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CHAPTER XVII. 

TBB SSCOlfD BKSOOILhTIOK OV TBS B0USB0N»~-X1I KfCIBBMIS^ ITS 
TKSASOMS, ITS T&XQSDIMS, AND JXS BSIBIB9Z];ON»^1815» 

By his flight to Fiuis after the irretrievable disoomfiture of hia 
army. Napoleon betrayed at once « pusillaniinity and a selfiBhness 
which justly fbrfi^ted bint the confidence and attachment of the 
!(^ench people. It bad surely been more noble in him to remain 
steadfkst with his troops, to rally them yet behind the Sambre, to 
extricate and join to his own broken forces the detached army 
under Qrouchy, and to ntake a last glorious stand against the 
invasion and conquest of France, or to lay down his life in the 
heroic adventure. But the days of mere heroifflm were passed 
for Napoleon ; when he could still hope to fight^ not alone for a 
throne, but for a predominant empire, he displayed all those great 
qualities which mark the puissant and indomitable warrior; but 
now the fire of his character paled under the pressure of accumu* 
lated difficulties, and, having scarcely longer a part of his own to 
play, he gave himself as a bufiet to ike merciless kicks of adverse 
fortune^ So he abandoned his defeated soldiers and the field of 
war, to be overtrod by a victorious enemy, intent chiefly to uphold 
his supremacy in the government, which he knew would be 
seriously jeopardised by the unfortunate issue of his aggressive 
campaign. He was conscious that his claim to a throne he had 
won and made good by arms, must be gravely perilled if not ex- 
tinguished by an overwhelming reverse on his favourite theatre 
of action; and yet he thought that his presence in the capital 
might stiU avail to crush incipient opposition, and prolong his 
tenure of power, were it only firom a sense of the desperate pre- 
dicament in which the country stood^ exposed in its very existence 
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to the vengeance of domineering conquerors, and out of which hi» 
stalwart arm alone might be expected haply to extricate it. 

Acoonmiodating himself however, to Us altered condition, and 
as if to mark his conviction that he had ceased to be the monarch, 
and could aspire henceforth only to be the first citizen, and per- 
adventure the defender of France, he turned aside from ih.e regal 
palace of the Tuileries, and alighted at the more humble mansion 
of the Elys€e Bourbon. In this, doubtless^ he acted discreetly, 
although it was an artifice which served neither to cajole nor to 
conciliate. The majority of the Chamber of Representatives, 
which had already proved so suspicions and even inimical towards: 
him, was not rendered more indulgent or placable by his calamity. 
Lafayette, the hero of '89, had emerged from the retreat in which 
he had secluded himself for twenty yeai-s, and reappeared on the 
scene when he heard again the welcome tocsin of revolution sound- 
ing ; he was a mCTiber of the Chamber, and took a prominent part 
in this critical conjuncture. To him and the other leaders of the 
popular or republican party, it seemed possible to found a com- 
pletely new state of things, to discard alike the Bonapartean and 
the Bourbon dynasties, to resuscitate the national sovereignty, 
and to educe therefrom institutions fitted to insure at once the 
future tranquillity and the liberties of the French people. To 
enable Uiese views to be realised, it was first necessary that the 
existing legislature should arrogate supreme power, both consti- 
tuent and executive, and that Napoleon should be induced quietly 
to abdicate. Accordingly Lafayette, in the sitting of the 21st 
June, after delivering an energetic harangue, introduced five dis- 
tinct propositions: let, To proclaim the independence of the 
country menaced; 2dly, To declare the sittings of the Chambers 
permanent, and any attempt to dissolve them an act of treason ; 
Mly, To declare that the troops of the line had deserved well of 
the country; 4ffdyf To call out the National Guard as the best pre- 
servative of the national independence and of the nationsd legis- 
lature; Stfdy, To pronounce the ministers responsible to tho 
Chambers, and calling upon them for reports relative to the 
affairs of Uieir administrations. These propositions, so hostile to 
Napoleon, and even subversive of his authority, were voted by 
acclamation, and a committee of five members was nominated to 
confer with a similar committee of the peers and the ministers 
upon the means of saving the country, l^iis committee included 
Lafayette himself Lanjninais, Dupont de TEure, Grenier, and 
I^icoste, all decidedly opposed to the continuance of Napoleon on 
the throne. But before these measures were finally adopted. 
Prince Lucien, who had generously forgotten all his wrongs, and 
almost alone strenuously laboured to uphold the sinking cause of 
his brother, ventured to address the Assembly, protesting against 
its abaadonment of the Emperor, and wsniing it that it would 
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expose itself before Uie tribunal of nations to the most severe 
judgment for inconstancy and levity. * What language is this we 
hear?' Lafayette exclaimed in reply. < Dare any one accuse 
France of fickleness or want of fidelity with regard to Napoleon! 
She has only been too faithful to him, as the bones of her son» 
on the sands of £gypt> on the frozen deserts of Bussi% on fifly^ 
battle-fields, can testify. In a space of ten years, three milliona 
of Frenchmen have perished for a man who would still keep 
Europe in a state of convulsion. We have done enough for him. 
Our duty now is to save the country.' Such the abjuring and 
expurgatory words of the sturdy patriot, who certainly in his own 
person was deeply indebted to Napoleon, since to hun he owed 
his liberation f]x>m the lawless thraldom of the most ruthless of 
modem despots, Francis I. of Austria, who, unhappily for the 
sake of example, escaped into the tomb ere the retribution of 
his perfidies and misdeeds overtook his family and his tribe. 

The situation of the parties thus dividing or contesting power 
in France at this period was very peculiar, although by no means 
singular in her recent history. Napoleon sat upon the throne by 
virtue of a military revolt^ which had been crushed upon the 
plains . of Waterloo,, and thereby the basis of his sovereignty 
undermined; the Chambers had an existence only through his 
fiat, and their members had taken a solemn oath of fealty to him 
not three weeks ago, in the open sight of Heaven, notwithstanding 
which, they claimed to be the sole undoubted organs and repre- 
sentatives of the French nation. In this capacity, then, they also 
claimed to have the absolute disposal of the government, even to 
the dethronement of him who had given them birth, and to whom 
they, had sworn fidelity. It is true that Hlq obligation of an oath 
had grown marvellously weak in France duruig the Revolution, 
and had almost ceased to be regarded as of any force, for never^ 
surely, had a nation exhibited so monstrous a succession of public 
perjuries aa her rulers and assemblies since 1789 ; but the assump^ 
tion of a sovereign prerogative by the Chambers was otherwise 
wholly out of place and unwarranted. Moreover it was prepos^ 
terous, inasmuch as they had no means of enforcing their deter^ 
minations. Two alternatives only were open to them : either they 
must defend the country from foreign conquest, of which, there 
was no chance save through the redoubtable arm of the great 
Napoleon ; or they must repudiate their only defimder, and by 
negotiations. with the Allies, obtain from them such terms as they 
desired and contemplated. Upon tins latter course it was they 
resolved to act; and accordingly, after a conference had been 
held between the committees and the ministers, a formal motion 
was made in the Chamber of Representatives, Uiat a deputation 
should wait upon the Emperor and demand his immediate abdica- 
tion. This deputation, consisting of five persons, and headed by. 
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La&yette^ was ushered into tbe presence of Napoleon on tii» 
evening ef ibe Slst, he having around him his ministera^ his coon« 
<SJiharB of state^ and seiveral delegates from the assembly of peers. 
In this grave conndl, sitting over the dissolntion of a colossal 
empire, 3ie qneetion of what should be done in the existing sitoar 
tion of France was solemnlj discussed; but in truth it hiul been 
4Jready resolved bj the usurping Chamber, since La&yette had 
.announced, amid vehement acclamations, that if the abdication. 
were delayed, even for an hour, he would initiato a motion of 
•dedircmement. Under such a threat, the deliberations could not 
be considered free; yet they were opened by the Emperor in firm 
and touching accents, such as befitted the disastrous aspect of 
sSain, and in which he sought to rouse the patriotism and stimn- 
hkte the devotedness of aU l*roncbmen. He asked for men, and 
promised^ with adequate reinforcements, to repel the invading 
«nemy, offering to Imid the army of deUveranoe as a simple sol* 
dier. La&yette coldly roplied that resistance would but aggra- 
vate the cahimities of the country— that tiie Allies at the outset 
had insisted upon a pairticular condition, which they were not 
likely to forego alter gaining a decisive victory — ^that one measure 
alone eoidd avert a desolating conflict, and the naturo of that 
measure must spontaneously occur to the great and generous 
mind of the Emperor. Maret^ Duke of Bassano, so long minister 
4if fbroign afiairs under the Empire, and who was warmly attached 
to the person of Napoleon, rebuked La&yette for holding such 
language, and reconunended, on the contrary, severo measures 
against the Boyalists, coupled with an appeal to the old revoltt* 
tionary fervour. As he gave hot utterance to these sentiments, 
he was stopped by a riotous disapprobation, which broke forth 
despite the overawing majesty of imperial sadness. Tet Camot 
himseli^ the steadfast republican, he who alone had refiised to 
bend the knee in the dazzling era of 1805, and recorded his vote 
against the constitution of the Empiro, interposed to give his voioe 
in fovour of defmsive hostilities continued imder the leadership 
of Napoleon. In a pathetic oration, he urged that the first para- 
mount object was to save the independence of the country, after 
which internal differonces mig^t be satisfiietorily composed ; but 
to attain this end, the services of the greatest captain of the age 
were essential. In the midst, Begnault de St Jean d'Angely in- 
terrupted him : * We are wasting time,' rudely speke &at old 
•Jacobin commissioner : * we must come to a decision ; the hour is 
nearly elapsed.' <What hourr inquired the Emperor, turning 
abruptly to the speaker. 'The hour which the Bepres^itatives 
have agreed to wait for your majesty's abdication,' replied the 
froward Begnault. This was too much for Napoleon's temper to 
endure. < The Chamber,' he exdaimed, * is composed of Jacobins, 
of madmen, who wish power and disorder, i should have de<i 
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HQBnoed tliem to the nation, and chased them from thdyr plaeofl* 
Betiirone me! — they would not dare!' Bat after a moment's 
pause, he addressed Foueh^, who stood near him, saying, * But it is 
hett^: let them know they shall be satisfied; hut not now—- 
to-morrow!* With these words he retired. Fouch6 and the 
Bepresentatives interpreted them to express an intention of abdi- 
cating, and when this was conveyed to the Chamber, still sitting 
anxiously awaiting the decision of the council, the niembers 
exalted in vehement apostrophes,, as if they had achieved the 
aiost signal of victories. ^The Emperor has abdicated 1' they 
ahouted. * We will have neither Bonapartes nor Bourbons! Viw 
la naUottf* la these vociferations they indulged until they ex- 
hausted their ardour, and then they separated for the night. 

It has been well remarked by a historian, not otherwise distin- 
l^aished for s<didity of judgment, or even coolness of ohservatien,* 
that Napoleon lacked boldness and resolution when not in the 
midst of soldiers; and in corroboration of his assertkm instances 
the 18th Brumaire, when the firmness of Lucien saved him from 
the consequences of a failure;, and this present crisis of his faite, 
-when he timidly shrank from adopting the courageous counsel of 
that same Lucien. It is undoubted that during this eventful day 
of the 21st of June he exhibited an indecision and vacillation 
which provoked Lucien into the remark, that the smoke of Mont 
St Jean had confused his brain. When he lefl the anny to take 
oare of itself, and hastened to Paris after his defeat, his conduct, 
80 reprehen£dble in a military point of view, could have but one 
interpretation, apart from his fear of being taken prisoner, which 
was not a probable event^-namely, the motive of preventing the 
Chambers from passing any hostile measures, or, if they proved 
refractory, of dissolving them and seizing absolutely upon the 
government. Thi% indeed, was so well understood, ^t the 
popular leaders instantly took the alarm, and procured the adop- 
tion of the five resolutions proposed by La&yette, the first of 
which declared the independence of the country to be menaced, 
and the second denounced as a traitor any one who should 
attempt to dissolve the legislature. These measures were levelled 
directly at Napoleon, and they appear to have completely discon- 
certed him. la vain Lucien, Lab^doyere, Flahault, and others of 
his more eager partisans, urged him strenuously not to hesitate a 
moment, but at once to di^olve the Chambers by force, as the 
only resource left him for the maintenance of his power. Before 
taking so decisive and perilous a 8tep» however, he consulted 
other and more discreet counsellors, particularly Caulaincourt 
and Camot^ who dissuaded liim from risking an enterprise which 
would almost surely end in his irretrievable ruin, since it was 

* Mqati^iUMd, Hist. de Fzance depuis Louia XYL, toiBeTiU. p. 831. 
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certain that the National Quards would muster in defence of thd 
legislature. Thus distracted by opposing counsels, he allowed 
the precious time to elapse, until the project, if it were ever 
feasible, which is extremely doubtful, had become utterly im< 
practicable; and in the conflict he must needs succumb, too 
happy if, by the sacrifice of himself, he could avail to save his 
dynasty by the substitution of his son. This was the last hope to 
which \e could cling, and the wily Fouch§ encouraged it in him^ 
the more readily to extort his act of abdication. Accordingly, after 
a night passed in ^anxiety and agitation, during which Napoleon 
paced up and down his room, at one time vowing ho would grind 
these churls of Representatives to the dust, at another threaten- 
ing to end his life, since he had no further object on earth, he 
agreed to the ultimatum of his abdication, clogged with the condi- 
tion in favour of his son. The important document was signed on 
the morning of the 22d, only the fonrtli day after the battle of 
Waterloo, and was presented by Fouch6 to the Chamber of 
Bepresentatives at its matutinal sitting of nine o'clock. It was 
thus couched : — 

*In commencing the war to maintain the national indepen- 
dence, I counted on the imion of all efforts, of all inclinations, 
and of all the national authorities. I had good reason to hope 
for success, and I braved all the declarations of the powers 
against me. 

' Circumstances appear to me changed. I offer myself as a 
sacrifice to the hatred of the enemies of France. May they prove 
sincere in their declarations, and have really directed their 
hostility only against my person ! My political life is termi- 
nated, and I proclaim my son, under the title of Napoleon XL, 
Emperor of the French. 

* The present ministers will, provisionally, form the council of 
government The interest which I feel in my son induces me to 
invite the Chambers to organise without delay the regency by a 
law. 

* Let all unite for the public safety and the maintenance of the 
national independence. (Signed) Napoleon.' 

The Representatives received this missive with unequivocal 
marks of satisfaction, end nominated a deputation with Lan- 
juinais, president of the Chamber, at its head, to wait upon the 
late Emperor, and thank him, in the name of France, for his 
patriotic sacrifice ; but not an expression, not a symptom, was 
given of adherence to the new government of Napoleon II. The 
deputation was received by the Emperor with all the ceremony 
and pomp of a monarch, surrounded by his principal officers of 
state; but he evinced evident displeasure when the president 
concluded his address without any allusion to the succession of 
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Siis son. In Ids answer he again repeated his etxhoriations in 
favour of unanimity and the preparation of means of defence, 
and concluded with an emphatic announcement that his abdica- 
tion was conditional, and comprehended the interests of his son. 
Lanjuinais replied, with profound respect, that upon the subject of 
the future government of France he had no instructions from the 
ChamlMBr* Irritated at this illusory rejoinder, Napoleon turned 
to his brother Lucien, who stood by liis side, and said to him, 
*This is just what I expected — the knaves!' Again addressing 
iiimself to Lanjuinais, he reiterated his declaration in yet harsher 
tones. * Tell the Chamber from me/ he said, * that I have abdi- 
cated solely in favour of my son, and that I commend him to 
itis protection.' So saying, he abruptly closed the audience, and 
the deputation retired to report his words to the Assembly of 
Bepresentatiyes. 

If the second branch of the legpislature, however, were thus 
■cold and adverse towards the imperial dynasty, it was judged 
that the Chamber of Peers, holding nominations directly from the 
.Emperor, might be more readily influenced to declare in its 
behalf, and thus give an example of great moral weight. In con- 
4sequence, after that body had assembled, and heard the act of 
Abdication read, Lucien, Joseph, Lab^doyere, Lavalette, and others 
^f the party, entered the hall with plumed hats and in court 
dresses, when Lucien, advancing into the midst, cried out in a 
loud voice, *The Emperor is politically dead. Long live the 
Emperor Napoleon the Second!' But this theatrical display 
failed in its effect, and few responses were given to the exclama- 
tion. Indeed several voices were raised in opposition ; and the 
Count de Pontecoulant, in particular, asked by what right Lucien, 
aji Italian prince,* and an alien, presumed to name a sovereign to 
the French people. This singular question ix)used to the fullest 
pitch the ire of the whole imperial party. Lucien replied with 
^eat warmth that he was a Frenchman by liis sentiments and by 
virtue of the laws. Labedoyere started to his feet in violent 
agitation. *The resignation of the Emperor is null,' he cried, 
/unless his son be instantly proclaimed his successor. And who 
are they who resist it? They who have worshipped at the foot- 
jstool of their sovereign when in prosperity, who basely fly from 
him in adversity, and who are already preparing to receive the 
joke of foreigners.' Loud murmurs interrupted the speaker, but 
they only roused him to increased fury. With passionate gesticu- 
lations, and in stentorian tones, he continued : * Yes, I say, if you 
refiise to acknowledge the imperial prince, I for my part declarQ 
. that Napoleon must again draw his sword. At the head of the 
brave Frenchmen who have bled in his cause we will rally round 

* During his residence at Borne, Luden had aocepted from the Pope a patent 
granting htm the title of Prince of Canino. 
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him ; and wo tp base deserters who are meditatiiig fresh treasons t 
I demand that they be impeached, their names given to in&my, 
their houses razed, their families all proscribed and exiled. We 
will tolerate no traitors amongst na. Napoleon, in resigning his 
power to save the nation, has done his duty ; but the nation is 
not worthy of him, since he has been a second time compelled to 
abdicate.' Indignant exclamations broke from the majcnrity of 
the Assembly, and drowned the voice of the infuriated oratoc 
Tet again his accents rose above the clamour. <Is it then 
decided,' he shouted, < that no voice is ever to be heard in this 
Chamber but that of baseness ! What other has been heard for 
the last ten years?' These last words excited a general tumuM^ 
and the veteran Massena exclaimed, * Do yon think you are in the 
mess-room of the Guards! You forget yourself.' Still excited, 
but abashed at the general outcry against him, Lab^doyo^ 
rushed furiously from &e hall. 

After this extraordinary scene had ceased, one equally stormy 
and yet more surprising ensued. It was the peculiarity of Ni^o- 
leon, in the utter selfislmess and hard egotism of his character, to 
shift all blame from himself on the occasion of any reverse by 
charging it on others ; whether justly or not^ was indifferent to 
him. Thus in his bulletin of the battle of Waterloo, afto* allow- 
ing the fuU extent of the disaster, he ascribed the mifortunote 
issue of the campaign to three untoward circumstances wholly 
independent of him. 1«^ The desertion of General Bonrmont, an 
old Breton leader, who went over to the enemy on the night 
before the French army crossed tlie Sambre, and thus mi- 
doubtedly gave Blucher a few hours' earlier warning of the 
intended operation than he could have otherwise obtained; * 2e%, 
The lack of promptitude and the incapacity of Marshal Key in 
his attack on Quatre-Bras ; ScUyy The stupidity or treachery of 
Mftyphftl Grouchy in pursuing his movement against the Prua^ans 
instead of hastening to Waterloo, although that marshal acted on 
his own reiterated mstructions, and thus remained exposed to an 
unjust calumny, by the force of which he was malevolently perse- 
cuted for the rest of his life. At the imputation thrown out 
against Ney, it was natural that that illustrious warrior should be 
deeply incensed. He likewise had forsaken the army, and fol- 
lowed Napoleon to Paris, boiling with rage and vexation. He 
attended the Chamber at this memorable sitting; and when 
Davout, who filled the post of minister of war, appeared in the 
tribune, and presented a report on the state of the army, which he 

* Bincher -waa a \ery ro ugh, bat hononiable num, and he took bo pains to con- 
ceal the fUBgoBt with which he regaided Bounnont. To reooneile him, aome of 
his offloerB pointed to the white cockade which Bounnont woro in his hat, as an 
evidence of his correct principles. * It is of little consequence,' exclaimed the 
lionest TBteran, * what a man stidcfl in his hat ftnr a matk— a sooundxel remains 
ascoundreL* A hlunt, hut neverthdcM a very tme and philosophical remaric 
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described as concentrated around Laon to tiie nmnber of I 
men, all in complete order under the conunand of Marshal 
Grouchy, with 200 pieces of cannon, Nej suddenly started for- 
ward, and with a wild gesture cried out, 'It is false ! It is fihlsef 
It is a mere attempt to deceive yen. One who saw the disastrous 
day of the I8th knows that we cannot have 60,000 soldien col- 
lected together or even under arms. Grouchy caimot have under 
Idm 20,000, or at the utmost 25,000 men. The en^ay is already 
at NiveUes 80,000 strong, and he may, if he pleases, be at Paris 
in ax days. There is nothing to stop him. That is the true 
state of iiie case. There is no safety for France but in instant 
propositions for peace.' Camot and Hahanlt here interposed, 
and denied the correctness of Key's assertions. But he repeated 
ihem in still more sinister terms, and at length came out with a 
declaration which occasioned intense excitement. * Tes, I say li 
again,' he exclaimed ; * the only course left you is to negotiate — in 
a word, you must recall the Bourbons.' Furious shouts assailed 
liim for this unwelcome intimation, and Lavalette, in particular, 
betrayed an indignation which sought vent in the most injuziooa 
xieproaches. * The bravest of the brave,' sa Ni^leon luul de- 
lighted to designate him, was^ howev^, not to be cowed by 
brawlers in a senate-house; and he observed with an expression 
■of scorn, 'I speak not for my own interest; I am not one of those 
who look to their own interest in ever3rUiing. What should I 
gain by the restoration of Louis except being shot for desertion? 
I only speak the truth for the sake of my country.' Astonishment 
•was depicted in every countexiance at this astounding revelation of 
•Ney's ; and the partisans of the imperial dynasty, whose object it 
was to infuse confidence as to the means of resistance against 
invanon, were struck dumb by such an avowal from so tmques- 
tionable an authority on a nulitory sulject as the indomitable 
Duke of Elchingen, the renowned l^ince de la Moskowa, covered 
with the laurels of countless victories won by his unyielding 

Thus it happened that even the Peers eluded any express 
Teoognition of Kapoleon II., and they also ooneurred with tibe 
B^resentatives in disregarding another condition of the Empe- 
Toi^B act of abdication, relative to tiie existing ministers, by the 
joint appointment of a Provisional Government consisting of five 
.persons* These were Camot^ Fouch^ Oanlaincourt^ Quinettei, and 
Grenier, Fouch6 speedily contriving to get hims^ nominated as 
{jreadent. This latter personage had been, ever since the return 
of Napoleon to Paris, inmiezsed in a variety of the deepest 
intrigues. First with the Emperor himseli^ whom he cajoled 
«nth the prospect of being intrusted with a dictatomhip, and 
afterwards witii that of securing the succession of his son if he 
himself abdicated. i^S^kin with the liberal party m the Chamber 
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of Representatives, whoee counsels he in secret directed, and 
their course of action in a great measure controlled. Again with 
Louis XYIII. and Wellington, to whom he from the first had 
turned as the real masters of the crisis, foreseeing justly that a 
second restoration was inevitable. In this persuasion he la- 
boured undoubtedly for the good of France, since he directed his 
efforts to the attainment of two important objects : Igt, That the 
Bestoration should be effected as peaceably as possible, and 
without being attended by proscriptions ;.2e&y, That the Charter 
of 1814 should be integrally maintained, and even additional 
franchises be granted. Whilst he thus negotiated with the 
court at Ghent, he ostensibly favoured a negotiation of a totaUy 
different kind, pursued by commissioners delegated to treat with 
Alexander and the other allied sovereigns by no less a power 
than the Chamber of Representatives. This negotiation was 
undertaken with the view of procuring the consent of those sove- 
reigns to the abrogation of both the Bonaparte and the Bourbon 
dynasties, and to the installation of a new monarch on the throne 
of France, who, owing his election to the national voice, would 
possess and give more certain guarantees of future stability and 
tranquillity. The commissioners intrusted with this delicate ne- 
gotiation were Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, and M. de Laforest^ 
an old diplomatist favourably known at the Prussian court ; and 
they had instructions to represent that if France were ready 
to repudiate Kapoleon, she was equally determined never to 
receive agun the elder Bourbons. However improbable success 
in such a mission might seem, it was neither ill-timed nor 
altogether desperate. Alexander was in a very bad humoier 
both with England and witli Louis XYIII., from the discovery of 
their secret treaty with Austria in February against him and 
Prussia, which, for the purpose of exciting discord. Napoleon had 
not failed immediately to communicate to him upon his re- 
sumption of power. He had, moreover, a jealousy of Wellington's 
influence over Louis, which was already very marked, and was 
apparently becoming daily stronger. On these several grounds 
he was well disposed, if not absolutely to set aside the Bourbon 
djrnasty, at least to frighten its members with such a possi- 
bility, and teach them to regard him as a principal arbiter of 
their fate. 

The commissioners repaired in the first instance to the head* 
quarters of Barclay de Tolly at Elayserslautem, whence they were 
directed to Haguenau, where the allied sovereigns had already 
arrived. Here conferences were opened between them and 
representatives of the four great powers: Sir Charles Stewart, 
brother of Lord Castlereagh, appearing for England; General 
Walmoden for Austria; Count Capo d'Istria for Russia; and 
General Enesebeck for Prussia. The English negotiator took 
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upon himself the principal port in these conferences, and he 
-strictly limited them to the subject of an armistice, refusing to 
enter upon any question as to the fature government of France. 
He indeed started a doubt whether commissioners delegated from 
sn assembly convoked by B<maparte (for thus early did these 
dastards begin to designate the Emperor Napoleon) ought to be 
recognised at all ; whereupon Lafayette observed with bitterness 
that he was surprised an Englishman should be ignorant that a 
representative body does not derive its legitimacy from the power 
which convdces it, but from tlie people which nominates it. The 
force of this reproof was sensibly felt by Sir Charles Stewart, 
cdnce the case of the existing French Chambers was nearly ana- 
logous to that of the English Convention of 1688, and he could 
oidy stammer in confusion that he doubted whether the people 
had really nominated its so-called Representatives: a remark 
amply puerile and insolent, of which I^fayette scorned to take 
any notice. Addressing themselves to the Congress generally, 
the French envoys declared emphatically that no system was 
possible which embraced the elder branch of the Bourbons; that 
they never could excite any national sympathy ; and that, in six 
months, the whole work would have to be done over again. Capo 
d'Istria, himself a Corsican, and Wahnoden, entertained this 
point, and were prepared to discuss it, but Stewart abruptly rose 
and said — ^'Gentlemen, if yon treat as to the government of 
France, you must do so without England, for I have to inform 
you that I am without powers;' and so the conference was 
broken up. It was, however, renewed on the following day, 
when the commissioners made a distinct proposition that they 
would accept from the Allies as monarch of France any indi< 
vidual agreeable to them — as, for instance, the king of Saxony, 
the Prince of Orange, or the Duke of Orleans, in whose favour it 
was known Alexander had dropped some significant expressions. 
This giave Stewart an opportunity to retort the rebuff he had 
experienced the preceding day. * Gentlemen,' said he, ' how does 
it happen that you profess to be perfectly free as to the choice of 
a sovereign, when I hold in my hand a copy of the ** Moniteur " 
containing a proclamation from your government announcing 
that Napoleon II. is at the head of the Empire V The question 
was embarrassing doubtless, but the commissioners replied that 
such an arrangement was purely provisional, and in no degree 
restrained the full exercise of their powers. After a further 
brief colloquy, in which it was intimated to the French envoys 
that the surrender of Napoleon's pe^n to the Allies would be a 
preliminary and indispensable condition even to the granting of 
an armistice, the Congress separated, nor did the rs^id course of 
events permit it again to assemble. 
The battle of Waterloo had been fought on the 18th June, and 
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OB the second day ihereafter tbe Allied British and Fnuraan army 
bad crossed in great force the Frendi frontier. The fortress of 
Cambraj was surprised on the erening of the 24th ; and that of 
Peronne, sumamed La Paeelle, from its never having bec» cap- 
tured, was taken by storm on the afternoon of the 26th. Soali 
and Grouchy had sooceeded in rallying some 30,060 men around 
Laon, but they did not attempt to oppose the pro g r e ss of the 
invaderSy and accordingly fell back on Paris. WeUing^ton and 
Blttcher moved their troops with great rapidity; the former, as 
usual with him, exacting ijie strictest discipline from his soldim, 
whereas the latter, mindful of the French excesses in Prussia^ 
placed no curb on the violence or rapacity of his men. On the 
29th the British vanguard crossed the Oise, and on the day 
fdllowing occupied the Forest of Bondy, only a few leagues from 
the capital. lAucher at the same time crossed the Seine at St 
Germain, and established himself at Plessis and St Cloud, plachig 
a strong rearguard at Yersailles. From this latter position Ge- 
neral £^celmans made a vigorous effort to oast him, but without 
success. As Paris was wholly undefended on the left of the 
Seine, it was clear that a snccessiiil battle alone could save it 
from an immediate capitulation. Tet the Prusinans had pot 
themselves in a very exposed situation, divided by the Seine 
from the British, and with Paris intervening between them and 
their communications; insomuch that Napoleon instantiiy dis- 
cerned their danger, and urgently pressed the Provisional Gk>vem- 
ment to give him the command of the army, as generalissimo 
under his scxd, undertaking, by a sudden attack, to destroy them. 
He had been removed by an express order of the government, 
issued shortly after its installation, from Paris to the Ch&teau of 
Halmaison, in which the Empress Josephine had resided after 
her divorce. The motive of this removal was the apprehension 
of an outbreak in his favour by the populace of the faubourgs and 
the federates, many of whom still lingered in the metropolis, 
which might entail the revolt of the army, and draw ia its train 
most disastrous consequences. The proposal he now made was 
at once and peremptorily refused by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, on the ground that the engagements already taken with 
the foreign powers precluded its acceptance. Fonch6, indeed, 
repudiated it with grossness. *Does be think us fools 1 * he said : 
*he is certainly laughing at us.' It is now a subject of poignant 
regret with the French that the experiment was not tried, since 
they hold that Napoleon could even then have saved the country 
from conquest, and they would have preferred the risk of his 
re-establishing a despotism to the terrible sacrifices and humi- 
liations subsequently imposed upon it. Even by writers hostile 
to the Emperor, and who are loud in their complaints of his 
tyranny, tMs regret is expressed, and he has been reproached 
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lor not baving pni himself at the head of the army at oneey in^ 
stead of making useless offers to do so, which he was qmte sore 
would he declined. Thus his sincerity or his fortitude is called 
m question, and it is in reference to this very topic that Madame 
de St&el makes the following admirable reflections:— ^ There is a 
&rnHies8 of mind which springs from the conscience alone ; and 
Bonaparte^ instead of having that determination independent of 
events, had a sort of superstitious faith in fortune, which pre- 
vented him from acting without it. From the time that he felt 
misfortune had ctmie over him, he ceased to stmg^e; from the 
day on which his destiny was marred, he no longer conc^ned 
himself abont that of France.' 

In her concluding sentence, the illustrious authoress has over- 
stepped the exactness of truth; for at no time can it be said that 
Napolerai ceased to concern himself about the detrtmy of France^ 
aLthongh his own aggrandisement was constantly his main object, 
and in the last extremity he betrayed an unworthy solicitude for 
Ms mere personal safety. This it was proposed to provide for by 
anangii^ his escape to the United States of America; and the 
Provisiomil Government, in ^ts anxiety to fiunlitate it, not only 
placed two frigates at his disposition, but also applied to the Duke 
of Wellington for a passport to insure his unmolested navigation 
of the Atbmtic. This passport the Duke declined to give, since 
he of course had no power to grant a safe conduct across the 
seaa ; and much to the annoyance of the government, the Emperor 
still delayed his departure, seeking to postpone it under different 
pretexts, still inducing the forlorn-hope that events might yet 
take a more favourable turn, and he be spared the necessity of a 
eroel exile. In its dread of any rash attempt on his part, the 
government placed General Beker in strict surveillance over hua 
whilst at Malmaison, with instructions to restrain his movements 
if necessary, and, above all, to hasten his journey to Bochefort^ at 
which port it was intended he cdiould embark. This General Beker 
was personally disagreeable to Napoleon, but nevertheless he 
received him with calmness and complacency, albeit recognising 
in him the character of a keeper. When Beker, however, became 
urgent with him to depart, he alleged it was necessary to make 
the final arrangements with the government itself; and he de- 
spatched General Flahault to Paris for the puipose. Flahault 
first encountered Davout, who still retained the portfolio of the 
minister of war; and but that similar outbursts by others of 
STapoleon's marshals are sufficiently authenticated, it might w^l 
be doubted that the following language was used by one who owed 
so much to the fallen Emperor as the Duke of Auerstadt and the 
Prince of Eckmuhl. Its vulgarity is at least on a level with its 
hideousness. ' So, this Bonaparte of yours,' he exclaimed, * is not 
willing to go; but it is necessary that we should get rid of him : 
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hia presence fetters and annoys ns ; he injores the success of our 
negotiations I If he. expects we will take him back, he is deceived ; 
we will have nothing more to do with him. Tell him from me 
that he must go, and that if he does not set off at once, I will 
have him arrested — I will arrest him myself!' Inflamed witli 
indignation, Flahault replied: *I would never have believed, 
Monsieur le Mar6chal, that a man who, eight days ago, was at the 
feet of Napoleon, could to-day hold such language. I respect 
myself too much, I respect too profoundly the person and misfor- 
tune of the Emperor, to repeat to him your words : go to him 
yourself; you are. better suited for the mission than I am. From 
this moment I give in my resignation. I can no longer serve 
under your orders without disgracing my epaulettes.' The lan- 
guage of Davout, nevertheless, was reported to Napoleon, who 
heard it with dignity and composure. ' Let him come,' he said : 
* I am ready, if he wishes it^ to bare my throat to him.' At length, 
on. the 2d of July, he bade a melancholy adieu to Malmaison, to 
Paris, to France itself; and, accompanied by numerous attendants, 
resolved to share his fortunes whatever they might be ; and by a 
long retinue of carriages containing all his movable wealth, he sefc 
out on his dreary journey, and with a heavy. heart proceeded to 
his port of embarkation on the far western coast. 

From the first intelligence of the disaster of Waterloo, Fouch6 
had opened a communication with Louis XYUI., which he had 
hitherto maintained in secrecy, and unknown to his colleagues in 
the government ; but now that the allied army actually encircled 
Paris, it became necessary for the government itself to open a 
negotiation with its commanders. The apathy that was mani- 
fested in this emergency of France by those warriors whose 
names were celebrated through the world for their vast prowess, 
is one of the most striking characteristics of the era. It wajs in 
vain that Camot, with his truly indomitable spirit, upheld the 
expediency and possibility of resistance; there was not a general 
to head the defence, there was not a marshal who could challenge 
the confidence of the dispirited soldiers! The companions la 
arms of the great Napoleon had sunk to be sluggards, indifferent 
now to the call of honour, and intent only to enjoy in repose the 
wealth they had amassed in their oppressive dominations. Mas- 
sena, the tenacious and the unconquerable, the puissant defender 
of Genoa, was the first to declare . that the capital could not be 
defended; that he, no novice in sieges, would not undertake to 
hold it for an hour. Davout, the valiant and the robust, he who 
at Auerstadt had stood single-handed against the overpowering 
host of the vapouring Prussians, was minister of war, and pre- 
ferred the ease of office to the toils of warfare. Ney, the heroic, 
the impetuous, the invulnerable, was too deeply mortified and. 
incensed at the reproaches cast upon his conduct^ too convinced 
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perhaps of the hopelessness of a contest, to become the champioii 
of an nngrsftiefiil dynasty. Soult, the vigorous and the hardy, feit 
no incitement to incur respoilsibilities and dangers when no pro- 
spect of plunder tempted to the risk. Macdonald, the intrepid 
and the noble-hearted, he who had clung to Napoleon in adversity, 
although the object of his frowns in prosperity, he who had emu- 
lated on the reeking field of Wagram the chivalrous exploits of 
the doughty Lannes on the terrible day of Essling, was reposing 
from his fatigues, and could not be stirred from the agreeable 
slumbers of retirement. Marmont, Mortier, Victor, Augereau, alt 
stalwart and undaunted, had taken too decisive a part against 
Napoleon in the previous year ; and by their prompt abnegation 
of the glorious tricolour for the blanched flag of the Bourbons,, 
had too irretrievably lost the attachment of the soldiers to offer 
themselves, or be intrusted, as combatants in a national struggle. 
Grouchy, who was reviled as a traitor, seemed alone animated by 
the smallest zeal, or exhibited any desire to perform his duty as 
a military commander. No commentary could be more complete 
upon the immeasurable superiority of Napoleon over all his con- 
temporaries than this inability to supply his place even as a 
leader of armies ; and in so dismal a strait the government could 
do little better than surrender at discretion. 

Nevertheless, the Chamber of Representatives gave no symptom 
of confessing the necessity of the case, but, on the contrary, in- 
dulged in continual declamations of defiance, and in vehement 
denunciations of the Bourbons. The government likewise osten- 
sibly supported the cause of Napoleon II., and nominated aa 
imposing array of commissioners to represent it at the head- 
quarters of the allied army. These were Andreossy, Valence, 
Boissy d'Anglas, Flaugergues, and Labesnardiere. As Blucher 
made no pretensions to the character of a diplomatist, his idea^ 
in fact, not extending beyond thbse of a rough and uneducated 
soldier, the burthen of the negotiation fell to the share of Wel- 
lington, who united with his military talents an accomplished and 
cultivated mind. The commissioners, who professed to treat 
exclusively of an armistice, touched, notwithstanding, upon the 
future government of France, the stability of which they main- 
tained to be incompatible with the restoration of the Bourbons ; 
whereas a pemianent and beneficial system might be constructed 
upon the basis of a national monarch, such as Napoleon II., for 
example. To this Wellington replied that he could only speak 
as an individual, but in his opinion Europe could not enjoy secu- 
rity or France tranquillity under the reign of Napoleon II. ; that 
in such an event the aUied powers would necessarily demand 
immense guarantees by the cessions of territory; that Louis 
XVni. alone combined the advantages which would obviate the 
necessity of such guarantees. The commissioners observed in 
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answer, that as the family of the Bourbons appeared an essential 
condition to the re-establishment of peace and order in Europe^ 
there was another prince of that faxnily, the Duke of Orleans, 
who would be more acceptable to France, and offer greater secu- 
ritj for the maintenance of her liberties. This was the second 
time the Duke of Orleans had been proposed for the throne; 
although that personage himself who subsequently evinced so 
eager an ambition to wear a crown, had publicly declared that he 
wOTild then accept it only to restore it to its legitimate owner. 
'Wellington adyerted to this objection, which seemed to him 
decisive ; and when Boissy d' Anglas reminded him of the innu- 
merable faults committed by Ihe Bourbons during their short 
year of trial, and of their evident incapacity to comprehend or to 
&I1 in with die new order of ideas, he ccAifessed that he was him- 
self conscious of these truths, but that Louis XVJil. had offered 
guarantees which would remove such dangers for the future; and 
he put into the hands of the commissioners two proclamations 
from the king, dated respectively from Catean-Oambresis and 
Oambrai, in which he announced his return to his kingdom, his 
intention of adhering faithfully to the charter of 1814^ and of 
further developing constitutional institutions, an amnesty for all 
political offences, save as against those directly implicated in the 
criminal attempt of the usurper, and fmally, an anxious desire to 
repair any errors into which his government might have been 
betrayed, and to promote in all things the welfare and prosperity 
of his subjects. With these proclamations the commissioners 
retired, in order to seek from their government the fr'esh instruc- 
tions which the positive declarations of Wellington had rendered 
indispensable. 

In compliance with the joint representations of Wellington, of 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Enssian minister, and of Foucii^ 
strengthened by a resist cabal under the aospioes of the Count 
d'Artois, the kmg had been at length reluctantly induced to dis- 
card M. de Blacas, whose influence had proved so pernicious to 
his interests, and to replace him by Talleyrand, who, from the 
circtnnstances of character, care^, and capacity, was so much 
better adapted to advise Idm in the difficulties of his position. 
This was not a substitution agreeable to the fknperor Alexander, 
who had conceived a great aversion for Talleyrand from his opposi- 
tion to him in the Congress of Yieniia ; and it might have operated 
with other causes in provoking him to declare against the second 
Restoration, to which the Allies, by their manifesto against Napo- 
leon, were not at all bound, but that he was swayed by Pozzo di 
Borgo, to whose acute intellect he paid an involuntary deference^ 
and yet more by that superstitious -feeling which had gradually 
overmastered hun, and which led him to regard himself as an 
instrument of Providence in punishing the iniquities of Napoleon, 
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dBd in Tindicating the cause of right throughout the world. He 
yfw thus reconciled to arrangements, the conclusion of which, 
without his participation, he was well-disposed to resent^ and all 
the more readily, d^uhtless^ because a serious proposal was made 
to include Pozzo -di Borgo in the ministry of Louis XYIII. — an 
extraordinary proof of the abject condition to which France had 
fallen at this period, involved in the bare contemplati(m of a 
Muscovite councillor being elevated to a seat in her privy cabinet, 
and intrusted with a department of her internal administration. 
But the question of the future French government was necessarily 
subservient, in the meantime, to the purely military one arising 
from the actual investment of Paris by the British and Prussian 
troops ; and as it had been decided that the chance of resistance 
was too precarious to be risked, nothing remained but to secure 
as advantageous a capitulation as possible. It was negotiated 
by Marshal Davont with the allied generals, and concluded at St 
Oloud on the 3d July, its principal provisions being, that the 
French army should evacuate Paris, and retire behind the Loire; 
that the gates of the city should be opened on the 6th to the con- 
querors; that the internal service of Paris should continue to be 
performed by the National Guard and the municipal gendarmerie ; 
&at all public as well as private property should be respected, 
except that of a warlike character, whether belonging to the 
government or dependent on the municipal authority, and the 
allied powers were not to interfere in anyway with regard to its 
management or application ; lastly, that the inhabitsmts, and in 
general aM the individttaia at ihaJt moinent in the eapitoiy should 
continue to enjoy their rights and liberties without being dis- 
quieted or prosecuted in any respect relative to the functions 
exercised by them, or to their political conduct and opinions. As 
a surrender was inevitable, these conditions could not be con- 
flidered otherwise than as &vourable; but it is the spirit in which 
they are observed that imparts to articles of capitulation their 
real diaracter; and in this respect the convention of St Cloud 
wa9 violated by a shameful interpretation, or a lamentable dis- 
regard of faith. 

On the 7th July, accordingly, in pursuance of this convention, 
Wellington and Blucher made their triumphal entry into the sub- 
jugated city of Paris. Within fifteen mcmths its inhabitants had 
witnessed a second occupation by foreign conquerors, but this last 
time with far bitterer feelings of grief and humiliation than upon 
the first occasion. Then the Allies were hailed almost as de- 
liverers, BO violent and general was the momentary reaction 
against the stricken Emperor; now they seemed in reality as 
veritable foes, iusnlting over the calamities of France, and im- 
posing upon her by the sword a hateful government. And the 
presence of one of them in particular added greatly to the inten- 
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sify of the moriificatien. The sight of Englishmen treading the 
Boulevards of Paris, with drums beating and banners streamings 
was naturally the most odious possible in the eyes of Frenchmen. 
Not only had England been the most constant and inveterate of 
the enemies who had contended against the Revolution, but it 
was through her alone it had been finally conquered, it was upon 
her alone no retaliatory vengeance had been wreaked. Heredi* 
tary rivals for mastery, France and England had fought in every 
quarter of the globe, and in almost every encounter the former 
had been ultimately worsted. This was the most complete and 
overwhelming of her disasters, and she still owed it to the per> 
petual curber of her greatness. It was not surprising, therefore^ 
that England was the most detested and abhorred of all the 
powers coalesced against France, and that a yearning for revenge 
should be religiously propagated among her people through suc- 
ceeding generations. The stinging recollection of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar could be efiaced only by the lustre of some correspond- 
ing victory ; that of the occupation of Paris be drowned only in 
the waters of the Thames. And when the French shall reach 
London, as they are probably destined to do, much as they have 
exclaimed against the conduct of their conquerors in 1815, the 
spirit of prophecy is not needed to tell how ruthless will be the 
measure of their vengeance, how pitUess the fury of their passion, 
how sweeping the extent of theii* devastation 1 They at least 
were left a nation, and with improved institutions ; but on that 
day, when they can gratify their lusts in the richest capital of the 
world, the history of their prior conquests supplies no doubt of 
the utter extermination they will deal on a prostrate foe, who, 
from position, being ever intent to preserve a safe equilibrium 
among the powers of continental Europe, has at all eras been 
arrayed against the aggressive policy of France, which has 
prompted her to seek in territorial aggrandisement the vainglory 
of an injurious supremacy. 

After the capitulation of Paris was signed, Fouch6 threw off in 
a great measure the disguise he had hitherto maintained, and 
laboured strenuously to procure from the Chamber of Represent 
tatives a vote in favour of the restoration of Louis XYIIL He 
strove to accomplish this object by showing the impossibility of 
effecting any other settlement, and his endeavour in itself was 
both prudential and considerate. It was far better that the Bour- 
bons should be reinstated on the throne by the semblance of a 
national invocation, than by the too palpable agency of foreign 
bayonets, both for the credit of France and for the greater secu- 
rity of her liberties and independence. If her destinies were 
really at the mercy of the Allies — ^and of this there was not a 
shadow of doubt — ^they would be less disposed to abuse the righta 
of conquest if a spontaneous submission were even apparently 
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given ufai goYemment which they esteemed the essential guaran- 
tee of future peace. But the Bepresentatives were insensible to 
this obyious truth; and rejecting the sober dictates of reason, 
spumed the proposition with fury, add raised only the more 
vehemently the insensate erf of J^o Bourbons I No Louis- 
X VIII. I A motion was indeed made that the Bourbons should 
be declared public enemies, which, although not carried, was re- 
ceived with applause. But a resolution was adopted amid tumul- 
tuous acclamation, to the effect that, in spite of the capital being 
occupied by foreign troops, they would continue to sit as the^ 
organs of the national will ; and to this they appended a declara- 
tion, singularly inappropriate and inopportune under the circum- 
stances, that no government which did not adopt the national 
colours, and guarantee the Uberty of all citizens, the equality of 
civil and political rights, the freedom of the press and of religion,, 
the representative system, the national consent to the levy of 
men and taxes, the responsibility of ministers, the irrevocability 
of the sales of national domains, the inviolability 6f all property, 
the abolition of tithes, of the old and new hereditary nobility, of 
feudality, and of the principle of confiscation, the oblivion of all 
political opinions and votes, the institution of the Legion of 
Honour, the recompenses due to officers and soldiers, the pen- 
sions to their widows, the institution of the jury, the immovability 
of the judges, the payment of the public debt — that any govern- 
ment which should fail in any of these antecedents, would not 
assure the tranquillity of France and Europe. So purely impotent 
an ebullition of revolutionary fervour was simply ridiculous, and 
could have no effect beyond that of incensing the Allies, and im- 
pressing them with the conviction that coercion in its severest 
form must be used to repress the wild and insubordinate spirit 
still prevalent among the French people. 

On the 6th of July Fonch6 repaired in person to have an inter- 
view with the Duke of Wellington, and subsequently with Louis 
^VIII. himself, who had already arrived at St Denis. At no 
period of his extraordinary career did he display greater address 
or ability. In his conference with Wellington he completely 
gained him over to his views, which were no other than, in the 
same manner as he had been indispensable to Napoleon, so was 
he equally so to Louis XVIII. He represented that as his endea- 
vours to prevail with the Chamber of Representatives had failed, 
and as a dangerous fermentation existed in the capital, particu- 
larly among the workmen of the faubourgs and <lie remaining 
federates, tact and caution were requisite to prevent a violent 
outbreak, the consequences of which might be most lamentable ; 
that he, from his knowledge of parties, and his influence as iden- 
tified with the Bevolution, could be of essential service in pro- 
moting a quiet restoration of the king \ that he ofiTered himself to 
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effBct thftfc object, but from no personal ambition, simply from a 
sincOTe belief that he could be of inesdmable admntage in the 
crisis. It was assuredly a startling proposition to come fimn a 
man who had been minister of police under the Directory, the 
Consulate, the Empire, and the Hundred Days, to be continued in 
the same capacity under the Restoration ; yet sndi was the idea 
entertained of his paramount importance, Wellington embraced 
it favourably, saying to him that the idea had already occurred 
to him, and that he had menti<med it to Prince TaUeynuid, who 
seemed to acquiesce in its propriety; but that it must be first 
submitted to the king, whom it was advisable he should himself 
see. He accordingly invited him to accompany him to the 
Ohftteau of Amouville, in which Louis XYHI. had taken up his 
abode. Not at all loth to encounter his new sovereign, Fouch^ 
stuped into a carriage with the British general, and proceeded 
gaily on his mission. Being immediately admitted to an audience 
of the king, he found the way already prepared for his gracious 
reception, as the mind of Louis had been previously enlightmed 
on the subject by Talleyrand, and he accoxtlingly stopped FouchiS 
in his explanation. * I am not ignorant of the services you have 
rendered me, sir,' said Louis ; <&e Duke of Wellington has o(m- 
eealed nothing firom me ; I have designed you for the ministry of 
police ; you may still render me considerable services.' Thus 
did the brother of Louis XY I., when about to mount his throne^ 
oonfide himself to the regicide Jacobin, who had successively 
betrayed ev^y government under which he had served, and to 
whom would be intrusted, in a season of unparalleled efierves- 
eence, the safety of his hfe, his person, and his crown. 

The first step of Fouch6 on Ms return to Paris was to call to- 
getiier his colleagues of the Provisional €k>vemment. He exposed 
to them frankly the result of his interview with Wellington and 
the king, whom he represented as animated with the b^t inten- 
tions towards the national liberties, and adduced his own appoint- 
ment as a decisive proof of the fact. Camot, whose stern in- 
tegrity revolted at such flagrant duplicity, remaxked bitterly that 
his continuance in office was a proof ratiier of his. own treachery 
than of the real s^itiments of Louis XYUI. Nevertheless the 
other members coincided with Fonch^ stipulating only that he 
should return to the king, and procure from him assurances upon 
certain points which were deemed of material moment. These 
were, that the national colours should be preserved, the principle 
of hereditary right repudiated, an unconditional amnesty granted, 
and his entry into Paris take place surrounded by the National 
Ouards alone. Fouch6 readily undertook this new mission ; and 
had on the morrow, the 7th, another interview with Louis, who 
was supported by his prime minister Talleyrand. He read a 
memorial which he had composed in the interim, and in which 
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lie starongly urged the expediency of a comi^iande with these 
demands ; bat, with the exception of the last, both Lonifi and 
Talleyrand concurred in repudiating them. With regard to the 
tiioolonr, the former is reported to kAve said warmly, that sooner 
than adopt it^ he would retire again to England. This expression 
H is denied he ever used ; and considering the falsehoods and 
fiibricaiaons of the French republican writers, coupled with the 
discreet i^iaracter of Louis in his language, it is probable that the 
denial is correct. Failing thus in the principal objects of his em- 
bassy, Fouch^ at least obtuned a postponement of the royal entry 
into Paris until the following day, wli^n it was to be made under 
sn escort of the National Guards, with which solitary concessioii 
he returned to confront his colleagues. These gave vent to the 
liveliest indignation, and Oamot proposed that l£ey should retire 
with the army behind the Loire, together with the Chamber of 
Representatives. Fouch6 coolly replied that he would be a party 
to no such folly ; and adverting to the fact that Paris was already 
nnd^r military occupation, stated that the only course open to 
them was to dissolve the government. After much altercation, 
in which the ^thet of traitor was freely applied to Fouch^, his 
recommendation was nevertheless followed, and the members of 
the government finally separated to meet no more. Upon this 
dissolution being made known to the Chamber of Peers, that 
body at once broke up its sitting, and dispersed in silence ; but 
not 80 the Chamber of Representatives. This latter received the 
announoem^it with yells of anger, principally directed against 
Foueh§^ whose horrible treachery was the theme of violent decla- 
mation ; and de^ite all opposing obstacles, it was agreed, amidst 
uproarious vociferations, that the Chambers should meet again on 
the following day, and maint«iu its mission good as a delegation 
of the national sov^re^nty. 

In the city of Paris have been enacted many strange scenes^ 
imapproached by any that have occurred in any other dty of the 
world ; but perhaps none so singular was ever witnessed as <m 
Uie night of the 7th July. On the public squares, the boulevards, 
and the quays, the Prussian troops were bivouacked with their 
cannon, commanding the principal streets and the bridges across 
the Seine ; the British were encamped without the products in 
the Bois de Boulogne, the resort of gaiety and fashion in ordinary 
times. Companies of National Guards patrolled the streets, wear- 
ing still the prized emblem of the tricolour, whilst from innumer- 
able windows floated white banners, and on all sides Royalists 
paraded iriih. exultation the Bourbon cockade. Bands of work- » 
men, too, perambulated the city in a state of excitement, exclaim- 
ing agunst treachery, and indulging in patriotic cries ; for, like the 
lazzaz^mi of Naples, they exhibited a keener distaste of foreign 
domination than the superior classes. Women, too^ added to the 
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genersJ agitation, displaying their predilections by the hues of their 
ribbons, and gratifying their curiosity by gazing on the uncouth 
and burly soldiers of Uie north. Amidst the whole, and hour by 
hour, passed with heavy tramp patrols of foreign cavalry, exchang- 
ing in guttural accents barbarous pass< words. Around the three 
palaces of the government and the legislature — ^the Tuilerles, the 
Luxembourg, the Petit-Bourbon — and guarding all their ap- 
proaches, were posted numerous sentinels, with their arms ready 
primed, and vigilantly barring access with levelled bayonets. On 
the minds of sdl weighed the gloom of grief and fear ; for what, 
amidst this incongruous turmoil^ these threatening portents, was 
to be the fate of France ? What was to be her government ? for 
although Louis XVIII. was within a stone's-throw of the capital, 
this question was still an uncertain problem. Bumours there 
were of most sinister import ; and men whispered in each other's 
ears, with anxious faces and stealthy tones, sad tales of royalist 
outbreaks, of bloody collisions, of intended vengeance, of contem- 
plated partitions. The alarm was yet increased, and apprehen- 
sions were redoubled, when in the morning the Representatives 
repaired to their hall, and vainly claimed admittance ; they were 
rudely repulsed by the soldiers on guard, and driven forth with 
shouts of derision from the avenues by which they sought to 
penetrate into their sanctuary. 

Under such imtoward auspices did Louis XYIII. re-enter his 
capital on the day of the 8th July. His own mournful counte- 
nance was the exponent of the general feeling; sadness oppressed 
the heart, for melancholy indeed is the fortune of a monarch in- 
debted to foreign arms for his throne. The Royalists themselves 
were cast down with shame, and could muster but faint cries of 
welcome and attachment. The silent multitude looked on the 
humiliating pageant with poignant emotions, and almost cursed a 
king who came harnessed with such a yoke. No shouts of gladness 
rent the air, no throbs of happiness swelled the bosom. Females 
indeed waved white flags from windows and balconies, but the 
responsive echoes were wanting which bespoke heartfelt satisfac- 
tion, and might g^ve to the spectacle an exhilarating animation. 
Bull and heavy moved the procession : first came detachments of 
National Guards, followed by companies of the household troops, 
who had escorted the king to and from the frontiers; then appeared 
Louis XYIII. himself, seated in a carriage, since his unwieldy body 
and swollen legs were incapable of bestriding a horse, his deport- 
ment still expressive of dignity ; around him rode seven of the im- 
perial marshals and dukes of the Empire — Victor, Marmont, Oudi- 
not, Macdonald, Gouvion St Cyr, Moncey, and Lefebvre : National 
Guards and soldiers closed the rear. Thus they passed, until 
through the crowded but mournful ways the Tuileries was reached, 
and the eldest of the exiled Bourbons again installed in the palace 
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t>f his ancestors, which had already received so many different 
masters, and was yet destined to receive so many more. 

To the rapid march of Wellington and Blucher on Paris, and to 
their subsequent occupation of that city, may the second restora- 
tion of Louis XY III. be therefore principally ascribed. By follow- 
ing closely in their wake, and being prepared to enter the capital 
almost simultaneously with them, he put an end to all machinations 
Against him by parties in the interior, and at the same time evaded 
nay opposition on the part of Alexander or Francis, both of whom 
would have seen with satis&ction a different solution of the crisis. 
He retook the crown as a matter of right, however unfitly 
vindicated it might have been, and still styled himself * by the 
grace of God Kmg of France and Navarre/ and already in the 
twenty-first year of his reign. Nevertheless, as the emperors of 
Bussia and Austria had crossed the eastern frontier, and were 
advancing into the country at the head of armies amounting to 
■360,000 men, whilst another force of 100,000 Austiians and 
Piedmontese had invaded the south, and captured Lyons, it was 
necessary for him to propitiate their good-will, and particularly 
that of Alex^der, who exercised a commanding influence over 
his continental allies. Accordingly, in the formation of the council 
of ministers, Talleyrand reproduced the idea of nominating Pozzo 
di Boi^ to a department ; and when that astute personage declined 
it, on &e ground that he could be of greater service in lus capacity 
-of Russian ambassador, a function much more appropriate to his 
position, Talleyrand proposed to substitute for him tike Duke de 
itichelien, who,firom his long administration of the government of 
Odessa, enjoyed in the highest degree the confidence and esteem of 
the Russian autocrat. The duke likewise declined the proffered 
honour, from his aversion to sit as a colleague in the same cabinet 
ivith two such noted revolutionists as Talleyrand and Fouchg; 
but the proposals in themselves sufiSced to flatter Alexander, and 
on his arrival at Paris on the 10th of July, in company with the 
sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, he seemed to have laid aside 
his animosity against the Prince of Beneveni^, and expressed a 
general acquiescence in the state of .tilings as they stood. Conse- 
quently the first ministry of Louis XYIIL remained imperfect, and, 
from its heterogeneous and antagonist elements, could scarcely 
be other than transitory. Talleyrand lyas president of the council 
and minister of foreign affairs; Baron Pasquier minister of justice 
jmd interim-minister of the interior ; Fouche minister of police, 
with Decazes, already a sort of royal favourite, as prefect of police, 
to keep a watch on his proceedings; Baron Louis minister of finance, 
Jaucourt of marine, and Gouvion St Cyr of war. . Macdonald, 
Beugnot, and Mol6 likewise held offices, but not seats in the 
cabinet. Fouch6 and Talleyrand had acted together as colleagues 
both under the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire; but 
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then the departmenis of govemment were laolated, aod the minis* 
ters were in fiict mere agents or derics acting in snbaervienee to 
the chiefs of the execntive power ; whereas now, under a oonstita- 
tional monarchy) the ministers were to act severally aad coUec- 
tively, imder the superior gnidance of the president of the counciL 
As was natm«l with two men between whom some points of nsen- 
bhmce existed, with nnmeroos strildng differences leading to a per- 
petual rivalry, they cherished a cordial detestation of each other ; 
and no sooner was the ministry installed, than Fonehi hegaa as 
usual to intrigue against his leader. The Count d'Artoifl had re> 
turned with & royal brother, and again aspired to influence hia 
counsels in an ultra-royalist sense. Upon him the indefiiligalde 
Fouch^ seized, to use him as an instrument in supplanting Taliey- 
rand; and the more readily to gain his ear,hepaid aasidaous covi 
to his favourite M. do Yitrolles, whilst upon subordinate persons 
around him he freely lavished the secret funds of the pdioe. Bath 
was the incrediUe perfidy of this man, so mveterate was he in the 
practices of duplicity, that he enoonniged the mfatnated prince 
and his coterie to damonr for an abnegation of the Charter and a 
return to pure monardiy as prior to 1789; and the difficulties 
thus thrown in the way of the government were sm^ that Talley- 
rand seriously entertained the proposal of sending D*Artoia out oi 
the kingdom as an incorrigible perturbator. He abandoned the 
idea only from a conviction that his absence wonld be productiye 
of little good so long as the Duchess d* Angoaleme remained be- 
hind; and from her, whom the Royalists {MsitivBly adored as an 
angel miraculously preserved from the revolutionary tomby it was 
well known the king would never consent to part.* 

Hucher, the commander of the Prussian army, was what his 
countrymen delight to call him — a true-hearted German. The 
unutterable woes of the French domination in Germany had 
sunk heavily on his mind, which was untutored save in the 
science of warfare. Simple^ rough, and energetic, he was fierce 
and impassioned in his temperament, gross in his pleasures^ 
barbarian in his tastes. Left by his master, Frederidc-Williani» 
unfettered in his instructions, he gave vent to all the revengeful 
and savage nature of his disposition, and treated the French as 
they had treated the Germans, with the harshness and rigour 
of an offended conqueror. He had kept aloof from any commiK 
nication with Louis XYIII. or his court, scorning to conceim 

* The Duke d'Otranto was naturally r^arded by all the patrfotio party aa an 
execrable scoundrel, and particularly by Camot, with whom he had had many 
angry diBcussions in the commission (Mfgovamment. Upon the oCBoial notifioatian 
of his appointment to be minister of police appearing, Camot wrote to him in 
these words : * Traitor, whither do you wish that I should go ?' To wliid& 
Fouch^ replied as briefly: * When yon (duMMe, imbecile.' In one of their 
WTODgiea at the council-board, Fouch^ had openly told Camot that he was na 
better than an old wi/6—eax expression at which, it seems, the latter took deep 
umbrage. 
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lumself about what goTemment might be imposed on Fraaoe, 
and intent onlj to ayenge the wrongs and humiliations of his 
conntrjr. When he entmd Pari%two objects presengted them* 
selves which stirred his ire es^dallj, and prompted him to 
satiate his wrath. These were the triumphal Oolnmn of Austeiv 
litz, and the magnificent Bridge of Jena^ and he determined to 
diestroy them : the first in revenge for the removal bj Napoleon 
of the Colnmn of Bosbach, erected in commemoration of Fre» 
derick the Great's victory over the French at that place; the 
seooad because of the name it bore, reminiscent of Prussia's day 
of doom. He forthwith commenced operations on the bridge by 
ranning mines under the arches^ with the intention of blowing it 
into the air. The unhappy Louis was apprised of his design, and 
sent) in consternation, to beg an interview with him. Blucber 
appeared before the king, to whom he scarcely deigned to pay 
an ordinary respect. Louis addressed him, alluding to the in> 
jnrious report he had heard, which he professed to disbelieve 
as calumnious to the character of the Prussian king, and inti- 
mated his intention to change the name of the bridge. Blncher 
sorUly replied that his information was quite correct^ and that 
it was his duty to destroy a monument which was an insult to 
bis nation. Louis asked him if he would so pitifully revenge him- 
self on mere stones; and when the Goth retorted that Napoleon 
had carried off the bronze horses from the Brandenburg gate at 
Berlin, the witty monarch rejoined : ' Well, then, pray carry off 
the bridge, but don't shatter it to pieces.' Being unable, however, 
to move the obdurate soldier from his purpose, Louis imme- 
diately wrote energetic letters to the king of Prussia and the 
emperor of Bussia^ in which he stated that if the bridge were 
really to be blown up, he would place himself upon it at the 
moment of execution. Fearing that their reply might be too 
late to save the bridge^ he likewise made a communication to 
WelBngton, and requested his interference to procure at least 
a dday of the project. But the British conmiander, who felt 
his own character compromised in so gross a violation of the 
capitulation, had already remonstrated with Blucher against his 
meditated violence; and when the latter continued his prepara- 
tions in spite of him, addressed him again in very strong language^ 
and insisted that he should at all events wait until the pleasure 
of the allied sovereigns was known, to whom the king had made 
a powerful appeal.* It is probable that this second communi- 

* The utremions cndeaTOUTB of Wellington to saye the Bridge of Jena are 
studioQBly concealed by Hie majority of French writers and historians in their 
acconnts of the transaction, the Abb^ Capefigne being about the only exception, 
and the wretched MontgaOlard, who can write neither truth nor grammar, 
actually accuses him of assisting in the enterprise.— ITM. de Franeet torn. viii. 
p. 248. The letters of Wellington to Blucher, dated respectively the 8th and 9th 
of July, are both in Onrwood's collection, yoL zii pp. 649 and 558, 
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cation would haye had equally little effect, but on the same day, 
the 9th of July, a letter reached Blucher from Alexander, which 
induced him to abandon his horrible design. Alexander was not 
only of too generous a character to sanction such a proceeding, 
but his mind was not inflamed with so keen and blind a desire of 
vengeance as his allies, and he accordiogly commanded Blucher 
in imperative terms to leave every monument in Paris untouched, 
threatening to make him reconstruct any he might injure at his 
own expense. As for the king of Prussia, he purposely abstained 
from returning an answer to the letter of Louis XYIII., hoping 
probably that in the meantime Blucher would have destroyed 
the bridge ; and, it is said, he expressed iadignation at the auto- 
crat's unwarranted interference vrith his general to save it. 
Thus by the display of vigour on the part of a Bourbon prince^ 
by the timely protest of a British general, and by the decisive 
mandate of a Russian czar, was one of the finest of Kapoleon's 
erections preserved, and the French allowed to retain their 
boastful record of Teutonic slavery in the still existing Bridge 
of Jena. 

But if the unexecuted purpose of Blucher, and perhaps that 
of Eling Frederick- William, to deface or destroy the monuments 
of Paris be fitted to call down reprobation, it must be confessed 
that the French had given more than one warranty by an atro- 
oious example. In blowing up the ramparts of Vienna in 1809, 
and in destroying the venerated buildmgs of the Kremlin in 
1812, Napoleon had exhibited a gratuitous barbarism which 
might have been made to justify almost any retaliation.* To 
the credit of the Allies, it is recorded that they wreaked no 
merely malicious vengeance on the French nation when they 
had it in their power, despite the provocations they had received. 
But they took their full meed of what might be called their legi- 
timate vengeance, and too amply for either justice or good policy. 
Napoleon had been the first to adopt, in his Italian campaign 
of 1796, the practice of abstracting every work of art possessing 
superior merit from the princes and states he conquered for the 
onrichment of Paris ; and thus in the course of his career, having 
subdued the continent of Europe, and occupied its principal cities, 
he had amassed in his capital almost all the treasures of genius 
extant in the civilised world, to the detriment and impoverish- 
ment of every other community. In this novel system of robbery, 
which was the most palpably humiliating to subjugated nations, 

* M. ThierSfthe eycophantic annalist of Napoleon, has already by antioipation^ 
in his ' History of the Consulate and Empire/ anathematised the conduct of 
Blucher as brutal,' and it remains, to be seen, if he ever venture to publish the 
conclusion of that difPusest of narratives, what epithet he will apply to the con- 
duct of the Emperor in blowing up the Kremlin, which, be it ever remembered, 
svas not simply an ornamental construction, but an object of religious reverence 
to the Russians, and therefore immeasurably dear to them. 
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ho acted as well from the inherent violence and indifference 
to the feelings of others which marked his character so forcibly, 
as from his desire to feed the vanity of the French, knowing the 
gratification of that to be the readiest passport to their attach- 
ment and applause. Thus he made Paris the centre not only 
of dominion, but of everything that was great and glorious in 
art or science ; not a statue, or picture, or sculpture, or object 
of historical or curious value, having escaped his insatiable grasp. 
When the Allies entered Paris in 1814, such was the spirit of 
Bioderation by which they were actuated, that they suffered the 
whole of these pilfered articles, these priceless spoils of rapine, 
to remain untouched, and the French were left the consolation 
of possessing the most matchless museum in the world. But 
now, after their second inordinate sin, after they had shown that 
the spirit of conciliation was lost upon them, and that liberty 
itself had no charms for them akin to the temptation of luxuriat- 
ing in foreign conquest, it was justly deemed a piece of super- 
fluous magnanimity to leave them in possession of objects really 
belonging to others, and nefariously acquired by them. Accord- 
ingly the Louvre, that teeming magazine of artistic wealth, was 
rifled, and every power took what had been originally torn from 
it. Blucher set the first example in behalf of Prneeia ; and some 
idea of the extent of Napoleon's depredations may be gathered 
from the fact^ that the list of articles reclaimed as abstracted 
by him from Ihe palaces, castles, and towns of Prussia, and from 
the cities of Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, amounted to upwards 
of 2000, comprising statues, pictures, antiquities, cameos, manu- 
scripts, maps, gems, and rarities of every description. The 
next claimant was the new king of the Netherlands on behalf 
both of Holland and Belgium ; and Wellington, much to his dis- 
credit, consented to employ his soldiers in enforcing the demand, 
and in removing the articles enumerated as stolen from the cities 
and churches of the Low Countries. There can be no doubt he 
violated the terms of the capitulation by this act of direct inter- 
ference, which was unnecessary on his part, and which he after- 
wards justified in a letter to Lord Castlereagh, couched in very 
insulting language towards the French people, and very contrary 
to his usual temperate and guarded tone. Afterwards the Pope 
and the princes of Italy recovered their lost master-pieces ; then 
Austria and the potentates of Germany; lastly Spain, perhaps 
the most plundered of all ; imtil of the mighty repository collected 
from all the comers of Europe, nothing was left but what the 
native art and genius of France, the taste and munificence of 
her ancient sovereigns, had contributed to embellish the halls 
and corridors of the most renowned of her sumptuous edifices. 

Bemadotte, Prince-Boyal of Sweden, had said to Louis XYIII. 
in the previous year, tendering him his advice as to the mode in 

VOL. III. c 
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wbich he should conduct his goTemment : 'Sire, make your eoof 
cessions more to men than to things, to vanities and self-loYe9 
than to principles: I know the French of the Bevolution: they 
require to be ruled by a rod of iron, or to be coaxed with sugar- 
plums.'* This estimate of his countrymen came with a very bad 
grace from an old Jacobin, whose revolutionajy tendencies had 
often provoked the displeasure of Napoleon when himself a repub- 
lican general ; but it is in the main true. Public principle was 
well-nigh dead and out of fashion among the French, whilst their 
vanity is a thing almost surpassing understanding ; and provided 
it be judiciously tickled, they will stand an immense deal of real 
kicking and buffeting. But in proportion to its intensity and pre- 
dominance is its quick and acute susceptibility. Hence nothing 
that befell them in this dismal conjuncture of their history has 
rankled so much and bitterly in their memories as this despoil- 
ment of trophies, this resumption by the owners of what they had 
taken from them by force. In the mad vexation of their hearts^ 
they even conmnit the extravagance of denouncing it as a violation 
of the law of nations, as if their own acquisition could have any 
plea of legality, or as if it were not a maxim of the code naturaJ» 
valid in &e wild dessert as in the civilised city, that if a man 
catch a thief with his stolen property, he may lawfully retake it. 
But they argue more plausibly when they allege it to be a breach 
of the Convention of St Cloud; for, strictly speaking, it was so, at 
least so far as it was effected by the occupying armies. This Con* 
vention was undoubtedly a military capitidation, in which nothing 
was stipulated with regard to the government of France, or which 
the Allies, when they came to treat with that government^ might 
not legitimately modify or reverse. It was the act only of 
Wellii^on and Blucher, who by no evasion could escape its obli- 
gation; but diplomatists might afterwards insist upon contrary 
stipulations, as a condition of granting better terms in other re- 
spects. Therefore in the form ^d manner of its operation, this 
premature despoilment was clearly a derelict of the Convention 
of St Cloud, and a measure of violence and insult which the French 
are warranted in resenting; but at the same time a similar resti- 
tution might have been made a condition of the subsequent peac% 
in the stringency of which the Allies, following the pernicious 
example of Napoleon, pushed to the last extremity the odious 
prerogatives of conquest. 

The adjustment of this fresh peace with France was treated in 
a spirit and manner very different from what characterised the 
negotiations for the treaty of the preceding year. Undoubtedly 
the circumstances were likewise very different^ and necessarily 

* These are the exact words given by Capefignc, whom the French will not 
dispute as a competent authority, in his * L'Europe depnJs rErteement da Roi 
Louis-Philippe/ torn. i. p. S67: Brusaelfl. 184& 
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provoked a material alteration of conduct. Although the Allies 
had, in their manifesto of the 13th of March from Yienns^ ful- 
minated their anathema exdusively against Napoleon, whom they 
denounced as without the pale of civil and social relations, and 
who, as an enemy and disturber of the tranquillity of the worlds 
had rendered himself liable to public vengeance, yet in their 
second conquest of France, and in her complete prostration, they 
were irresistibly tempted to extend their vengeance to the country 
itself, and to take the severest precautions against any fresh out- 
break, by which it might again derange order and tranquillity in 
Europe. Some resistance which was made to the advance of the 
Austrians and Russians after the flmperor had actually abdicated 
— a resistance honourable to two fVench officers in particular, 
Barbanegre and Bugeaud--was held to show that the quarrel bore 
a national character, of which there was in reality no doubt^as the 
almost universal defection to Napoleon sufficiently established the 
fact. France, therefore, was to be punished, and such fetters were 
to be imposed on her as might effectually prevent her for the 
future from annoying other countries, either by a renewal of inte»< 
tine commotions, or by a repetition of outward aggressions. Her 
enemies had her completely in their power, for they occupied her 
soil ^ with 800,000 soldiers, whom they compelled her wretched 
people by arbitrary requisitions to maintain, and they were too 
intoxicated with their paramount position to demean themselves 
as temperate conquerors. The only hope of France lay in their 
mutual jealousies, which might lead them to quarrel amongst 
themselves ; but even this was denied her, for the Coalition was 
too firmly knit together by experience of past errors and suffer- 
ings to permit dissension amongst its members until the great 
work of pacification was finally achieved. Hence all the efforts 
of Talleyrand to introduce divisions among the allied plenipoten- 
Haaies were fruitless ; the latter continued to act in concert with 
unshaken fidelity, and carried on their conferences apart, ex- 
eluding from any participation in them the representatives of 
France. In the discussion of the conditions to be exacted from 
France, England and Russia were the moderating powers, and 
particularly the former, in pursuance of the constant aim of its 
policy, to preserve as far as possible an equilibrium of power 
among the chief states of Europe, for the purpose of which it was 
requisite France should not be reduced to too low a point. Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and the king of the Netherlands were, on the other 
himd, exorbitant in their demandsi and insisted upon large difr> 
memberments of the French territory : the first claiming the res- 
titution of Alsace and Lorraine as old possessions of her princes ; 
the second the fortifications of Luxembourg, Metz, Montmedi, 
Thionville and Sarrelouis, as necessary to the protection of her 
new frontier on the left of the Rhine ; the latter all French Flanf 
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ders and its line of fortresses, as heretofore part of the Belgic 
territory. But Russia and England combated these excessive 
pretensions : yet with such pertinacity were they urged, that it 
was not until the 16th of September that an tUtimahim was finally 
settled on the part of the Allies, and presented to Tallieyrand as 
the representative of France. In this diplomatic instrument the 
conditions laid down were as follows : — The treaty of Paris of the 
preceding year was to be taken as the basis of the new treaty, 
but with serious modifications: 1^ With regard to the limits of 
France; 2dly, Touching indemnities to be imposed upon her; 3dly, 
As to the continued occupation of her soil and fortresses by foreign 
troops. On the first point, the acquisitions of territory conceded 
to France by tlie treaty of the 30th May 1814 were to be taken 
from her, and certain of her fortresses demolished, particularly 
Huninguen; on the second, a war-contribution of 600,000,000 
francs (£24,000,000 sterling) was to be paid by her, together with 
other 200,000,000 (£8,000,000 sterling) to construct a defensive 
barrier against her future aggressions; on the third; 160,000 foreign 
troops were to be quartered for seven years on her territory, to 
be maintained by her, and to occupy all her chief frontier for- 
tresses, such as Valenciennes, Bouchain, Cambray, Maubeuge, 
Lille, Thionville, Longwy, and Fort-Louis. Such were the rigorous 
terms on which the Allies were disposed to renew their peace 
with France, placed again under the government of her legi- 
timate monarch, and shielded in her civil liberties by the safe- 
guard of the constitutional Charter he had been pleased of his 
sovereign right to vouchsafe her. 

Notwithstanding his long exile, and the persecution he and his 
family had undergone, Louis XYIII. was at heart a Frenchman, 
and felt deeply the miseries and humUiatiotis infiicted upon the 
country he had been so strangely restored to rule. With almost 
speechless agony he read this terrible ultimatum of the Allies, 
and the thought presented itself to him, or was suggested by his 
minister, that rather than yield to such degrading conditions, it 
would be better to throw himself on his people, retire to the 
army behind the Loire, and try the effect of a desperate na- 
tional struggle. Such a course would undoubtedly have endeared 
him to France, and for ever reconciled her to his otherwise 
loathed dynasty; but upon reflection, he could only foresee an 
aggravation of evils, or a chance of amelioration too remote and 
forlorn to be risked ; for after the defeat of the regular armies, no 
population has ever yet succeeded in repelling the invasion of a 
disciplined conqueror.* It was necessary, therefore, to submit, 

* Thifi conclusion may seem to be belied by the example of France herself in 
1792 and 1793 ; but independently of the egregious imbecility of the allied com- 
manders in those years, which was of itself suflScient to insure their failure, -wg 
have the authority of Napoleon as to the value of that resistance, and as to the 
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resorting still to the arts of negotiation to obtain a mitigation of 
the terms. With this view Talleyrand addressed to the plenipoten- 
tiaries ;0f the Allies a well-reasoned and temperate note, in which 
he recalled to their recollection that the Allies could not consider 
themselves in the light of conquerors, and therefore were not jus- 
tified In. demanding territorial cessions, after their solemn engage- 
ment, by the treaty of the 25th March 1815, to uphold in its in- 
tegrity the treaty of Paris of the 30th May 1814.* At the same 
time the king was willing to accept the ancient limits of France 
on all points — to allow the principle of an indemnity, the amount 
of which should not be too burthensome for the resources of the 
country — and to admit of a temporary occupation ; but he hesi- 
tated not to declare that an occupation of the kingdom for seven 
years was totally inadmissible. In the argument^ it was clear that 
Talleyrand had the weight of logic on his side, since the Allies 
were distinctly pledged to act against Napoleon alone, and they 

incapacity of a mere population, however valorous, to oppose trained soldiers. 
SpeaJdng in the Council of State on the subject of the naval and military con- 
scription, he said : ' It was neither the volunteers nor the recruits who saved the 
Bepublic ; it was the 180,000 old troops of the monarchy, and the discharged 
veterans whom the Revolution impelled to the frontiers. Part of the recruits 
deserted, part died ; a small proportion only remained, who in process of time 
made good soldiers. Why did the Romans effect such great things? Because six 
years' instruction was with them required to form a soldier. A legion composed 
of 3000 such men was worth 30,000 ordinary troops. With 15,000 men such as the 
Quards I would anywhere beat 40,000. You will not soon find me engaging in 
war with an army of recruits.'— TbilMindeatf, Mimoirea sur ie ConnUatf 107. 

* The treaty referred to by Talleyrand was concluded at Vienna between 
England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, immediately after intelligence of Napo- 
leon's Itmding in France reached the Coi^ress. Its first article was thus 
couched: — * The high contracting parties solemnly engage to unite the resources 
of their respective states, for the purpose of maintaining entire the conditions of 
the treaty of peace concluded at Paris on the 30th of May 1814, as also the stipu- 
lations determined upon and signed at the Congress of Vienna, with the view to 
complete the dispositions of that treaty, to preserve them against all infdnge* 
ment, and particularly against the designs of Napoleon Bonaparte. For this 
purpose they engage, in the spirit of the declaration of the 13th of March last, to 
direct in common, and with one accord, should the case require it, all their efforts 
against him, and against all those who have already joined his faction, or may 
hereafter join it, in order to force him to desist from his projects, and to render 
him unable to disturb in future the tranquillity of Europe, and the general peace, 
under tilie protection of which the rights, liberties, and independence of nations 
have been recently placed and secured.' On ratifying this treaty, ihe Prince- 
Regent of Great Britain appended a memorandum, to the effect that * his 
Britannic Msjesty was not to be understood as bound to prosecute the war for 
the purpose of ixnpoeing upon France any particular government.' This was in 
reference to the eighth article of the treaty, by which the objects of the Allies 
■were yet more emphatically declared to be exclusively directed against Napoleon. 
It ran thus: — *The present treaty having no other end in view but to support 
France, or any other country which ma^ he invaded^ against the. enterprises of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and his adherents, his Most Cliristian Majesty shall be spe- 
cially invited to accede hereunto; and in the event of his Majesty's requiring the 
forces stipulated in the second article, to make known what assistance circum- 
stances will allow him to bring forwardin furtherance of the object of the present 
treaty.' The other powers, through Lord Clancariy, subsequently acceded in 
form to the interpretation put upon the treaty by the Prince-Regent.— icttcr cf 
Ckmcarty to Castiereaght 6th May 1815. An. Reg. 1815. 
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had loudly proclaimed their views to that effect in the hope of 
dividing France againet him; but it was not difficult for belli- 
gerents with a preponderating force at command to evade 'stipU'- 
Ubtions which were inconvenient, and to all^e an alteration of 
circumstances in excuse for their repudiation. In this process of 
expedient backsliding Talleyrand himself had been no mean 
adept in the imscrupulous school of Napoleon; and although 
deeply mortifying to him who had so long exercised a species of 
dictatorship in the diplomacy of Europe, he applied himself to 
conciliate and win over the plenipotentiaries of England — ^Wel- 
lington and Oastlereftgh— in the happy illusion of enlisting their 
influence in behalf of France. It is honourable to both countries 
that, instead of liiis conciliation being attempted by any mean com* 
pliances or derogatory supplications, it was sought only throagh 
» concession in the highest interests of humanity — namely, an 
agreement.to suppress at once, and for ever, the traffic in slaves 
from Africa to America^ upon which, the people of Great Britain 
had compelled their government to invite the ban of united 
Ohristendom. 

Able and astute, however, as M. de Talleyrand undoubtedly 
was in diplomatic artifices, he found the Allies impregnable to his 
insidious blandishments. On the 20th of September they returned 
a laconic answer to his elaborate note, in which they intimated 
that, for the future security of peace, and for the proper indemni- 
fication of past losses and sacrifices, they adhered to their previous 
ultimatum, disclaiming at the same time any desire to subtract 
from the substantial integrity of France^ whidi would still remain 
one of the. best-rounded and fortified countries of Europe to resist 
an invasion. This reiterated declaration necessarily brought the 
negotiation to a crisis. Talleyrand prepared a rejoinder, which he 
communicated to his colleagues, two of whom. Baron Louis and 
the Duke de Dalberg, accompanied him to submit it to the king. 
Upon their being ushered into the royal presence, a very singular 
scene occurred. Louis received them with marked embarrass- 
ment, a talent of feigning appearances enabling him to adjust his 
expression to any exigency he had in view ; but Talleyrand, dis- 
regarding the sinister demeanour/of )iis master, proceeded to read, 
with an animated tone and gesture^- his counter-manifesto against 
the pretensions of the Allies. The king listened with apparent 
indifference^ and when the paper was concluded, instead of criti- 
cising it, as was his wont with regard to State documents, he com- 
menced a conversation upon the general state of the negotiation, 
and after expressing his conviction that all hope of dissolving the 
close alliance of the four powers was futile, said that he fear^ no 
alternative remamed but te have recourse to the friendly inter- 
vention of Alexander. His ministers heard him, but made no 
reply; whereupon Louis abruptly asked them: *And pray, gentle- 
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m^ are you in a portion to follow this new direction in my 
diplomatic relations t* Talleynuid midertook to answer for him- 
self and his colleagues that they were not the most agreeable pei^ 
sons in the world to the Bmperor of Russia, and allowed that it 
would be difficult for them to cultivate his good graces. * I be- 
lieye you rery readily/ the king rejoined : < the Emperor of Russia 
kas not couched from me that if I placed the direction of my 
afiairs in other hands, better conditions might be granted ; that in 
fluch a case he would himself defend the interests of France with 
liis Allies, and especially with regard to the Prussians, who are 
the most insatiable.' ' In that case,' M. de Talleyrand replied, ' I 
beg the king to permit me to retire from his council ; it is fitting 
he should be free to place his confidence in more worthy hands.' 
The duke and the baron, his colleagues, gave utterance to the 
same prayer. Louis affected to be paiued, and remarked to them : 
* You see to what circumstances force me ; I ,haTe to thank you 
fm: your zeal and attachment : you leave the ministry irreproach- 
able.' With these words, after some commonplace compliments 
to the abilities of his discarded counsellors, he dismissed them 
£ram his presence. Talleyrand left the royal cabinet in a-more 
excited state than was ever usual with Idm^ and exclaimed to 
his colleagues, as they descended the staircase : ' We have been 
tricked; this is an intrigue of old standing.' It was so, as will be 
hereafter explained; but it not the less led to the immediate and 
almost ignominious dissolution of the first ministry of the second 
Bestoration, after an uneasy existence of two months, constituted 
upon the principle of a partial reconcilement with the Revolution, 
and under the auspices of the Complaisant and plastic Prince of 
Benevento. 

As had been prearranged, the presidency of the Council and 
ininistry of foreign afiairs was conferred on the Duke de Richelieu, 
who enjoyed in the fullest degree the good opinion of Alexander, 
whom he had served for many years with great distinction as 
governor of southern Russia, the beautiful capital of which, the 
city of Odessa^ owed to him its prosperity and its embellishment. 
Assuredly the fiivour of a foreign monarch was but an indifferent 
merit in a prime minister of France ; but in these her days of 
sorrow and penitence, it was perhaps the highest qualification he 
could possess, since it might enable him to obtain less crushing 
terms for his imfortunate country than would be conceded to 
another by its haughty conquerors. But whether Alexander did 
not choose to thwart his idlies in their rapacious purposes, or 
whether they were intractable even to his potent mediation, it is 
certain that in the eventual conditions of the treaty no material 
amelioration was gained, save in the solitary particular of the 
duration of the foreign occupation. The negotiation, however, 
continued until the middle of November, and was not brought 
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iinally to a condnsion until the 20th of that month. On that day 
the second treaty of Paris was signed between the king of France^ 
under liis absurd antiquated designation of ' His Most Christian 
Majesty' on the one part^ and the king of Great Britain on behalf 
of himself and his allies on the other part. Its chief stipulations 
were, that the boundaries of France i^ould be the same as they 
existed in 1790 — from the North Sea to the Mediterranean — 
whereby the fortresses of Landau, Sarrelouis, Philippeville, and 
Marienbourg,with their surrounding districts, were detached fronk 
her, and given to Austria, Prussia, and the Netherlands; the 
coimtry of Gex and Yersois was ceded to the canton of Geneva, 
and the line of French custom-houses removed to the west of the 
Jura ; the part of Savoy annexed to France by the treaty of the 
30th May 1814 was transferred to Sardinia, as likewise the sove- 
reignty of the principality of Monaco. The fortifications of 
Haninguen were to be demolished, and not again restored. Inr 
addition, France was to pay an indemnity of 700,000,000 francs 
for the expenses of the last war, besides an indemnity to each 
individual power for Its losses during the revolutionary war. 
Tliis latter sum amounted to 735,000,000 in addition, so that, 
with 100,000,000 already paid to prevent military requisitions, 
France had to pay in the whole upwards of 1,500,000,000 francs, 
or £60,000,000 sterling. Moreover, 150,000 foreign troops, com- 
prising 30,000 each from England, Eussia, Prussia, Austria, and 
the German confederation, were to occupy her territory for five 
years at the most, or for three if the state of affairs was then 
fiivourable, and to be maintained for such periods by the French 
exchequer. These troops were to hold and garrison the strong- 
holds of Cambrai, Valenciennes, Bouchain, Cond6, Le Quesnoy, 
Maubeuge, Landrecies, Avesnes, Bocroi, Givet, Mezieres, Sedan, 
Montmedy, Thionville, Longwy, Bitche, and Fort- Louis. Such 
was that humiliating treaty which calls indignant blood to the 
cheek of every Frenchman as he reads its appalLLng conditions, 
and moodily compares them with those of previous pacifications 
so glorious to his country, until he curses the desMny that struck 
down the colossal architect of its greatness, and sighs for those 
triumphant days of empire, when France indeed was fettered and 
enslaved, but yet she was proud in her chains as the gaimt mis- 
tress and dominator of trampled nationalities!* 

* With how strong a feeling this treaty was abhorred at the very time of it» 
conclusion, and by him even who negotiated it, may be judged by an extract 
from the following letter of Richelieu, dated the Slat November:— 

* The end is consummated ! Yesterday I affixed, more dead than aJive, my 
name to this fatal treaty. I had vowed not to do it, and had a&d so to the king. 
That unfortunate prince conjured me, with tears in his eyes, not to forsake him, 
and from that moment I could no longer hesitate. My only consolation is de- 
rived from the belief that no one could have done bettor for our country than 
myaelV—Cajxfigue, Rutoration, tom. L p. 434. 
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It WAS not» however, only in the actual treaty that the Allies 
imposed their imperious law on France. They had, as prelimi- 
nary conditions to their treating at all, insisted upon two most 
nauseous concessions. These were relative to the disbanding of 
the army, and the punislunent of political offenders. The army, 
although so terribly mauled and disheartened, still gave umbrage 
to the conquerors as a relic of Napoleon ; and Alexander cof- 
rectiy expressed their feeling when he stated to Louis XYIII., 
through his minister Count Nesselrode, that they deemed it 
equally guilty with the arch-perturbator himself and that it must 
be punished accordingly. Talleyrand protested vehementiy against 
so outrageous a doctrine, which implied that an army was to be 
made answerable for the sins of a government, and pointed espe* 
cially to the gross injustice of disarming France pending negotia- 
tions for peace. Alexander and his allies were inflexible in their 
purpose, all protestations and arguments notwithstanding; and 
they concentrated towards Orleans and Blois upwards of 200,000 
men, as if to execute the dissolution by force of arms. It is 
certain that their anxiety for the disbanding of the army arose 
not so much from the wish to punish it^ as they professed, as from 
the fear of its forming the nucleus of a national rising, particu- 
larly by the Vendeans, with whom patriotism glowed as fervently 
as loyalty. Positively persisting in their demand, therefore, the 
ministry of Louis XVIII. could do no other than submit. The 
army was to be disbanded ; the Grand Army, whose reminiscence 
stiU filled the world with dread, whose achievements had drawn 
upon it an everlasting renown, was in its last shreds to be now 
obliterated. Moumfid and bitter truly was this stroke to the 
pride of France, for to the least sensitive it spoke in bluntest 
language of the downright annihilation of the country 1 To Mac- 
donald, Duke of Tarentum, the veteran of Wagram, was assigned 
the melancholy duty of breaking up these bands of warriors, 
whose old comrade he was, and whom he had often marshalled 
to the pipe of victory. The task was not an easy one, for a 
mutinous and almost savage spirit reigned among the soldiers, 
who burned with shame at the thought of their disgrace, and 
were maddened by the belief they had been betrayed. But 
Macdonald displayed great tact and judgment in its execution ; 
and being seconded by Davout, who commanded in chief, per- 
formed it withj^ut exciting any formidable outbreak. A new 
army was created upon a totally different organisation, cojisisting 
of royal guards, eighty-six legions of infantry, containing each 
three battalions, eight regiments of foot, and four of horse artil- 
lery, and forty-seven regiments of cavalry, with the usual ad- 
juncts of sappers and miners. This fresh organisation was neces- 
sarily a work of time, and occupied many months, during which 
period France lay utterly defenceless, since even the National 
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Ouaj^ who had been enrolled by Napoleon in his extremity, were 
likewise disarmed and disbanded. Never, assuredly, was a comitry 
80 made to feel, in all its intensity, the degradation and woe of 
military discomfiture ; never was a retribution for the oppression 
of others more mgnal or complete. The lesson stands on ihe page 
<tf history the most memorable and instructive, warning, if £e 
voice of warning can avail, that the wrongs of nations cry aloud 
for vengeance, and that in the end the cry is heard. 

In pursuance of their expressed determination to punish all the 
aiders and abettors of Napoleon in what they called his criminal 
design, the Ailies demanded that an example should be made of 
the more flagrant of his partasans by the approved modes in vogue 
among governments— namely, con^cation, banishment^ and death. 
They held such an example, they said, essential to the stability of 
peace and to the discouragement of future treasons. In their de- 
mand they were cordially seconded by the more fervent Royalists, 
who eagerly clamoured for condign chastisement on the subvertets 
of the legitimate throne. Louis XYIII. himself was sufficiently 
exasperated to give a ready concurrence, and it was accordingly 
resolved that a list of proscription should be framed. The Allies, 
it would seem, gave in certain names of the more eminently cul- 
pable ; but the digesti<m of the list was principally confided to the 
minister of police, the renegade Fouch^. This man, be it said, was 
in reality an enemy to severity, being far from harsh, vindictive, 
or vexatious in his inquisitorud functions, as he is often repre- 
sented ; but he had to atone for his own past delinquencies, and, 
by the fervour of his zeal, to show the heartiness of his interest 
in the cause of the new dynasty. Thus he prepared to sacrifice 
without remorse his old associates in the Revolution, and he 
selected upwards of a hundred for the hideous holocaust. These 
were, by successive eliminations in the Council of State, reduced 
eventually to fifly-seven, who were divided into two categories. 
Against nineteen a royal ordinance, dated the 24th July, was 
issued, directing them to be arrested and tried before nulitary 
councUs for levying war against France and its government, or for 
forcibly seizing possession of power; against thirty-eight a simi- 
lar ordinance, dk>eoting them to repair within three days to the 
localities assigned them by the police, there to remain under sur- 
veillance untU their fate was decided by the Chambers. Among 
tiie nineteen, the most conspicuous names were those of Ney^ 
Grouchy, Labedoyere, D'Erlon, Lavalette, and Savary; among 
the thirty-eight, Uiose of Soult, Excelmans, Thibaudeau, Camo^ 
Regnault de St Jean d' Angely, and R6al. Against three of the 
former more particularly the rage of the court was excited — 
namely, Ney, I^ib^doyere, and Lavalette. The defection of Ney 
had carried with it that of the whole army; Labedoyere had set 
the first example of desertion to Napoleon at the head of the 
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gunrison of (3ren<ybl6 ; LaYalette WM married to the niece of the 
Empress Josephine, the beautifdl and heroic Emilie de Beau- 
bamais, and had, on the 2(Hh of March, the day on which Louis 
XYIII. quitted Paris, taken possession of the post-office, the 
governorship of which he had held under Kapoleon, stopped the 
transmission of the ' Moniteur ' containing a proclamation from the 
king, and announced by telegraph to the departments the trium- 
phant approach of the Emperor to his old capital. On these 
several grounds these three distinguished officers were peculiarly 
obnoxious, and they were accorSngly marked to undergo the 
ezbreme vengeance of the law. Ney himself had announced, in 
his famous speech in the Chamber of Peers, what he expected to 
be bis fate under a return of the Bourbons; and immediately 
after the capitulation of Paris he had proceeded to the south, 
fimdshed with a passport in a feigned name by Fouch6, with the 
intention of taking refuge in Switzerland. He reached the fron* 
tier, and might have easily passed it, but at the moment he was 
stung with shame at the idea of leaving his country with the 
brand of traitor on his forehead, a tarnished name as an inherit^ 
aaice to his children, and he resolved to return and brave all the 
wrath of his enemies. He did so, and was seized at a country- 
house neat Cahors, which belonged to a relation of his wife^ 
and where he was living without any attempt at concealment. 
Being conveyed to Paris, he was immured in a cell of the Oon- 
ciergerie, where he was kept for many months in rigorous and 
solitary confinement before he was finally brought to trial* 
Lavalette and LabMoyere were like^^se lodged in the same 
gloomy prison, and subjected for a protracted period to all the 
horrors of a dismal incarceration.* 

80 far as concerned the illustrious Ney, a cogent objection 
seemed to stand preliminarily in his defence. He was in Paris at 
the time of the capitulation, and by the Convention of St Cloud, it 
was expressly stipulated that 'the inhabitants, and in general all 
individuals at present in the capital, shall continue to enjoy their 
rights and liberties without being disquieted or prosecuted in any 
respect relative to the functions which they fill or may have filled, 
or to their political conduct or opinions.' This provision was suffi- 
ciently ample to cover every species of delinquency as against 
the Bourbon government; but was that government bound by it? 
This was a question that has been 'very keenly debated, and 
admits certainly of two solutions. The Convention of St Cloud 
was simply a miUtary act signed by two foreign generals, Wel- 

* Ney could play tolerably well on the flute, and he amused himself in prison 
With his &voUTite inetmrnent; but he was soon deprived of it, as being contrary 
to the rules of the place. LaTalette often heard him from his cell play a parti- 
cular waltJB, which thus grew ftimiliar to his ear ; and bearing the same air 8ud< 
denly one day subsequently at a rural f^te in Bavaria, he was overcome with 
emotion, and obliged to withdraw.— Xavo^etfe'f Memoirs, vol. IL p. 253. 
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lington and Blucher, and was not obligatory on the king when^ 
reinstated on his throne. But the king owed the immediate 
possession of that throne to this same Convention, of which,, 
having reaped the advantage, he fell within the scope of its provi- 
sions. So stands the argument; and it may be said that if, tech* 
nically, Louis XYIII. was free from engagements not absolutely 
contracted by himself, morally he was bound by the acts of 
others whose services he had accepted. Casuists, however, were 
not wanting to blunt the royal conscience with absolving subtle- 
ties, and the impeachment of Ney was determined upon. But 
there was one, person then in Paris whose voice was potential 
with the government of Louis XYIII., and who might be sup- 
posed stirred by the sense of honour alone to insist that his own 
capitulation should be rigidly adhered to — ^and this was Welling- 
ton. And then how rich the pleasure, how sweet the consolation^ 
how untainted the glory, of rescuing from death a fellow-warrior 
whose fame encircled the hemispheres ! Alas ! Wellington was 
indifferent both to the point of honour and to the touch of sensi- 
bility. Cold and severely stem in temperament, this great com- 
mander was inaccessible to the generous affections, and with a 
punctilious regard to the sentiment of duty, had his heart steeled 
against the aberrations of softness. It is perhaps essential that 
it should be so with a commander of armies, and certainly the 
condition may be remarked i|^ all the greatest of modem con- 
querors ; but in the ancient world, Alexander and Cassar were 
glorious exemptions from the rule, and if they fought like heroes, 
could sometimes weep like women. Not so Wellii^on, however; 
not even the intreaties and tears of the Princess de la Moskowa^ 
who besought in person his intercession, could move him to in- 
terpose in behalf of the unfortunate marshal. He replied to her 
supplications that the affair did not concern him; that he was 
simply the general of a foreign power, and that the question was 
one exclusively for the determination of the domestic govern* 
ment of France, over which he could exercise no influence. No 
eloquence could make him swerve from this position, and he dis- 
missed the disconsolate wife with a recommendation to apply to 
the king himself, who might deign to lend a gracious ear to her 
prayers for mercy. 

There is perhaps little doubt that Louis XYIII. himself and his 
ministry, particularly that of Talleyrand and Fouch^, would have 
gladly avoided staining the Restoration with the blood of an im- 
perial marshal, and that one the most celebrated and beloved of 
all ; but there are cruel exigencies which governments are often 
unable to evade, through the virulence of party-spirit, which is 
blind equally to justice and to policy, and especially in times of 
reaction, when the thirst of vengeance is insatiable. Thus even 
these ministers were obliged to concur in sacrificing Lab^doyere^ 
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who was tried and condemned by a military commission for the 
crime of desertion, and who accordingly underwent the punish- 
ment of death, which he received with all the fortitude becoming 
his character.* The trial of Ney was postjponed from time to 
time until November, when the new ministry of Richelieu at 
length determined to have him tried before a council of war. 
The presidency of such a council naturally devolved upon Mar- 
shal Moncey, as the senior marshal ; but that respectable veteran 
resolutely declined the office, and sent to the king a strong re- 
monstrance against the whole proceeding. For this offence, by a 
simple ordinance, he was deprived of his rank, and condemned to 
suffer three months' imprisonment in the fortress of Ham — a 
stretch of authority recalling the most absolute times of the old 
monarchy: A council of war was nevertheless convoked, of 
which Jourdan was appointed president, and which comprised 
among its members Massena, Augereau, and Mortier. Ney being 
thus arraigned before his old comrades, his two advocates, MM. 
Berryer and Dupin, then only rising to the eminence they after- 
wards attained, demurred to the jurisdiction of the court, on the 
grounds, 1st, That the accused was a peer at the time of the com- 
mission of the offence, and could be tried only in that quality ; 
2dly, That the accusation included a chaise of high treason, the 
cognisance of which crime was attributed by the 33d article of 
Ihe charter to the Chamber of Peers. These grounds the councU, 
very anxious doubtless to get rid of a disagreeable duty, found 
valid, and declared itself incompetent to enter upon the trial of 
the accused marshal. Great was the rage of the Royalists, and 
embarrassing the position of the ministers, at this second disap- 
pointment : the former clamoured loudly that there was clearly a 
conspiracy to save the most criminial of traitors from punishment, 
and that only the more energetic means must be used to insure 
it. Moved by the excitement aroimd them, the ministers re- 
solved, on the night of the 10th November, after a whole day*s 
deliberation, to impeach Ney before the Chamber of Peers, which 
' * Lab^oyere was highly connected amoi^ the old nobility, and although very 
young, had received the command of a regiment from the royal government in 
1814 ; but flailing into the seductive circle of the Duchess de Saint-Leu (Hortense, 
ex-queen of Holland), who remained in Paris during the first Restoration, he 
was easily brought, through his enthusiastic temperament, to join in the Bona- 
partist plots for the return of the Emperor. Fouch^ made every effort to prevent 
his arrest. He sent for him upon the 8th July, and said to him, * I advise you 
strongly to leave France ; here are passports for you ; and if you have any diflB- 
culty about money, take these 25,000 francs in gold ; but get away as quick as 
you can.' Xiab^oyere proceeded as feir as Clermont, really intending to emi< 
grate to America ; but he imprudently returned to Paris to settle some affairs, 
where he was forthwith seized. It may be remarked that Fouchdis said to have 
disbursed upwards of 200,000 francs of the secret funds of the police in facilitat- 
ing the departure from the kingdom of the more deeply-compromised imperial- 
ists. It is very fitting that this redeeming trait should be recorded to his honour. 
It is the boast of humanity that even the worst of men have some good point or 
oiber about them, which saves them from the cat^:ory of demons. 
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had been previously weeded of all the more prominent partisans 
of the imperial dynasty. For this purpose the Chamber was 
converted by a special ordinance into a high criminal courts and 
assigned the aid of twenty judges of the superior courts to eluci* 
date questions of law. The act of impeachment emanated directly 
from the council of ministers, and contained charges of conspiring^ 
to seat a usurper on the throne, of inciting the soldiers to rebellion 
and desertion, and generally of high treason against the king and 
State. The Duke de Richelieu himself presented this act to the 
Chamber, and accompanied it by a memorial of an extremely 
vituperative character against the Prince de la Moskow% wImha 
he declared the government prosecuted not so much in the name 
of the king, as in that of France, as in that of all Europe, long 
outraged, and now disgusted with the delay of justice and the 
triumph of traitors. Several days were spent in preliminary dis- 
cussions on the forms of procedure^ and it was not until the 2l8t 
that the business of the trial was o(Nnmenced in an open sitting 
of the court. 

The High Chancellor Dambray presided over this solemn judi- 
cature, and Marshal Ney was defended by the same counsel who 
had pleaded his cause before the oouncal of war. There being 
no procureur-general at the time, M. Bellart fulfilled his func- 
tions, and acted as leading counsel for the crown. He was a man 
whom long practice in criminal courts had hardened into the 
rough and bullying advocate, who urges every advantage to the 
prejudice of a prisoner, represents his actions in the most odious 
colours, covers him with the slang of vile opprobrium, and avails 
himself of aU arts to procure a conviction, which he prizes simply 
as a trophy of forensic ability. An extraordinary interest was 
manifested in the course of the trial; for who could be insensible 
to a process which had for issue the life of ' the bravest of the 
brave,' of the hero of the Bussian retreat — of him to whom, as 
Harshal Moncey had nobly said, so many Frenchmen owed their 
lives, so many £unilies their sons and their protectors I The 
principal witness adduced to prove the treason of Ney was him- 
self a doubly-dyed traitor. This was General Bourmont, who had 
coincided with the marshal on the necessity of declaring for 
Napoleon, and approved the proclamation he issued to the troops 
from Lons-le-Saidnier on the 14th of March ; who had afterwards 
served under the Emperor, and ultimately deserted to the enemy 
the night before the French army crossed the Sambre. In the 
testimony he gave, he took care to conceal his own share of the 
transaction, and attributed language to the marshal which the 
latter indignantly disclaimed. This gave rise to a personal alter- 
cation between the witness and the prisoner, which could not be 
other than unseemly in a court of justice. It was at length ended 
by an adroit interrogation of M. Berryer— < Are we to understand 
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that when all the troops cried Vive PSmpereur, M. de Bourmont 
alone waved his hat and cried Vive le Boi V M. Bellart fiercely 
objected to this question being put, and after much legal 
wrangling, it was disallowed. But its effect was not lost, and 
Bourmont retired from the box covered with shame and confu- 
sion. Other evidence was given, and from the whole it afipeared 
to be the fact, as Ney himself narrated upon his own inquisition^ 
that up to the 14th of March he remained faithful to the cause of 
the king ; and that then, finding the feeling of the army and of 
the country to be universally in €a.vour of the Emperor, he yielded 
to the torrent, and headed the defection : that in so doing, he was 
both legally and morally culpable there could be no doubt, moro 
especially after the emphatic assurances he had given personally 
to Louis XYIIL upon his departure for the army, when he used 
the somewhat barbarous expression, that he would bring back 
Bonaparte in an iron cctge — words which he hesitated not to 
acknowledge that he uttered. Consequently but one deliverance 
could be given upon the indictment^ and that was a verdict of 
guilty, unless under the Convention of Bt Cloud the offence was 
amnestied. Pavout, Guilleminot, Bignon, and Bondy, the nego- 
tiators and signers of that convention, were called to prove that» 
but for the saving clause of the 12th article, the capitulation 
would not have been accepted, and that the detennination was 
positive to risk a defence unless it was conceded. But this tes- 
timony, although indubitable, and of great moral weight, was in 
reality of no avail, since the convention was the act of an English 
and a Prussian general, and could not be admitted as binding on 
a French court of justice. So it was necessarily ruled, notwith- 
standing all the eloquence of H. Berryer to induce a coptrary 
conclusion. Meanwhile so keen and incessant were the dispu- 
tations of counsel in this remarkable trial, and so frequent the 
interruptions to its progress, that although the facts were simple 
enough, and scarcely disputed, the proceedings lingered until the 
6th of December, on which day the peers decided almost unani- 
mously on the guilt of the accused ; and late at night, by a majo- 
rity of 139 to 17, pronounced against him the penalty of death. 

Ney was not summoned to hear the sentence, but the judgment 
was communicated to him in his chamber by M. Cauchy, the 
keeper of the records, who awakened him from a profound sleep 
for the purpose. It was already past midnight, and Key had 
retired to bed in perfect tranquillity, after eating a hearty supper, 
and smoking as usual a Havannah cigar. *I have a grievous 
mission to Mfil, M. le Mar^chal,' said M. Cauchy to him as he 
imfolded his parchment. *Do yt)ur duty, M. Cauchy,' said the 
marshal calmly in reply ; * every one has his own in this world.' 
As the preamble was being read, he interrupted the speaker : 
* Skip that^' he exclaimed ; < come to the point.' So also at the 
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long enumeration of his titles, he cried out impatientijr, ' What is 
the use of all that ? Say simply Michael Ney, soon a little dust ; 
that is enough.' He begged the assistance of a minister of re- 
ligion, and the cur6 of St Sulpice accordingly attended him. His 
execution was to take place that same morning, and he had but 
little time to prepare for death. Meanwhile an effort was made 
to save his life by the ministers themselves, who were conscious 
how much the Bourbon government would gain in popularity by 
commuting his punishment ; but when Richelieu waited on the king 
with the recommendation of the council of ministers, he rudely 
rejected it, and said the law must take its course. In fact, from 
the temper of the dominant faction at the moment, and the insti- 
gations of the foreign powers, it was almost impossible for Louis 
to venture on the exercise of his prerogative of mercy, which 
would have been reviled as a symptom of weakness and appre- 
hension.* At three in the morning of the 7th December the 
preparations for the mournful tragedy were commenced, and files 
of soldiers were drawn up aroimd all the avenues of the Luxem- 
bourg, in which palace the condemned marshal passed his last 
night. He was attended by M. de Semonville, the grand refer- 
endary of the Chamber of Peers, whom he requested to supply 
him with a bottle of claret. His request being complied with, he 
took a copious draught of the wine ; and at nine o'clock, being 
dressed in a blue surtout, with an ordinary round hat on his 
head, he was conducted to the carriage which awaited him. It 
was a common hackney-coach, and in the front were seated two 
officers of gendarmerie; the back seat was occupied by Key and 
the cur^. On reaching a secluded spot in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, beneath tiie high wall of the umbrageous avenue, 
the carriage stopped, and Key immediately alighted with a bound. 
' Is it to be here, sir I \ he said, addressing the officer in command. 
' Yes, M. le Mar^chal,' replied the latter with a respectful sorrow. 
Ney thereupon took off his hat with his left hand, and placed his 
right on hk heart. < Comrades, fire on me!' he cried to the 
soldiers ranged to shoot him. The signal was given by the officer, 
and he fell dead, no convulsive movement betokening even the 

* Among the chief stimulantg to vengeance by the Bourbon government, it is 
melancholy to state, were several journals of the British press. Of these the 
most celebrated was * The Times,' a London daily paper, which had already 
begun that course of dexterously siding with the prevailing sentiments of the 
day which eventually raised it, combined doubtless with surpassing ability and 
enterprise, to be the most influential organ of opinion in the whole world. At 
this period it was distinguished by violent denunciations against the men of the 
Revolution and the Hundred Days. With reference to the ordinances of pro- 
scription, it remarked, * Wc perceive with pleasure thtlt the king of France has 
at length adopted vigorous measures ; the ordinances directed against the fgaSHif 
acoomplioeB of Bonaparte are regarded in this country with unanimous approba- 
tion. The only regret felt is from the absence of several additional names. It 
remains to be seen whether these ordinances will be foithfully executed ; on that 
depends the future prosperity and tranquillity of France.' 
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most momentary agony. The body was suffered to lie for up- 
wards of twenty minutes exposed to the gaze of the curious : it 
was found that three bullets had passed through the head and 
seven into the breast; so the invulnerable marshal, who had 
defied all the missiles of foreign enemies for twenty years, proved 
pervious at last to the levelled muskets of his own countrymen. 

Thus perished the renowned warrior in the forty-seventh year 
of his age. He had sprung from the very lowest rank of life, his 
father having been a common soldier in the Seven Years' War, 
and subsequently a working cooper ; but of this humble origin 
he was justly proud. Of lus military qualities it is unnecessary 
to speak, as they have been sufficiently exposed. In disposition 
he was kind and generous, though his susceptibility often em- 
broiled him in unseasonable quarrels with his colleagues. His 
great defect was the want of firmness of character, which sprung 
in a great measure from his simplicity and mere amiability. His 
default, however, in this respect he expiated with his blood ; and 
what availed it to the Bourbon dynasty that this blood was shed? 
In reality the murder of Ney— for it was distinctly a murder after 
the Convention of 8t Cloud — ^instead of strengthening the throne 
of the Restoration, weakened it by all the odium of an abhorrent 
action, the remembrance of which was cherished with intense 
bitterness and hatred.* Extreme measures of vengeance have 
perhaps a temporary effect by inspiring awe, but they recoil with 
fearful energy on their authors, and entail upon them the certain 
doom of retribution. Thus the subsequent dethronement of the 
Bourbons was more or less a remote consequence of this crime, 
which continued to rankle in the minds of the French, and keep 
alive in them a sentiment of antagonism. The allied governments 
were almost as much to blame as that of France, particularly the 
British aud Prussian, who were more directly compromised in 
the obligations of the capitulation of Paris; and Wellington's name 
can never be dissociated from the perpetration of the foul deed. 
What a glorious solace it would have been for him, in the de- 
clining years of his long life, to have saved the life of Ney, and 
how such an action would have appeased the animosity of the 
French against him and against his nation! But at that time 
aristocracy was too rampant^ too elated with its final conquest 
over democracy and revolution ; it took no heed of consequences, 
but indulged its pride and malice with aU the recklessness of 
vulgar triumph. To make the iron enter deep, deep, into the 
soul of France, to wound and lacerate her dearest sensibilities, to 

* Mr AliBon, whose generous mind is always on a question of feeling superior 
to his political and social prejudices, has this fine saying on the death of Ney :— 
* Banished from France, with his double treason afl&xed to his forehead, Ney's 
character was irrecoverably withered ; but to the end of the world his guilt will 
be forgotten in the tragic interest and noble heroism of his death.'— Hist of 
JBiovpe, vol. XX. p. 29. 

VOL. III. D 
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exercise oyer her a capricious tyranny, was then the passkm of 
the mlers of Europe^ disguising their insidious lust by pretenees 
of providing for fhtnre tranqiullity and order ; and it most be 
said that of these rulers ike British aristocracy displayed the 
most malevolent spirit; nor, sooth to say, was it altogether 
unshared by the irreflective bulk of the British population. 

Unsatiated with the blood of the youthful Lab6doyere and the 
heroic Ney, the masters of the hour thirsted hotly also for that of 
Lavalette. Through the intervention of Baron Pasquier, who wasr 
minister of justice at the time of his arrest, and deeply interested 
in his favour, Lavalette was appointed to be tried befcNre the 
ordinary criminal courts instead of by a council of war Hhe 
Lab^doyere, his imputed offence being purely of a civil character. 
This occasioned a considerable delay, and it was not imtil the 
19th of Kovember that he was placed at the bar of the Court of 
Assize for the Seine on the twofold charge of conspiracy and 
usurpation of authority. Of the first very indecisive evidence 
was given to criminate him, whereas Pasquier and others deposed 
expressly that he was in no manner privy to the return of Nape* 
leon; of the second he was clearly gmlty, but by the law i^ 
amounted only to a misdemeanour, punishable by fine and im-^ 
prisonment. It was obviously, therefore, the interest of the 
accused that the two charges should be divided and put sepa- 
rately to the jury; but the counsel for the crown insisted that 
they should be conjoined, and it was so ruled accordingly by the 
court. After several hours' deliberation, the jury, by a majority 
of eight to four, returned a general verdict of guilty, and half an 
hour after midnight on the 20th the president pronounced on the 
prisoner the awftil sentence of death. An appeal being lodged 
by him to the Court of Cassation, a delay necessarily took place 
of at least three weeks in the execution, and the interim was 
diligently employed by his friends in endeavours to obtain a com- 
mutation. It would seem that Louis XVlil. was sincerely- 
desirous of sparing the life of Lavalette; but the fury of the 
Boyalists was boundless against him, for in his person they struck 
a blow at the imperial family itself a satisfaction too rare to be 
forborne ; and he actually dsj^d not give efficacy to his wish. It 
was arranged, however, that Madame Lavalette should personally 
supplicate him in behalf of her husband, and Louis granted her 
an audience, in which he addressed to her a few vague words of 
encouragement. But after the judgment was confirmed on the 
2(Hh December by the superior court, an authoritative intimation 
was given that the sentence would be carried into execution in 
three days. No time, therefore, was to be lost^ and a petition for 
mercy was hastily drawn up, to be presented to the king by 
Madame Lavalette. The difficulty was how to get access to him» 
since orders had been given not to admit her into the palace, aa 
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Louis wished to avoid the pain of seeing her. In this emergency 
Harmont, Duke of Ragosa, undertook to introduce her into the 
Tnileries, and succeeded in doing so, conducting her to the 
gallery through which the royal family would have to pass after 
attending the forenoon mass. He resisted the attempt of the 
officer on duty to exclude Madame Lavalette, saying, * The lady 
is now here, and she shall remain. I will be answerable for the 
consequences.' A momei^t afterwards the king appeared, and 
seeing it was too late to evade the meeting, he advanced along 
the gallery. As he approached, Madame Lavalette threw hers^ 
at lus feet, and presented her petition. He took it from hS 
graciously, and said, < Tour grief is very natural, madame, and I 
appreciate it; but I have duties to fuM which cannot be dis* 
pensed with.' With these words he walked on. He was fol- 
lowed by the Duchess d'Angouleme, and to her also Madame 
Lavalette kneeled and held out her petition. That princess, 
whose own misfortimes ought to have made her feel for the 
sufferings of offers, passed coldly by, and refused to take the 
paper. Although thus repulsed, the unfortunate wife resolved to 
inake another effort; and the following day being the birthday of 
the duchess, and also the anniversary of her release from the 
Temple, two events calculated to move her heart with benignant 
sentiments, she repaired again to the palace in the hope of pene- 
trating to her presence. In this endeavour she was foiled ; the 
sentries sternly refused to let her pass, and after she had vainly 
waited for an hour, seated in a forlorn attitude on the steps of the 
court, seeing the hopelessness of gaining admittance, she retired, 
weeping, to throw herself into the arms of her doomed husband. 

But the courage and determination of this extraordinary wo- 
man were not daunted by her failures, but rather braced to still 
g^reater exertion. Ardently attached to her husband, she vowed 
she would not survive him, and she was prepared to incur any 
risk to save his life. Being allowed free access to him in the 
Conciergerie, she proposed to him that he should leave the prison 
in her dress, accompanied by her young daughter, whom she 
brought with her to aid the disguise. Lavalette refused at first 
to listen to the proposal, on account both of the danger she 
would incur, and of the' appareiit impossibility of the scheme ; 
but she insisted so resolutely that he was obliged to yield. Very 
cofmplete arrangements were made by her for the success of the 
enterprise, and it was attempted on the evening before the 
appointed execution. Wrapped up in a large pelisse lined with 
for, and leading his daughter by the hand, Lavalette emerged 
£rom his cell, leaving behind the screen dividing it his devoted 
wife. Slowly he tottered along the corridors and through the 
enter rooms filled with turnkeys, keeping a handkerchief to 
his fiice^ and affecting to be absorbed in grief. He passed with- 
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out being discovered ; but his greatest danger was from the chief 
jailer, who was always accustomed to hand Madame Lavalette to 
her chair. The presence of the child was intended to prevent 
this piece of attention on his part ; and it had the effect, for he 
merely bowed to Lavalette as he went out, saying, 'You are 
retiring early this evening, madamef* Lavalette answered him 
with a deep sigh, and the poor man withdrew much affected. 
One of the chairmen was not to be found; but even such a 
casualty had been provided against, and Lavalette's valet-de- 
ohambre was in attendance to supply the deficiency by the 
instructions of his mistress. At a short distance a cabriolet was 
in waiting, into which the fugitive hastily jumped, and he was 
rapidly driven to a spot where a friend awaited his coming. 
This was M. Baudus, whom he followed on foot through a great 
variety of streets, having exchanged his peUsse and bonnet in the 
cabriolet for a servant's upper-coat and hat. To his amazement 
he perceived M. Baudus at length stop before the hotel of the 
prime-minister, the Duke de Bichelieu, and coolly knock at the 
door. Whilst his friend spoke to the porter, he was directed to 
ascend to the third flat of the building, and stop in a particular 
corridor, where he was suddenly pushed by an unseen hand into 
a room, and the door closed upon him. In this room he was 
subsequently rejoined by M. Bai^dus, and told that he was in the 
apartments of M. Bresson, cashier in the dep^tment of foreign 
affairs. This person and his wife had narrowly escaped the 
persecutions of the Beign of Terror, owing th^ safety to the 
shelter of courageous friends ; and they were so affected by their 
own preservation under such circumstances, that they had vowed 
to save any person in a similar predicament if they ever had the 
opportunity. M. Baudus being a connection of theirs, knew this 
peculiar feeling entertained by them; and although they were 
totally unacquainted with Lavalette, and by no means attached to 
the imperial dynasty, they at once agreed to receive and secrete 
him in their house. Of course such an asylum was the very 
safest he could have found, as about the last place to be searched 
for a political fugitive would be naturally the hotel of the highest 
functionary, of tlie government. 

Meanwhile, what had become of the constant and the noble- 
hearted woman who was content to brave the rage of his baffled 
enemies if she could but save the life of an adored husband ? Only 
a few minutes elapsed after the evasion before she was discovered 
by the jailer, who immediately gave the alarm, and gendarmes 
were sent in pursuit in all directions. The chair was speedily 
overtaken, but the daughter only was found in it — the culprit had 
escaped ! To describe the excitement and Uie consternation pro- 
duced in the court and among the Boyalists by this event would 
be a hopeless task; it was considered as foreboding a fresh in< 
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siirrection of the army, as indicating a general plot to overturn 
the govemment, as showing the existence of treachery in public 
functionaries, and a hundred other exaggerated dangers. In the 
Chamber of Deputies the fury was excessive, and the blindness 
of passion was carried to the pitch of an open denunciation of the 
ministers for hsmug favoured the luypee of M. Lavalette for mercy. 
M. Decazes, the new police-minister, was overwhelmed with re- 
proaches^ and nothing but his great influence with the king pre- 
served him from immediate disgrace. The most active measures, . 
nevertheless, were taken by the govemment to trace the fugitive ; 
the houses of all his relatives, friends, and acquaintances were 
repeatedly searched; the barriers were closed and guarded by 
strong detachments of soldiers ; the passport system was redoubled 
in precautions and vigilant supervision. No doubt was entertained 
that he would be eventually captured, through the sheer impossi- 
bility of his leaving Paris ; and in the meantime the author of this 
great blow, of this cruel disappointment, of tins imsettling com- 
motion, Madame Lavalette, was exposed to all the brutal ven- 
geance of men maddened by frustrated revenge, by the denial of 
their anticipated prey. After suffering outrageous abuse from 
the exasperated turnkeys, she was locked up in the cell lately 
occupied by Marshal Ney, the stifling^ temperature of which 
caused her acute pain. Hei*e she was subsequently interrogated 
by M. Bellart, who manifested towards a defenceless woman the 
vulgar insolence of his character, and by his detestable rudeness, 
occasioned in her the agitation which ultimately induced the fear- 
ful malady that so long afflicted her. She was kept in this rigo- 
rous confinement for upwards of six weeks, and debarred from all 
outward communication, during which her continual anxiety and 
alarm so preyed upon her mind, that when she was at length 
released, her mental faculties were gone, and for twelve years she 
remained in a state of imbecility ! Poor Emilie de Beauhamais ! 
History has many female names to record with praise and honour ; 
there are few that can vie in lustre or in affecting interest with 
hers. She had, however, the consolation to know that the object 
for which she had sacrificed herself was gained, and that her 
husband had eluded the pursuit of the police. After remaining 
secluded in Bresson's house fqr more than a fortnight, he suc- 
ceeded in getting out<of Paris in the disguise of an officer of the 
British Guards, and so escaped across the frontier. Sir Eobert 
Wilson, an English general, was the principal personage con- 
cerned in effecting this escape, and he was assisted by two others 
of his generous countrymen, Mr Michael Bruce and Mr John Hely 
Hutchinson, the first a civilian, the latter a British Guardsman.* 

* It is singular that these gentlemen represented the different portions of the 
British Empire. Wilson was an Englishman, Bruce a Scotchman, and Hutchin- 
son an Irishman. 
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They were all three subsequently tried before the French court 
of assize on a charge of conspiracy and concealment of a oonyicted 
felon,* and the last offence being clearly proved, they were found 
guilty, and sentenced to undergo three months' imprisonment. 
As for XiaTalette himself he maide good his retreat into Bavaria^ 
by whose excellent monarch he was well received, and where he 
joined Prince Eugene, who had, after the downfall of the kingdom 
of Italy, taken refuge at the court of his father-in-law. He re- 
mained in exile for six years, at the end of which time the for- 
giveness of the government was extended to him, and he was 
permitted to return to France, where he had the happiness to 
pass the remainder of his life in a peaceful retirement. 

Amidst these savage immolations of political animosity, the 
eclipse of another luminary of the revolutionary cycle attracted 
the attention of mankind^ an^ elicited mingled emotions of sur- 
prise and pity. Joachim, kiiug of Kaples, had joined the Allies 
after the battle of Leipzig, and assisted to drive tiie French forces 
out of Italy, for which timely service he had been guaranteed the 
possession of his dominions. But with these he was not contented, 
inheriting with his throne the traditionary ambition of the Neapo- 
litan monarchs to extend their< empire over the peninsula^ and he 
particularly thirsted for the territory of the Church. In spite of 
all protests to the contrary, he continued to keep military posses- 
sion of a large portion of that territory, and otherwise betrayed 
doubtful and ambitious design^ which excited the imeasiness of 
Austria, who had resumed tdl her old dominion in Italy. It is 
probable that, notwithstanding the guarantee previously given to 
him, which, although signed only by Austria^ virtually bound all 
the AUieci, he would li^ve been dethroned by the Congress of 
Vienna as a distasteful anomaly in the new condition of Europe; 
but he prevented the necessity of any such breach of engagement 
by himself taking up arms, and declaring for the cause of Napo- 
leon, the moment 'he heard of his successful progress through 
France upon his return from Elba. He was privy, doubtless, to 
the enterprise of the Emperor, but not implicated in it by any 
assurances of support; yet the intelligence so wrought i^n his 
unsteady and excitable brain, that he forthwith put his army in 
motion, expeUed the Pope from the city of Home, and commenced 
hostilities by a sudden attack on the Austrians at Cesena on the 
20th of March. His anny consisted of 30,000 well -equipped 

* Lavalette having been capitally convicted by the oidinaiy criminal ooort, 
was intended to be guillotined, a mode of death which he held in irrepreseible 
horror. It may be remarked that he was, equally with Ney , entitled to the benefit 
of the capitalatian of Paris ; and that one of the principal reasons of Sir Robert 
Wilson for his strenuous efforts to save him, according to his celebrated letter 
to Lord Qrey, was derived from his concern for the honour of England aa com- 
promised in that act. Political sympathies likewise prompted him to the gene- 
rous enterprise. 
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troops ; and he sought by proclainatioiis to aronse the Italians in 
the cause of national independence ; but his efforts in that respect 
were of little avail. He succeeded' in adyancing to the Po, 
from which his cowardljr soldiers were speedily cGciven by the 
Austrians under Weippert, Bianchi, and Nugent, and hunted back 
beyond their own frontiers with the greatest celerity. The cam- 
paign was a mere repetition of Championnet's in 1798: the Nea- 
politans scarcely attempted any resistance, but fled like sheep 
before the Austrian bayonets. Murat strove in vain to induce 
the imperial commanders to grant him an armistice ; they con- 
tinued their pursuit without intermission ; and so rapid had been 
the course of events, that on the 22d of May Naples itself was in 
their possession, and the Bourbon Ferdinand lY . proclaimed king. 
Murat escaped on board a vessel in the harbour, and shaped hjs 
course for Toulon, too happy to avoid capture by the British 
cruisers. Caroline, his queen, sought refuge with her children in 
a British man-of-war, and was conveyed to Trieste, according to 
an airangoment with the emperor of Austria. The same asylum 
was offered to Murat himself; but such was his restlessness and 
infatuadon, that he preferred wiftlriTig an attempt to regain his 
kingdom, and accordingly left Toulon in a boat with two com- 
panions for the purpose. In this Quixotic expedition he was 
nearly swamped in a storm ; but being picked up by a merchant 
brig, he was landed in Corsica. Here he bethought him he might 
strUce a blow, jmd he raised the standard of revolt on the 18th of 
September at the head of 160 mountaineers. The French com- 
aaandant issued a proclamation of outlawry against him, which 
producing a marked effect on his followers, he retired to Ajaccio, 
whence he sailed on the 28th, with about thirty persons, in two 
small vessels, bent on his original enterprise of revolutionising 
the kingdom of Naples. Although the coast was strictly guarded 
by a line of cruisers, he succeeded in landing near Pizzo in Cala- 
bria on the 8th of October, and straightway advanced into the 
town, crying out to the amazed inhabitants, < I am your king, 
Joachim; it is your duty to acknowledge me!' His appeal met 
with no response, however; and being quickly surrounded by 
the military force in the neighbourhood, some of his men were 
killed, and he himself was taken prisoner. A military conmiis- 
don was at once appointed to try him, which, under a law of his 
own enactment^ condemned him to suffer death. His firmness for 
a moment forsook him, but he recovered it at the place of execu- 
tion. He refused to have his eyes bandaged; and confronting 
resolutely the soldiers drawn up to shoot him, he exclaimed to 
them— < Spare the £ace ; aim at the heart i ' He held in his hands 
miniatures of his wife and children, which he kissed passionately 
before the fatal shots were fired. Such was the end of Murat^ 
the most renowned cavalry officer perhaps that has ever distin* 
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gaished himself, but who possessed no merit of any othor desci'ip- 
tion. His personal vanity was purely ludicrous, leading him to 
indulge in gaudy and fantastic costumes, and to cherish notions 
of aggrandisement of the most extravagant character. He was a 
fitting emblem of that wonderful era, so full of strange vicissi- 
tudes and extraordinary mutations. Son of a village publican, 
he rose on the shifting surface of things to be a king and the 
brother-in-law of an emperor ; faithless to the cause of his bene* 
factor, he was yet ultimately involved in his ruin ; and at lasty 
impelled by sheer insanity, he died the death of a malefactor on 
a lonely strand by virtue of a law he had passed for his own 
protection ! 

It is a sad task to record the successive extinction of the 
glorious names which had filled the world with their matchless 
fame for a quarter of a century, but it is now the turn of the 
great Napoleon liimself to be dismissed the scene. He had left 
3ialmaison on his melancholy journey to Rochefort on the 2d of 
July, accompanied by a numerous suite of nearly forty persons — 
including Counts Bertrand, Montholon, and Las Cases; Savary, 
Duke of Rovigo ; General Lallemand and Baron Gourgaud— and 
escorted by General Beker, the commissioner appointed to attend 
npon him by the Provisional Gtevemment. He reached Roche- 
fort in the course of the following day, and here he first perhaps 
became aware of all the difficulties of his position. Immediately 
after the battle of Waterloo, the British Admiralty had placed 
numerous cruisers along l^e whole of the western coast of France 
for the express purpose of intercepting him if he should attempt 
to escape across the Atlantic, as was supposed probable. The 
Belleropkon man-of-war, under the command of Captain Maitland, 
was stationed off Rochefort, with some smaller vessels, and kept 
vigilant watch on all egress from the- harbour. To transport him 
to America, Napoleon had at his disposition two frigates, a brig, 
and a corvette; and the question was, whether he should put to 
sea, and endeavour to elude the blockade, fighting his way out if 
necessary, or seek some other mode of escape. It is true that he 
had another alternative open to him ; he might rejoin the army, 
now falling back behind the Loire, and renew a desperate struggle 
in which he might at least meet death with his sword in his hand; 
and it is certain that several communications passed between him 
and the chiefs of that army on this interesting point. But Napo- 
leon seems to have been completely prostrated by his last crown- 
ing calamity, and to have been actuated almost entirely by a 
regard to his personal safety. If he braved the risk of continuing 
the war in the heart of France, he incurred the certain danger of 
suffering the last extremity of vengeance from the conquerors, 
by whom he would be treated in reality as a rebel to the lawful 
sovereign of the country. If he surrendered himself, he might 
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liox>e to be treated with some consideration, and be permitted at 
least to retire into private life, for which he professed to have 
now an exclusive desire. Again, if he attempted to escape out of 
Bochefort, and were captured, he would be clearly in the predi- 
<»ment of a prisoner of war, and at the mercy of the power into 
whose hands he fell. Thus he was distracted by opposing con- 
siderations; and he remained for several days in anxious delibe- 
ration as to what course he should pursue. At length, on the 
10th of July, he determined upon opening a communication with 
CSaptain Maitland, and despatched Savary and Las Cases on board 
the Bellerophon, under a flag of truce, to ascertain whether the 
British commander would grant a safe conduct across the seas to 
the late Emperor of the French ; to which a very decided negar 
tive was at once given. But a negotiation was thus commenced 
which gradually ripened into a more important one for the sur*- 
render of the person of Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, on 
condition that he should be taken to England, but without any 
pledge on the part of Maitland as to the maimer in which he 
would be treated by the British' government. Las Cases princi- 
pally conducted this negotiation on behalf of the Emperor, and 
laboured hard to extract from the captain some positive under- 
taking on this head, but unsuccessfully, because his instructions 
were precise upon the subject, and he had no latitude of discretion 
left him. Therefore, although it was afterwards asserted by both 
Job Cases and Napoleon, and is repeated by the French writers, 
that Captain Maitland gave assurances which alone induced the act 
of surrender, there is nothing more imtrue ; and the undoubted 
fact is, that in the extremity of his fortune, and when reduced to 
scarcely any other alternative, of his own accord, and with his 
eyes open, the Emperor threw himself upon the generosity of the 
British government, which, he flattered himself, would be deterred 
by public opinion from acting with harshness towards him. Ao- 
cordingly, he wrote on the 13th of July the following letter to 
the Prince-Begent : — 

' ROCHEFORT, July 13, 1815. 
Your Boyal Highness— A victim to the factions which dis^ 
tract my country, and to the enmity of the greatest powers of 
Europe, I have terminated my political career, and I come, like 
Themistocles, to throw myself upon the hospitality of the British 
people. I put myself under the protection of their laws : which 
I claim from your Boyal Highness as the most powerful, the most 
constant) and the most generous of my enemies. Napoleon.* 

This letter was forthwith despatched by Captain Maitland, who 
sent General Gourgaud as the bearer of it in a fastpsailing cutter, 
and on the 15th Napoleon repaired on board the Bellerophon, 
for the second time treading as an exile the deck of a British 
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diip of war^ having previously been conveyed to Elba by the 
frigate Undcaented. He was received with marked distinctioii, 
hut not with the honours paid to crowned heads; and as he 
accosted Captain Maitland on the quarter-deck, he said to him, 
^I come to place myself under the protection of your prince and 
laws.' During the voyage to England he manifested great equa- 
nimity and even cheerfulness of temper, winning aJl with whom he 
conversed by that matchless power of feuBcination which he pos- 
sessed so eminently, and exhibiting the greatest interest in the 
discipline and management of the ship, which he contrasted 
favourably with the noise and confusion he had remarked on 
iK>ard of French vessels. The Bellerophon arrived at Torbay on 
the 24th of July, and there the captain received the strictest 
orders to debar his captive from all communication with the 
shore ; for which purpose no person was permitted to approach 
within three hundred yards of the ship, except seamen and 
officers belonging to her. Nevertheless such was the fever of 
onriosity excited to behold the illustrious exile, that the sea was 
crowded with boats for an immense distance around ; and their 
oager occupants o'ften broke through the cordon of guard-boats, 
incurring every extremity of danger for the chance of obtaining 
a glimpse of ^e Emperor, whose dreaded name had filled their 
oars for so long a period. Napoleon himself seemed to take 
pleasure in this extraordinary display of excitement, and often 
responded with bows to the loud huzzas with which he was 
greeted whenever his well-known form was descried. 

Nothing excites among the generality of mankind a warmiBr 
int^iest than the spectacle or contemplation of fallen greatness ; 
nothing tends so effectually to convert feelings of anger or resent- 
ment into a generous commiseration and sympathy, and assuredly 
liistory has no more striking example to arouse reflection than 
this of the deposed conqueror suing as a suppliant to the regent 
<^ England— an Alexander at the feet of a Sardanapalus — and 
speakmg in the noble language it is so difficult for the human 
heart to resist. But for the future peace of the world it was per- 
haps fortunate, likewise peradventure for its ultimate happiness, 
that the rulers of England were at that time men insensible to 
the impulses of generosity, unless it may be said they were suffi- 
ciently generous in lavishing the national funds ; but in the more 
oxalted sense of the term they were lamentably deficient^ and 
much more so of magnanimity, the strange quatity ascribed to 
their ostensible chief by Napoleon in h^ famous letter. Tet 
in this chequered life even vices and Mlings sometimes serve 
for a beneficial end, since to minds of a more elevated cast the 
question of the disposition of Napoleon would have been doubt- 
less a most difficult and painful one, embarrassing almost beyond 
solution, from the strong conflict between feeling and judgment 
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With ihem there was no heedtation en the point ; and it was at once 
determined that he should be detained a prisoner, a close prisoner, 
in some distant island where he might be securely guarded; and 
the rock of St Helena was fixed upon for the purpose. Against 
this decision the unfortunate Emperor protested most yehementlyy 
claiming to be treated as a voluntary confider in the honour 
and humanity of the British government^ which he denied to 
have any power over him by any recognised law, and demanding 
leave to reside in England if he were refused permission to go 
at large, and proceed, as he wished, to the United States. He even 
held out threats of committing suicide rather than be banished 
to a pestilential climate, which he was assured would speedily 
kill him; and three of his military attendants vowed that they 
would themselves despatch him before allowing him to suffer 
such indignity. But these protestations and threats were alike 
disregarded: he was removed on the 4th of August from the 
Bellerophon to the Northumberland, under the command of Sir 
George Cockbum, and, with the exception of Savaiy and Lalle- 
man<^ who were not allowed to accompany him, as being pro- 
scripts of the French government, was conducted with his suite 
of attendants to the sequestered and tropical shores of St Helena. 
In the execution of this terrible measure, at the same time, the 
British government bore only a share of the odium, although by 
far the largest and most prominent share, since it took upon itself 
the revolting office of jailer. Bussia^ Prussia^ and Austria, con- 
curred in this rigorous condemnation of Kapoleon, and signed a 
convention with Qreat Britain, intrusting to her the safe custody 
of his person ; but of the unworthy insults heaped on the fallen 
Emperor, England alone must bear the disgrace and the infamy.* 
It was a weakness undoubtedly in him, a very pitiable weakness, 
to ding with tenacity to his exploded sovereigi^ty, and insist upon 
retainmg the title and state of an Emperor, when he had ceased 
to be other than the e&gy of one save in mighty reminiscences. 
It would have been much more noble to have voluntarily abjured 

* Some of the Lcmdon newspapen, such as the * Morning Chroniole,' the chief 
oigan of the liberal party, advocated warmly the cause of Napoleon ; and the 
idea of applying for a writ of Habeas Corpus to bring him into the Court of 
King's Bench was seriously suggested and discussed. What issue the argument 
of so flTTigular a motiou might have produced it is impossible to tell, as the pro- 
posal waA not carried into execution. Most of the other papers indulged ia 
furious vituperations against him, and i>articularly the * Times,' which then, as 
long afterwards, might be taken as the reflex of the general and even popular 
feeling in the country. In some of its articles at that time the most virulent 
expressions were used towards him-HSUch as that of a rebel, who ought to be 
delivered up to the justice of his outraged sovereign ; and of a criminal, who was 
amenable to the British law as the murderer of Captain Wright, whose melan- 
4iho]y &te in the Temple was then generally attributed to his direct agency. 
There is much interest and instruction to be drawn from these tmdoubted 
records of contemporaneous passions, more commemorative fiax than columns of 
Oorinthian brass. What would be the value of a journal published the day after 
the aflflaflflinatifln of Caesar in the Capitol I 
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a dignity which hung upon him as a mere encumbrance when 
despoiled of the adventitious aids which impart to it consistence ; 
and but that there is scarcely a doubt he persevered in his incon- 
venient pretension from a wish to vex and embarrass the British 
government when he found it so inexorably bent upon his banish- 
ment from the world, it must be set down as a littleness border- 
ing upon extravagance. He might, it is true, see in his interme- 
diate retention of the title a chance of its more substantial 
resumption at a future opportunity ; but let the cause have been 
either perverse or designing, the point was one of too insignificant 
importance to contest with him, and it might with safety and 
credit have been conceded. But from the spirit wliich actuated 
them, and which was intended to rule his dolorous imprisonment, 
this was not to be expected from the cruel arbiters of his fate, 
and the concession was accordingly peremptorily refused. He 
was degraded to the rank and style of a general without any 
reasonable warrant for the substitution. The British govern- 
ment had distinctly acknowledged him as a First Consul, for it had 
made a treaty with him in that capacity; and although it was not 
a direct party to the treaty of Fontainebleau in 1814, it had 
accepted and acted upon that treaty, which contained an express 
recognition of his imperial designation and the vain honours it 
inferred. How, then, was he a general any more than an Emperor ? 
The government tliat had given him the grade of general was 
not a legitimate government, according to the preposterous notions 
of the oligarchical politicians of that day, and had accordingly not 
been recognised as a government at all, so far as England was 
concerned. How came England, therefore, to confer upon him 
the title of general when she refused to render to him that at 
which she herself, and all Europe besides, had trembled for so 
many years? The question can receive none but a false or 
ridiculous solution ; and the conduct of the British rulers upon 
this most melancholy occasion stands forth in unalloyed baseness 
as an instance of wanton and -vnilgar spite, as reprehensible as 
any of which the teeming memorials of history make mention, 
and which stamps upon their names an indelible shame and 
contumely. 

Yet if the personal vanity of Napoleon might have been fitly 
soothed under his calamity by the application of a valueless 
designation, but which he still prized as a last relic of his great- 
ness, his transportation from the European world was justified by 
absolute necessity, and by the prudential reasons which his own 
character too abundantly supplied. No faith could be placed in 
him, for he was dead to every obligation which interfered with 
his interest or his ambition ; and had he been allowed the oppor- 
tunity, he would, without scruple, have seized the first occasion 
to re-alight the flames of war, and strike any desperate blow to 
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realise again his dream of dominion. Hence his residence in 
England, where he proposed to settle down into a quiet country 
gentleman, or in America, where no restraint conld have been 
imposed upon his actions, was really inadmissible with a view to 
the tranquillity of nations; for even if he himself had sincerely 
embraced a. retired life, and been ever so much disposed to 
remain quiescent, his partisans would have been continually dis- 
turbing the government of France, and rendering possible a repeti- 
tion of the bloody drama of the Hundred Days. But no rational 
doubt could be entertained as to the real views which animated 
him, or of his professions of a love of retirement being spurious 
and hollow ; and the AUies, if they acted towards him with the 
full measure of severity, only adopted precautions which the 
dictates of simple prudonce enforced upon them. His imprison- 
ment on a far-distant island, whence it was scarcely possible he 
could escape, constantly guarded as it was by a cordon of British 
cruisers, might have been rendered less personally irksome and 
humiliating ; a keeper of less stem and implacable temperament 
might have been assigned him than Sir Hudson Lowe, who has 
gained an unenviable fame by his harsh treatment of his illus- 
trious captive; a more forbearing sympathy might have been 
extended towards those frailties of temper, those peevish ebulli- 
tions, to which the chafed Emperor gave way — but that his 
secure custody, out of the way of doing mischief, was linked with 
the essential interest of mankind, can never be dispassionately 
questioned. Accordingly, although the feelings of himianity will 
be always moved in his behalf when the last sad tale of him is 
told — ^for <ihe weight of his misfortune will obliterate the remem- 
brance of his misdeeds— yet the cool judgment must pronounce 
his doom justifiable and unavoidable. 

Such was the final close of the career of the most extraordi- 
nary man the world has ever witnessed. Dioclesian descended 
from the highest of earthly thrones, and withdrew voluntarily 
into a philosophic seclusion ; Charles V. preferred, to the splen- 
dours of empire, the penance and the gloom of a cloister ; Napo- 
leon was pulled from his domination by the strong arm of a united 
continent, and hurled into a sickly dungeon under the ban of 
mankind at large, a restless and unwilling captive ! His fate lias 
no parallel in earthly dispensations. How he bore it is a subject 
of curious interest; why he submitted to incur it is a topic of yet 
graver inquiry. When his sister Pauline, albeit a giddy and 
voluptuous woman, but very warmly attached to him, heard of 
the fatal battle of Waterloo, she said, < Then my brother is of 
course dead.' In this expression she uttered the general persua- 
sion that he ought to have died on that decisive day, which he 
himself often afterwards moodily repeated. But as he lacked 
the desperation to die on the field of battle, ought he to have 
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adopted the other alternative which in Cato hais been so landed 
in the schools and nniversities of Christianity, and held np to 
ingenuons youth as a bright example of heroism? Assnredly 
not. Cato belonged to a school of philosophy which affected to 
view with indifference all the calamities of Ufe, and yet took it 
himself away, to avoid the clemency of a generons conqueror; he 
was not true to his own principles, an<^ besides that he was a 
most tyrannical and intolerable personage, deserves all the oppro- 
brium of a cowardly recreant. Kapoleon cannot be said to have 
had any principles at all bearing' particularly upon the subject; 
and with a pride at least equal to Cato's, he might have spumed 
io &11 alive into an inveterate enemy's power. StiU, in truth, the 
east of Napoleon's mind was religious, and it was impossible that, 
with a comprehension so expanded as his, it should be otherwise : 
at times the devotional feeling was strong upon him, but without 
reference to any particular creed. Thus, whilst adhering out- 
wardly to the fai^ of the Church of Bome, he partook rather 
the spirit of the Mohammedans, and acknowledging the all-mling 
providence of a Deity, believed implicitly in the doctrine of pre- 
destination. Hence he was led more easily to resign himself to 
his lot, and to discard the idea of adopting violent means to avert 
it. It is true that at Fontainebleau in 1814 he made a serious 
attempt to poison himself, and was with some difficulty rescued 
from death; and that in the year following he at different times 
talked of committing suicide, but rather in the manner of a 
menace than with any decided intention of resorting to such an 
extremity. Upon the whole, whatever impressions might have 
been upon his mind to restrain him from raising a gmlty hand 
against his own life — ^whether they arose from fortitude of reso- 
lution, from fatalist resignation, or from higher convictions — ^it is 
fortunate^ for the sake of his terrible example^ which might have 
otherwise lost hsklf its moral, that they operated effectually with 
him, and reserved him for a living tomb, to pine away many 
days in sorrow, tribulation, and repentance. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE SEIILBMBMl OF EUBOPE — MODIFICATIONS IN THE CHABXEB— THB 
I.EGISLAIUBES OF 1815, 16, 17^ AND 18 — THE KINO AND HIS OOUBX — 
CONGRESS OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLB— EVACUATION OF THE FSENCH TEBRI- 
TORT BT THE ALLIED ARMIES— 1815 TO 1818. 

The subvoTsioii of the French Empire operated with more or 
less effect upon the sitoation of every other power in Ehirope. In 
the year 1813, when the sovereigns of Bussia and Germany sought 
to stimulate populations to patriotic exertions, they proclaimed the 
great objects of the war to be on their part the enfranchis^nent 
of nations, the reparation of wrongs, and the restitution of terri- 
tories to their ancient possessors. They still reiterated these 
pompous professions in 1815, when startled from their work of 
adjustment at Vienna by the intelligence of Napoleon's landings 
altiiough in reality they had already commenced to set them at 
nought, and were almost on the point of coming to blows amon^ 
themselves touching the appropriation of sunchy rich spoils they 
beld to be at their disposition. From this inglorious strife they 
were saved only by the common dread and horror they enter- 
tained of their old taskmaster, which again united them in bonds 
of amity and union. They marched against him, and covered 
France with their armies ; in conjunction with England, they con- 
quered him and expelled him from Europe ; and thus they be- 
came truly the supreme arbiters of the whole continent. This 
was an extraordinary change for them, especially for the sove- 
reigns of Austria and Prussia, who had been so long the slaves of 
the crushed Emperor, and had been accustomed to receive the 
law from him as his obedient vassals. It was sufficient perhaps 
to intoxicate wiser heads than theirs, and make them forget alt 
the salutary lessens they had learnt by the events of the Revolu- 
tion ; ceHainly it effectually turned theirs, and revived in them all 
those notions of the olden time which had passed into exploded 
traditions, and reawakened in them the rapacity which had been 
the primitive cause of their earlier ruin. England was not at all 
backward in embracing the same views, although she was in 
appearance a little more disinterested; and the four leading States 
being agreed, they proceeded very composedly to parcel out as it 
seemed meet to them the different communities of Europe, pre- 
cisely as Napoleon had done before them, and precisely after the 
manner for which they had so severely upbraided him. Thus it 
is that power corrupts the human hearty whether beating in the 
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breast of a long-descended monarch claiming to reign * by the 
grace of God,' or in that of a plebeian upstart who asserts the 
mastery of the naked sword. With the reminiscences of the last 
twenty years fresh on their minds, these inflated potentates acted 
as if no such drama had passed before their eye»— as if popula- 
tions were to be transferred like chattels bestial — ^as if the hber^ 
ties of nations were dependent simply on the pleasure of rulers — 
as if, in short, the eighteenth century had not existed, and the 
palmy days of feudalism were still in the ascendant ! 

On the 9th of June 1815 was finally elaborated the fsunoua act 
of the Congress of Vienna, which for many succeeding years regu- 
lated the position of the several European powers, and rearranged 
the territorial dislocations which had resulted from the conquests 
and creation of Napoleon. The main principle upon which it 
proceeded was, that all who had suffered gnevously from France, 
or assisted materially to subdue her, should be largely indem- 
nified and rewarded; whilst all, on the contrary, who had been 
benefited by her, and adhered faithfidly to her alhance, should be 
despoiled and punished. In this latter category, of all the men»> 
bers of the Confederation of the Bhine the king of Saxony alone 
stood ranked, the others by a timely defection having won con- 
donation. Upon him, accordingly, the anger of the Allies fell with 
revengeful force. After the battle of Leipzig he had been made 
a prisoner in his palace, and carried off to Berlin, whence he was 
removed to the castle of Friedrichsfeld, and there detained in. 
confinement. Prussia, ever the most greedy of powers, claimed 
the cession of all his territories, and was supported by Alexander 
in her demand. It was opposed, however, by Austria and Eng- 
land; and finally Prussia was brought to be content with one-thinl 
of Saxony, which was extorted from the captive king as the price 
of his restoration to the remainder. Thus about 1,000,000 of 
Saxons, who had ever been warmly attached to their reigning 
family, and united in the closest ties with their countrymen, were 
ruthlessly severed from old connections, and handod over to this 
insatiable House of Brandenburg, whose princes had been engaged 
for a century in the constant practice of pilfering from their 
neighbours. Other 250,000 of them were in like manner trans- 
ferred to the king of England, whose old electorate of Hanovw 
was swelled by this and other acquisitions into the dimensions of 
a petty kingdom. 

The fidelity of the king of Saxony being thus effectually chas- 
tised, the next monarch upon whom the vengeance of the Con- 
gress fell was the king of Denmark. This unfortunate prince 
had been forced into an alliance with Napoleon from his natural 
resentment against England for her seizure of his navy in 1807; 
and having adhered to his cause even after the tide of adversity 
set in against him, became amenable to punishment according to 
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ihe new code of the Allies. It was conYenient also to inflict it, 
since, so far back as 1812, Bemadotte had been promised by 
Russia and England the possession of l^^orway in return for h^ 
-withdrawing Sweden from the alliance with Napoleon ; and this 
reward he loudly claimed on the additional strength of his more 
recent services. The king of Denmark accordingly was compelled 
to cede his ancient patrimony of Norway to Sweden, receiving, 
however, in exchange the detached province of Pomerauia in 
Germany. The Norwegians, nevertheless, refused to be thus 
summarily disposed of, and prepared to resist this odious annexa- 
tion. They offered the crown of Norway to Prince Christian of 
Denmark, and boldly proclaimed their independence. Bat their 
resistance was scarcely equal to this heroic front, and BemQ4otte 
having invaded their country with an army of 20,000 men, soon 
reduced it to submission. A liberal constitution, analogous to 
that of Sweden, was given to it, however, and the union of tho 
two countries was cemented on a basis leaving each independent 
of the other. As to the compensation of the king of Denmark, 
Pomerania was almost valueless to him, from its isolation from tho 
rest of his dominions, and he willingly consented to gratify the 
all-absorbing lust of Prussia, by resigning it to her on condition 
of receiving in exchange the petty duchy of Lauenburg, which, 
again, had been severed from the new kingdom of Hanover. Such 
were the choppings and changes these monarchs made among 
populations, carving them off like joints of meat, and casting 
fragments about in merry and careless, disport. 

Truly these were halcyon days for potentates, such as it is 
probable they will not again enjoy. The emperor of Russia, who 
made great professions of disinterestedness and magnanimity, 
laid claim to the whole duchy of Warsaw as it had been consti- 
tuted by Napoleon, but eventually agreed to. give the duchy of 
Posen to Prussia, with the course of the Vistula from Thorn to 
Danzig, and . the districts of Gallicia to Austria, which had for- 
merly belonged to her, setting up, moreover, the city of Cracow 
as a sort of independent republic, the last insignificant shadow of 
Polish nationality. The provinces which thus fell to him he pro- 
posed to erect into a kingdom separate from the crown of Russia, 
juad to be governed upon something approaching to constitutional 
principles ; that is to say, an approximation to the constitution of 
May 1791, which had been so perfidiously subverted by his grand- 
mother and the father of the king of Prussia. It was certainly 
one of the phenomena of this extraordinary period, that an auto- 
crat of the Russias should have been the most earnestly-disposed 
of aU the monarclis to establish constitutional liberty in countries 
fitted to receive it; and that he would have given free institutions 
to Russia itseli^ if its inhabitants had been capable of accepting 
'them. Such at least was his disposition at the present period. 
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yrhea he still retaiiied some of the generoas emotions of his yoath^ 
but it was a heresy m the moiu^chical creed, of which he waa 
soon weeded. Thus taking into account the immense acquisitiona 
wrung from Turkey and Persia, the appropriation of Finland, and 
the annexation of nearly the whole of Poland, the Bussian empire 
received an enormous aggrandisement at the close of the revola- 
tionary war, and more than ever towered in colossal might above 
the States of its neighboun. 

In the race of competition for spoils, Austria was neither the 
most backward nor the most modest. It was only natural that 
she should resume the Tyrol, and other provinces which Napoleon 
had taken from her and given to Bavaria. These she had taken, 
indeed, in 1813 by a separate convention with Bavaria, to whom 
she promised an adequate indenmity at the general peace, to-be 
derived of course from the territories of others. But with these 
she was very far from being content, and aspired to obtain the 
vhole of northern Italy in addition. Thus was seen how readily 
her appetite increased with the prospect of having it satisfied ; for 
if Napoleon would have consented to restore to her the Illyrian 
provinces of Venice in 1813, she had ofiered to remain neutraJ, or 
even to join him with a contingent of forces. Now she would 
have not only Illyria and all Venice, but she would push her 
fiv>ntier to the western shore, and swamp both Piedmont and 
Genoa. But the whole of this audacious pretension was not 
allowed, and she was obliged to content herself with Lombardy 
and Venice, together with the valleys of the Valteltne, the Bormio, 
and Chiavenna. The iniquity of the first seizure of Venice in 
1797, under the agreement with Napoleon, was held to be covered 
by the lapse of time, and no compunction was felt at consume 
mating its renewed absorption. Thus the Austrian empire Uke> 
wise, after all its reverses, after all its immense concessions by 
the treaties of Lun^ville, Presburg, and Vienna (1801, 1805, and 
1809), in the end not only recovered the whole of her losses, but 
gained a large increase of territory and influence, especially in 
Italy, where she henceforth exercised an overshadowing prepon^ 
derance. 

But after all, it was certainly Prussia who contrived to gain 
the greatest extent of territorial enlargement. To the north she 
was doubtless somewhat curtailed by the loss of Warsaw, but for 
that she was richly remunerated by her acquisitions in Saxony 
and Pomerania. In addition, she got considerable portions of 
Westphalia and Franconia, extending by the former to the Rhine 
and beyond it, stretching to the east of that river for a space of 
seventy-five leagues. By her increase of territory and of popu- 
lation, which was swelled to upwards of 11,000,000, she became, 
what she had never been so completely before, a first-rate power^ 
and obtained an enormous addition of real strength and impor<^ 
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tance. Pofisessiiig the principal ports in the Baltic, she had assured 
avenues of commerce ; and although she might never aspire to 
become a naval power, she had all the resources to acquire the 
first rank as a trading and manufacturing State in Qermanj. 
Her geographical position also was mai»rially altered, since by 
her advance beyond the Rhine she pushed to the very frontiers 
of France, whereby the latter was debarred for the future from 
pouring into Germany over the heads of a few petty princes, and 
must, in such an enterprise, come immediately in collision with 
her. With this change her political system also neoessaniy 
underwent a c<»nplete modification, for in former times she had 
been in some sort the natural ally of France^ from her coii- 
tinual jealousy of Austria, whereas she had no longer any great 
reason of dissension with the latter, and was brought by direct 
contact into certain alienation from France. Thus from her utter 
prostration after Jena, she assuredly recovered more marvellously 
than any other power, and attained a station in Europe which 
secured to her an unwonted weight and consideration. 

Next in importance to these three great powers was the new 
Idngdom of the Netherlands, which comprised Holland, Belgram, 
Liege, and Luxembourg, all combined under the sway of the 
Prince of Orange, who received the regal dignity. This State 
served with its vast chain of fortresses as a strong curb on France 
to the north ; whilst in the south the king of Sardinia was re- 
established in Piedmont and Savoy, with the addition of the city 
and territory of Qenoa^ forming a strong bulwark against her on 
the side of Italy. Spain had relapsed to her lawful king, Ferdi- 
nand yil., who, to mark his gratitude for the patriotic exertions 
of his subjects, deprived them of their constitution, restored the 
arbitrary power of the crown, and established the horrible sway 
of the Inquisition, who persecuted to the death the most noted <^ 
the liberals. In Germany the minor princes for the most part 
resumed their former dominions, but tiie ecclesiastical hierarchy 
remained annihilated. The German CSonfederation was reinte- 
grated with many material modifications, by which a federative 
Diet was to be held at stated periods in ^e city of Frankfort for 
the regulation of the affairs of the several States comprised in the 
Confederation, of which Austria was to hold the presidency. In 
Italy, the Pope was reinstated at Rome, and in all his former 
temporal sovereignty. At Naples the return of the old Bourbon 
king was hailed with acclamations ; and no sooner was he seated 
on the throne, than he annulled the Sicilian constitution, which 
had been promulgated in 1812 under the guarantee of England. 
Tuscany and Modena fell again to Austrian archdukes, and the 
insignificant dnchy of Parma was assigned to the Empress 
Maria- Louisa^ with the reversion thereof to her son, whom 
she had brought into the wodid to inherit its most stupendous 
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empire, and whom 60,000,000 of people had hailed as their fntare 
sovereign. 

England, notwithstanding her insular position, exerted an 
authoritatiye Toice in the redistribution of Europe. This she 
was entitled to hold from her large participation in the successfQl 
issue of the struggle, from the enormous pecuniary sacrifices she 
had made to accomplish it, and from the actual state of grandeur 
in which she stood — ^being at the time beyond doubt the greatest 
and most powerful State in the world. From the first commence- 
ment of the war, owing principally to the insane violence of the 
Jacobins, she had been enabled to obtain on her more peculiar 
element) the sea, such a superiority as the French were never 
afterwards able to contest, and which, during the progress of the 
war, continued to increase until her supremacy upon the ocean 
was more absolute than that of Napoleon on land. From this 
supremacy she derived almost incalculable advantages. Every 
JInf opean colony in the whole universe was at her mercy, and she 
seized upon all she had the slightest cause to covet. All the most 
valuable of the French and Dutch possessions fell into her hands ; 
and if she spared the Spanish, it was because she never recognised 
the Bonapartist government^ and always considered herself as in 
alliance with the nation. But it was by the protection that she 
could thus afford to her commerce that she was most materially 
benefited, since upon it her resources to prolong the struggle 
almost entirely depended. In the East, especially, her naval pre- 
-dominance availed her not only to extend her commerce, but also 
-to augment prodigiously her empire. One after one she subdued 
the native princes of the Indian peninsula, until she, a petty 
island in the remote Atlantic, seated herself on the throne of 
Akber in the imperial Delhi, and gave laws to 100,000,000 of 
human beings occupying the richest and fairest provinces of 
Asia. This acquisition, in itself so momentous and extraordinary, 
has led to other consequences which go on continually adding to 
the riches and strength of the British Empire. A fifth continent, 
teeming with every variety of mineral, animal, and vegetable 
■wealth, situated in the temperate zone, at her very antipodes, has 
become hers by a colonisation which no other power could have 
undertaken or sustained, and destined in the end to be the most 
important and valuable of all the British possessions in either 
hemisphere. Hence nothing could exceed the prodigious de- 
velopment achieved by England during and at the close of the 
revolutionary war ; and if it were commenced and prosecuted 
unwisely, if for a long period her ruin and subjugation seemed 
almost inevitable, if she incurred a vast expenditure which 
must for ever weigh heavily on her energies, she emerged, 
nevertheless, at last indomitable and triumphant, with a pres- 
tige around her of mighty invincibility, and tenacity, such as 
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encircled Rome at the' end of its deadly conflict with the Phoe- 
nician Carthage. 

It is true she had concluded another war a short time pre- 
viously, which, without inflicting any serious damage on her, had 
certainly in some degree weakened her reputation. The United 
States of America, which thirty years hefore had thrown off her 
donunion, were favourably situated for reaping advantages from 
the war which desolated the old world, and they had increased 
in an unexampled ratio of wealth and population during its con- 
tinuance. The neutral carrying trade fell almost exclusively into 
the hands of their merchants and navigators, who- derived im- 
mense profits from its successful prosecution. This trade was of 
course prejudicially affected by.Kapoleon's fsunous * Continental 
System,' and yet more so by tiiie retaliatory ' Orders in Council ^ 
issued by the British government^ which had the eflect of placing 
nearly the whole continent of Europe imder blockade, and render- 
ing seizable every vessel attempting to enter or leave any of its 
ports. The American congress retorted by passing a ' Non-Intern 
course Act,' by which all commercial intercourse with either of 
the belligerent powers was prohibited, but, which was levelled 
principally against England. A strong feeling of animosity was 
thus engendered among the American people at large, which was 
fomented by diplomatic altercations and by accidental collisions 
at sea^ until a r%ular war-mania seized them, and they compelled 
their president, Mr Madison, wha was personally inclined -to a 
pacific policy, to declare war against England in June 1812. The 
United States were, nevertheless, very ill prepared to enter upon 
a war so far as l^garded their military and naval forces ; but 
they relied upon an easy conquest of Canada whilst the British 
troops were engaged in the Peninsular struggle. In this expec- 
tation they were very wofully deceived; and had the British 
government sent out sufficient armamehts in the early part of the 
war, it is probable that teriiUe havoc might have been played 
upon the American shipping And seaports. But with the stupid 
pride which was its characteristic, it despised the affair as almost 
beneath its notice, and did not even, condescend to insert the 
usual proclamation of war in the ' London Gazette' having reached 
at this time so -incredible a state of presumption, that it held a 
few crazy frigates would more than suffice to chastise the Amen-, 
cans, and compel them to sue for peace.' In consequence, a series 
of most humiliating defeats was sustained by it, which occurring 
at sea in conflicts between individual ships, where the Americans, 
it is true, had generally the advantage in size and metal, caused a 
prodigious ferment not only in the two countries, but throughout 
Europe; which saw with surprise, but not with sorrow, that the 
boasted invulnerability of the British on the water was not quite 
incontestable. These discreditable hostilities between two nations 
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^vUch, independently of their relationship, had eyery reaaon to 
live in harmony and the closest fellowship, were at length 
hrought to an end in December 1814 by the condusioB of a 
treaty at Gfhent^ which left matters almost precisely as they were 
before the useless efiiision of blood and treasure had taken place. 
At the same time, the United States gained considerable credit 
from the spirit and valour displayed in mnltifiirious encounters 
by their soldiers and sailors, who had shown that they were fully 
competent to meet and cope with older and more disciplined 
competitors in arms ; and they began from this time to draw 
apon them greater notice^ and to be regarded as of essential 
graTity in the calculations of mundane politics. 

The changes, therefore, wrought in the structure of the great 
powers of tiie world at the close of the revolutionary era re* 
dounded only to the disadvantage of France, who had at ono 
time threatened to devour all the rest. She alone was reduced 
in sise, whilst her rivals received all the additional strength and 
amplitude which territorial increments could impart to thenu 
Her relative position, therefore, had materially deteriorated, and 
more than ever had she reason to complain of her dispropor- 
tionate lot in comparison with the powers who had divided the 
ancient Poland amongst them, and thereby justified her in claim- 
ing to extend her former boundaries. Moreover, she was sub- 
jected to grievous pecuniary sacrifices, which wrung her intestine 
resources; and she was held in the iron grasp of ldO,000 foreign 
soldiers, who kept watch upon her that she observed the peace. 
In every respect, consequently, she was truly prostrated, and 
made to suffer the extremity of humiliation; yet such is the care- 
less and volatile disposition of the French people, that Paris never 
was so gay, brilliant, and prosperous as in the autumn of 1815. . 
It was the head-quarters of all Europe in fact ; scarcely any man 
of note or distinction in his country failed to hurry to this general 
rendei^vous, where emperors, kings, princes, dukes, generaJs, 
mingled with statesmen, diplomatists, authors, to form such a con- 
oourse as edipsed the remembrance of even Erfurth and I>res- 
den.* Pleasure was the' engnssiing pursuit of all, and it was 
pushed to the wildest exceissii^.' Heavy as the contributions 
levied on France might be^ non^ of the money at least went out 
of the country, but rather, on the contrary, it flowed into it. The 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, and Blucher in particular, 
squandered enormous sums in gambling and extravagance ; and 
their example was so far emulated, that almost all the foreign 

* Sir Walter Scott was not the least illnstrious of those who flodced to Paris at 
this, period. Mr Alison, too, records that he then oonoeived, lik» Gibbon in tne 

Ckdyseum, the idea of writing his history of the great events that produced the 
catastrophe he witnessed ; hut it is to be feared that his work will not have the 
hnmortality of the * Decline and Fall.' 
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offioevB retizmed to (heir homes beggared. Upwanifl of two thou- 
(ttnd Rnglish families of rank had flocked to this attractive scene 
of gaiety and dissipation, to which, from their number and lavish 
eiq>6nditare, they gave in a great measure the tone and fashion. 
Lord Castlereagh occupied the hotel of the British embassy, which, 
under the auspices of ius wife, a woman of engaging and accom- 
jdished manners, became the chief resort of all the distinguished 
people in Paris. She threw open her saloons for grand recep- 
tions every evening, and they were crowded with dazzling assem- 
blies. Amidst such boundless -profusion and luxury, it was natural 
that the shopkeepers and tradesmen of Paris should benefit 
kigely; and they rejoiced at a state of things which diffused 
«B& wealth and activity among them. Many large fortunes were 
made by men of that class in a very short period, and the whole 
flourished to an unprecedented extent. It was assuredly not 
their fault that they reaped this golden harvest from the extraor- 
dinary accumulation of strangers in the capital ; but their exulta- 
tion and prosperity contrasted odiously with the genend gloom 
and misfortune, insomuch that it has been considered criminal in 
the eyes of their countrymen, particularly among the lower 
classes, to whom it was easy to represent them as thriving 
through the ruin of their country. Hence it is from this time 
that Uie bourgeoisie^ or trading community of Paris, has been 
more or less ti^e t)bject of popular hatred, identified as it seemed 
to be with the lordly insolence of the conqueror, and enriched by 
the very slavery and impoveridmient which ground the rest of 
the population to the dust. 

ijnidst the voluptuousness and riot in which the minor charac- 
ters of this eventM drama revelled, turning the city of the con-* 
quered into a vast saturnalia, the three principal personages were 
remarkable for their simplicity and sobriety. Not only the exi- 
gencies of politics, but likewise a great similarity in tastes and 
characters, bound in the closest amity the three sovereigns of 
Bu8sia» Prussia, and Austria. The first, still in the very vigour of 
manhood, possessed all the graces which are fitted most to capti- 
vate mankind, and his insinuating address has become almost 
proverbiaL But beneath this glittering exterior he concealed 
great talents and some duplicity, with a considerable mixture of 
the enthusiastic and the visionary. He had thus &llen imder the 
mystic sway of the famous Madame Krudener, who entranced 
hun with reveries of perfectability ; and he formed one of the 
strangest, and yet^ at the moment, one of the noblest, conceptions 
that have ever occurred to men at the head of empires. The 
awful moral of the French Revolution doubtless weighed impres- 
sively upon his mind, and tinged with a religious melancholy the 
corrent of his thoughts. He perceived in the success of the allied 
» the triumph of good principles over bad, the intervention of 
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a Diviiie Providence for the reward of virtue and the snppres* 
sion of evil. It seemed to him that the powers of Christendom 
^oald unite themselves in a common league based upon (evan- 
gelical principles, in which they should solemnly aclmowledge 
God as the only sovereign of the earth, and his Divine word as 
declared in the Sacred Scriptures their only rule of conduct. 
Thus charity, good-will, and brotherhood, would become the 
standards and guides of human policy, nations would be bound 
together by the holiest ties, and a blessed peace would for ever 
remain to crown the pious union. Inspired by these ecstatic 
ideas, he sought to instil them into the. colder and duller hc^cdiEr 
of his brother monarchs, who, if they failed to embrace his exalted 
views, were well content to gratify him by an apparent fervour 
of participation, and to join with hun in yet more intimate rela- 
tions. Thus arose that most singular piece of concord which 
afterwards operated so disastrously to the liberties of mankind, 
but which, at its origin, was assuredly founded in perfect honesty 
of purpose and in good foith. It was concluded by the three 
monarchs in their own proper persons without the intervention of 
their ministers, and it bore an invitation to all the other powers 
of the world to concur in it. It received the appropriate title of 
the Hcly Alliance^ and came eventually to include within. its fold 
almost every State in Europe, with the exception of Great Bxitdin, 
whose Regent expressed his approbation of its design, but alleged 
a constitutional barrier to his formal accession. It eventually 
grew to be a league of sovereigns against peoples, for the main- 
tenance of despotic authority and Uie extinction of public free- 
dom — ^60 liable to perversion are aU human actions, even those 
based upon the purest motives of religion and philanthropy! 

Before finally separating, the plenipotentiaries of the four great 
powers renewed by a formal act their previous treaty of Chau- 
mont concluded on the 1st of March 1814, by which they con- 
tracted the mutual obligations of an offensive and defensiva 
alliance to uphold the state of things established in Europe, and 
particularly in France, founded upon the maintenance of the 
royal authority and the Constitutional Charter, to the perpetual 
exclusion of Napoleon Bonaparte and his family from supreme 
power. This treaty they communicated to the ministers of 
France in an elaborate note, in which they did not ask for the- 
formal adhesion of His Most Christian Majesty; but they laid 
before him an exposition of those views by which they deemed 
he ought to conduct his government, for the better preservation 
of order, tranquillity, and * his constitutional authority.' From, 
this emphatic exhortation it is apparent that the Allies considered 
the establishment of constitutional liberty, at least in France, as 
the best preservative against future discontents and troubles. A€ 
the same time they distributed amongst themselves and their. 
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minor confederates the amount of indemnity to be paid by 
France, assigning out of the sum nearly 200,()00,000 francs for 
the erection and repair of fortresses on the vajndus frontiers of 
France, thus making her pay for the bulwarks reared against her- 
self. The whole amount of 700,000,000 was to be discharged by 
the French Exchequer in the space of five years by quarterly 
instalments of 46§ millions each, so distributed as to be payable 
in daily quotas upon negotiable drafts. for different sums;. by 
which convenient, but ra&ier singular arrangement, France had 
to make a daily contribution, for the period of five years, of 
nearly ^£16,000 sterling, supplying, to her financiers a diurnal 
memento of her subjugation * 

With regard to tins Constitutional Charter which Louis XYIII. 
was so earnestly recommended by his considerate allies to ob* 
serve, some important modifications had been made in it by the 
Idpg. In the first place, the number of deputies was increased 
from 262 to 395, and the age of eligibility was reduced to twenty- 
five, the qualifications for a deputy being the payment of 1000 
francs yearly of direct taxes, that of an elector the payment of 
300 francs. By a royal ordinance the Chamber of Peers also was 
remodelled. Twenty-nine peers who had sat in the Chamber of 
the Hundred Days were excluded, among whom were Marshals 
Lefebvre, Key, Suchet^ Moncey, and.Mortier, and niiiety-three 
new peers were created, principally taken from the old nobility, 
and including also the princes of the blood-royal, making the 
number in all 210. By another ordinance, dated the 19th August, 
the peerage was rendered hereditary from male. to male in the 
order of primogeniture in the direct line of the actual peers or of 
those who might be thereafter created. The elections for depu- 
ties were appointed to take place in all the departments on the 
22d of August, and the session of the legislature to be opened on 
the 7th of October. 

Although the very recent election of deputies under Napoleon 
had resulted in the return of a large majority of liberals or even 
i*epublicans, so sudden and complete were revulsions of feeling in 
France, that upon this occasion the Boyalists prevailed in most of 
the departments. In many parts of the south, as at Marseilles, 
Avignon, Toulouse, Nismes, fearful riots took, place, in which 
royalist ^ mobs were incited to monstrous atrocities. Marshal 
Brune, who commanded the military district of Marseilles, was 
seized by the brutal populace at Avignon, and killed with cir- 
cumstances of horrible barbarity. At Marseilles the illustrious 
Massena happily escaped the murderers who were in pursuit of 
him ; but a friend of his, one of the chief inhabitants of that city, 

* Prom a curious table compUed by Montgaillard (t. viii. p. 306), it appeara 
that from the pacification of Yervins in 1598 to 1815, a period embracing 218 
years, France had been engaged in wars 118 years, and in peace only 100. 
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H. Angle»<7apefigne, was cat to pieces by a thcnsand sabres * 
for a whole night aiid day the massacre continued at Marseilles^ 
being directed by the forioos assmwinR against all who were 
•denounced as Jacobins, and against retired officen of the army. 
At Nismes and /Tooloaae the disturbances took a religions cha- 
racter, and the popular rage was exerted against the unfortunate 
IVotestanta of those cities. Several of them were slaughtered, 
«nd their houses pillaged and burned to the ground. Qeneral 
£amel, military oommuidaat at Toulouse, was murdered in his 
bed by a horde of miscreants^ who burst into his house in the 
<dead of night; at Nismes General Lagarde was severely wounded 
by a gun-shot when attempting to protect the opening of a Protes- 
tant chapel. These atrocities, which were so discreditable to the 
royalist causey were never punished or even inquired into, not- 
withstanding tiie instances of the allied sovereigns^ who expressed 
the utmost horror and indignation at them ; 3ie British govern- 
ment, in particular, interesting itself warmly to protect the perse- 
euted Protestants. In truth, the prefects who were ordered to 
take the necessary proceedings were either keen royalist parti- 
sans, or were afraid to do their duty; and thus no punishment was 
ever inflicted on the authors or instigators of these barbarous 

erimes. 

Upon the first return of Louis XYIII. in the wake of the 
Anglo-Prussian army, it had been his object to repair as far as 
possible the error mainly alleged against his former government, 
and to seek the support of men who bore upon them the revo- 
lutionary stamp. With this view he had thrown himself into the 
hands of Talleyrand and Fouch6; but soon the Royalists, wilh 
the Count d'Artois at their head, began to murmur at the 
ministry being intrusted to such personages, and especially 
Fouch6, who, in addition to other bad antecedents, laboured 
mider the stigma of having voted for the death of Louis XYI. 
Accordingly, his intrigues to propitiate the favour of Monsieur 
through his favourite VitroUes were of little avail, and he was 
jissailed in the antechambers of the palace with audible execra- 
tions of A baa le rigicide! Seeing his chance hopeless in that 
quarter, he turned to his more natural allies the liberals, and in 
conjunction with Manuel, an able and enthusiastic member of 
that party, eomposed two reports for the private perusal of the 
king: the one directed against the extortionate conduct and 
demands of the Allies, the other containing a picture of the 
internal troubles and factions which distracted the country, and 
pointing out how essential it was for the king to separate himself 

* The Abb^ Capefigue, one of the few tmly honest men who have in these days 
written what is called histoiy in France, relates with simple but touching 
pathos the murder of this near relative of his, which took place when he waa 
himself a child.~£r^ de la Bettor., t. L p. 411. 
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fhwm the coimter-roYolatioiialy moyement in progress: Tbare 
lias nothing in these reports offensiye or nntrae, and Louis 
Xviil. approved of thran ; bat Fouoh^ published them without 
either his sanction or that of his colleagues, who were indeed 
%norant of their existence. It was evident ^at his intention in 
this act was to invest himself with all the iafluenoe he ooold 
derive from an identification with the national or liberal partj, 
and it gave of course deep umbrage to the king. The BoyalistB 
were incensed to fury against him, and londly insisted npon his 
dismissal, to which M. de Talleyrand himself was not disposed to 
offer any very strong objections. Louis agreed willingly enough; 
and on the 19th of September he was dismissed from his post of 
minister of police, receiving, however, the appointment of Frendi 
ambasei^dor at the court of Dresden. It was with some difficulty 
he reached this destination, deeming it advisable to travel out of 
the kingdom in disguise, for fear of the royalist veBgeanoe being 
wreaked upon his person. A few months afterward he lost his 
embassy through a new law of proscription against regicides, and 
he accepted an asylum from the Austrian government at Trieste^ 
where, at the end of four years, he terminated his miserable 
career, leaving behind him the reputation of a man, as a modem 
historian well observes, * endowed with a spirit of intrigue, a 
perversity of heart, and a fisklseness <^ soul, such as few men in 
any age have possessed in the same degree of intensity.'* 

A partial mutilation, even that of a gangrened member, is 
always dangerous to the stability of a ministry, and was fatally 
so to one like that of M. de Talleyrand, against which such 
powerful influences were at work. The king was by no means 
prepossessed in favour of his prime-minister, and he was always 
ready to lend a favourable ear to reports and insinuations against 
him. He disliked him because he had been, as it wers^ forced 
npon him; and he often said to those in his intimacy, <M. de 
Talleyrand has the cards in his favour at present, but I retain my 
suit.' When, therefore, the result of the elections in favour of 
the Royalists was known, he listened yet more complacently to the 
instigations of the Pavilion Marsan, as the D'Artois coterie was 
calleMi, and he determined to take the first opportunity for getting 
rid of the Talleyrand ministry. In fact its displacement was 
almost inevitable, from the difficulties with which it was sur- 
rounded, arising as well frxmi the unsatisfactory negotiations with 
the allied powers, as from the hostile complexion of the new 
legislature. The dismissal of Fouch6, which caused two vacancies 
in the administration, as the ministry of the interior had never 
been filled up, paved the way for a dissolution of the whole 
cabinet) since it became necessary to replace it altogether, or to 

* Mont. Hist, de France, t. Tiii p. S77. 
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essentially remodel it Louis XYIII. gladly preferred iho former 
course ; and with exquisite dissimulation prepared to enact the 
scene with his ministers which has been related, and which led 
of course to their, immediate resignation. 

It was with considerable reluctance that the Duke de Bichelieu 
consented to become the head of a new administration, for in the 
circumstances of France at the .time there was but little to render 
desirable the management of her affairs, and the violent spirit 
manifested by the Royalists threatened greatly to embarrass the 
future course of any government. He yielded, however, to the 
personal solicitations of Louis and Alexander ; and having been 
himself an emigrant, he might, reasonably hope that the royalist 
party would repose in him a necessary confidence, and re&ain 
from offering to his policy an obstructive resistance. The col- 
leagues he selected were of a mixed character, but principally of . 
the royalist complexion, since some were recommended by the 
Count d'Artois himself. Count Barb^Marbois was chancellor; 
Count Yaublanc, the old Girondin of the Convention, minister of 
the interior; Clarke, Duke de Feltre, minister of war; Dubou- 
chage, minister of marine; Count Corvette, minister of finance; 
in fine, Decazes, minister of police. This latter personage had 
contrived to render himself particularly agreeable to the king^ 
and he filled to a great extent the post of a royal favourite. 
Such was the improved ministry with which Louis XYIII. pre- 
pared to meet the new legislature of 1815. 

On the 7th of October the session was opened by him in person, 
accompanied by all the princes of his family. The speech he de- 
livered on the occasion had been prepared with extreme care, and 
it was assuredly difficult for him to address the Chambers in the 
distressing situation of France. Tliis situation he naturally de- 
plored as the result of the recent usurpation, and trusted it would 
soon be ameliorated by an agreement with the powers which oc- 
cupied so large a portion of his kingdom. The calamities of his 
subjects afflicted his heart, and to relieve them, he had sponta- 
neously relinquished a considerable part of his civil list^ and ordered 
great reductions in the services of the government. He rejoiced 
in the assu^;ance that a cordial feeling would subsist between the 
Chambers and the crown, founded on respect for the Constitu- 
tional Charter : * That charter which I deeply pondered before, 
granting it,' he said, * and to which reflection daily more attaches 
me; which I have sworn, to maintain, and which you all, com- 
mencing with my family, will take an oath to obey; which is 
doubtless, like all human institutions, susceptible of improve- 
ment; but none of us ought to forget, that after the advantage of 
amending stands the danger of innovating.' A mournful applause 
greeted his words, for a sentiment of the deepest sadness oppressed 
ike Assembly, which was for a moment relieved by the Count 
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cl'Aiiois and all the priiiees of the blood adTancing towards the 
king, and with their hands outstretched, pnmouncing, in an em- 
phatic tone, the oath to observe the Charter. - This solemn and 
renewed adherence by D'Aiiois to an act he in reality detested 
was extremely repugnant to that personage, and had been imposed 
upon him by the joint injunctions of Louis and the allied soye- 
reigns, who consi^red it expedient for the public satisfaction. It 
elicited, nevertheless, v^ement acclamations from the Chambers, 
the members of which repeated the oath with ardour. Two of 
the peers, however, Jules de Polignac and Labourdonnaye, de- 
clined to take it, on the ground that they had scruples touching 
the provision, for religious freedom, which was incompatible 
with the pre-eminence due to the Catholic faith. This declaration 
occasioned considerable excitement^ and gave rise subsequently 
to a long debate, in .which the Count d'Artois had the impru- 
dence to take part with the recusant peers, and to extol their con- 
duct as springing from the most pure and exalted motives. 

It is a striking proof of the force of that reaction which seemed 
for the moment to have extinguished both Imperialists and Repub- 
licans, that the Chamber of Peers was infinitely less royalist in its 
tendencies than the Chamber of Deputies. < More than half the 
members of the latter were pure Royalists; men from the provinces 
inspired with a deadly hatred of the Revolution, of its actors, and 
of its capital — Paris. They were sincere in their religious and 
political principles, but were animated by a zeal which often led 
them to iiie worst ebullitions of fury. Another section of Royalists 
represented the Pavilion Marsan, and acted under the influence 
of the Count d'Artois. In it the names of ¥itrolles, Armadd de 
Polignac, Juign6, Boisgelin, were the most eminent. A few 
scattered men belonged to the majority, without being absolutely 
of it— that is, without being approved Royalists free from all suspi- 
ci<Hi ; and of these perhaps the most conspicuous was M. de Bour- 
rienne, who had been long the secretary of Napoleon, and who 
enjoyed but an indifferent reputation either for consistency or for 
integrity. The minority, for it could scarcely be called an * oppo- 
ntion' in the parliamentary sense, mustered scarcely seventy 
members, and was led principally by Royer-Collard, Pasquier, 
Serres, and Becquey. It was in reality constitutionalist, and more 
in accordance with the ministry than the majority, since both were 
animated by the same spirit of moderation and limited liberalism. 
Of the Imperialists and Republicans, who had jointly assumed the 
title of Patriots, there were only two representatives in the Cham- 
ber— MM.' Flaugergues and d'Ai^enson. The ProvincicUay there- 
fore, as they were generally designated, ruled the Assembly, and 
the chief among them were MM. de Yillele, Bonald, Corbieres, 
and Grosbois. They dreamed of the reconstruction of the old 
monarchy in all its essential features, and of the redistribution of 
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the kingdom into proyinoeSyin order to destarojihe predoniafliiee 
of Paris ; holding also peculiar views on the onion of the npper 
and lower classes, to be effected somewhat after the manner of 
feudalism, but without its vassalage, or after the system of patron 
and client in the fsuling days of republican Rome, and to be 
arrayed against the body of the middle or trading classes, whom 
they regarded with disdain and hatred. These ideas have been 
reproduced in the neighbouring country of England, where » 
party had an ephemeral and somewhat ridiculous existence in 
the House of Commons, very scanty in numbers, but reqiectable 
for a very varied talent, and which gave advocacy to similar re- 
trogressive notions, assuming the fantastic and inoongruons 
appellative of * Toung England.' 

In the Chamber of Peers the complexion of parties was essen- 
tially different In it M. de Slchelieu had a decided nu^ority, 
which was so far a check upon the violent tendencies of the royal* 
ist deputies. But a strong minority mustered under the aospioee 
of the Count d' Artois, who took an active part in the proceedings 
of the Assembly. Under his standard fought the iUustrions 
Chateaubriand, who was at that time in the hottest fervour of hia 
devotion to the Bourbons. Counts M0I6 and Lally-Tollendal led 
the more liberal fraction of the Chamber, which existed only in 
diminutive force. The deputies voted an address in answer to the 
speech firom the throne, in which they sufficiently indicated the 
apirit prevailing among them. The king had recommended 
clemency and oblivion as the surest means of composing the dis- 
tractions of the country; but this doctrine they repudiated, and 
held that mercy had been carried too far, urging it as a solemn duty 
to deliver up to justice those who had placed the throne in danger. 
Hence they called upon the king to cast aside this misplaoed 
clemency, and to vindicate the outraged laws by at once consignr* 
ing the guilty ^ to the just severity of the tribunals.' Thus wben 
the government was desirous of acting with a wise lenity, it was 
prevented from doing so by the passions of its own most zealous 
supporters ; and it is a fact that the difficulties of the Be8toration» 
sufficiently great of themselves, were materially aggravated by the 
damning exigencies of those who plumed themselves as iia truest 
friends and defenders. 

If the legislative labours of the Chambers in the session of 
1815-16 were not peculiarly arduous, they possessed at all events 
an unsavoury character. Igt, By a censorahip the periodical press 
was to be fettered, ever so prone in France to outrageous Ucen* 
tiousness ; 2ctfy, Acts of vengeance and precaution were to be taken 
against the criminal and the seditious; 3(22y, Heavy taxes were to 
be imposed to meet the national engagementa With regard to the 
press, Fouch6 himself had, by two ro^ ordinances of the 20th July 
md 8th August^ already placed it under such stringent restrictinuifl^ 
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tioab eveii the duonber ni DepuUes was saturfied with them, and 
allowed them to continue. In the second category, four extraop> 
dinary measures were taken which strikingly demonstrate the 
violence of the reactionary spirit in the majority. These were & 
law very much like the famous law of the suspected passed by 
the Gcmvention, whereby all persons accused of crimes or ofience» 
against the person and authority of the king, or the royal family,, 
or the security of the State, might be apprehended and kept ia 
detention untU the end of the next session of the legislatore^ 
without the benefit of trial, unless by permission of certain fooo*- 
tionaries named in the act. Secondly, a law nominally againsi 
seditious cries, bu^ of a very extensive and revengeful character* 
All persons guilty of Tittering cries, speeches^ or writings im* 
plying Uireats of a conspiracy against the king or the persons of 
his iamily ; of stimulating to arms against the royal authority ;. 
of provoking directly or indirectly the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, or a change in the order of succession to the throne;: 
whether or not any consequences should follow such ofPenoes», 
whether or not they should be connected with any actual plots; 
or, in fine, of exhibUing any other Jlag than the tBhite fiag^ should 
aU be punished by transportation. Other provisions asagned 
tenns of imprisonment varying from three months to five yean^ 
together with pecuniary fines for a multitude of minor trans- 
gressions, which rendered it difficult for any obnoxious person 
to steer dear of its scope, and penalties. In the discussi<m of 
this law the royalist deputies displayed a fury which fully ri<> 
vailed that of the old Jacobins in their wildest paroxysms. Xh» 
measure itself had been forced upon the government^ which pro» 
posed through Marbois, keeper of the seals, that the extreme 
punishment under the law should be imprisonment; but upon 
b^ng referred to a committee, the heavier punishment of trans- 
portation was substituted. Even this excessive severity failed 
to satisfy the majority of the Chamber, who with indecent shouts 
demanded the extreme penalty of deadu * La movil La moril* 
they cried; < too long have criminals been caressed instead of 
being chastised ! They ought to be treated as parricides I ' After 
indulging in this deplorable ebullition for some hours, the 
Chamber finally cooled down into a more sober state, and ao» 
cepted the compromise proposed by the committee. 

It might not have availed much to pass laws of this description 
if the ordinary courts and juries were left to try persons accused 
under them, or if the ordinary rules of evidence were* to be 
observed as regarded them. Hence, like the Jacobins in 1793,. 
the Royalists now established their tribunals for the more swift 
and certain condenmation of prisoners. They were called Pro- 
vostal Courts, and were a revival in some measure of the old 
Qonrts of the provost-marshals. One of such courts waa estab- 
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lished in each department, and had attached to it a provost^ who 
was appointed by the minister at war, and who was ahnost uni- 
versally a military officer of the old regime. The fmiction of this 
personage was to seize and drag before the provostal court all 
whom he supposed disaffected, engaged in plots against the govem- 
tnent, or chu*geable under the law of seditious cries. The court 
itself was composed of a president and judges nominated by the 
chancellor, and was not trammeled by the intervention of a jury. 
At the same time a ramified system of courts-martiiEd was matured 
under the minister of war, for the benefit of offenders of a military 
stamp ; and these two jurisdictions soon came into active play, 
and diffiised a consternation through the country whibh recalled 
the worst days of the Jacobin terror. In almost every town a 
royalist committee was organised, which maintained a constant 
communication with the central power in Paris, the Pavilion 
Marsan. The action of the government was absolutely paralysed 
through these committees, which usurped all the Amctions of 
authority in their different localities. Through their means every 
office under the crown was placed in the hands of an undoubted 
Boyalist ; and from the judicial bench and magistrature especially, 
all were dismissed whose conduct or principles were thou^t to 
be ever so slightly tainted. The real intentions of Louis XYIII. 
and the Duke de Bichelieu were thus completely thwarted ; but 
from fear of the tyrannical majority in the Chamber of Deputies, 
which they were apprehensive might refuse to vote the budget, 
they were obliged to acquiesce, and wink at proceedings they 
entirely disapproved. The Count d'Artois was the veritable mo- 
narch of France, and he assumed all the outward consequence 
derivable from his influential position. In such disfiivour, indeed, 
was Louis XYIII. held, that but for the foreign powers, it is pro- 
bable he would have been compelled to abdicate ; and a serious 
project has been attributed to the Royalists of the south, who 
were farther removed from such intimidation, of intending to 
erect a separate kingdom for the Duke of Angouleme, under the 
title of the Kingdom of Aquitaine, to be possessed by him until 
he succeeded to the throne of Prance. 

By a fourth measure the Royalists obliged the king to violate 
at once his reiterated pledges, and the Constitutional Charter they 
themselves had so recently sworn to observe. This was in regard 
to what was called the Law of Amnesty, but which was in reality 
a law of proscription. By the first article of this law, all persons 
compromised in the late rebellion and usurpation of Napoleon 
Bonaparte were fully and entirely amnestied, with the exceptions 
afber-mentioned. First, those comprised in the ordinance of the 
24th July, all of whom the king was empowered to banish from 
the kingdom, with the loss of their goods and civil rights. Secondly^ 
Napoleon and all his family and connections in the remotest de- 
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^ee were to be for ever exiled from France, wifcli the loss of all 
civil rights, and liable to suffer death if found within the French 
territory. Thirdly, all regicides who voted for the Additional Act^ 
or accepted functions or employments under the usurper, were 
for ever expelled from the kingdom, with the total loss of their 
civil rights, incapacity to hold property, and the confiscation of 
all pensions or grants they enjoyed. This last exception was in 
^rect contravention of the Charter, which, founding upon the ' 
benignant pardon of his murderers by Louis XYI. in his cele- 
brated wiU, guaranteed the regicides from every prosecution or 
inolestation. It was warmly contested by the ministry, but ulti- 
mately carried against it, although actually involving an- infrac* 
tion of the royal prerogative, to which alone was assigned the 
fight of initiating legislative enactments. Several very eminent 
men, whom the Royalists themselves respected, fell \mder. the 
terms of this exclusion ; and of these the most distinguished were 
Camot, who had been a director of the republic, and Cambaceres, 
who had been Second Consul, and afterwards Arch-Chancellor of 
the Empire under Napoleon. 

On the question of the budget also they exhibited a refractory 
and exacting conduct. It was the most difficult of all brought 
under discussion by the government, and occupied. the attention 
of the Chambers for upwards of four months. It was divided 
into ordinary and extraordinary, the latter having reference to 
the engagements contracted under the treaty of the 20th of 
November. In the first, the expenditure for the year 1816 was 
set down as 548,252,520 francs (£22,000,000 sterlmg),* and the 
income as 670,454^940 francs (£23»000,000 sterling). The extra- 
ordinary expenditure was calculated to be 290,800,000 francs 
r£ll,600;000 sterling), and the income 269,400,000 francs 
(£10,800,000 sterling) — the excess of the ordinary being applied 

* The items of this expenditure, being the ordinary disbursements of the year 
were as fbllow : — 

. Public Debt (perpetual life annuities and penaions), 125,500,000 franca. > 

CiAolList, - - - - 25,000,000 ... 

Boyal Family, - - - .' 9,000,000 ... 

Chamber of Peers, - - - 2,000,000 ... 

Chamber of Deputies, ... 700,000 ... 

Administration of the Law, - . 17,000,000 ...' 

Foreign Affairs, Ambassadors, &c. - - 8,000,000 ... 

Home Department, ... 51,000,000 ... 

Departmental Expenses, - - - 23,930,520 ... 

"War Department, ... 180,000,000 ... 

Navy, - - - - . 48,000,000 ... 

General PoUce, - - - 1,000,000 ... 

Finance Department, - - - 16,000,000 ... 

Interest on Deposits, . - - 8,000,000 ... 

Expenses of Treasury Negotiations, - - 12,000,000 ... 

Sinking Fund, - . . 20,000,000 ... 

Interest on Current Royal Bonds, - - 1,122,000 ... 

Total, - - 548,252,520 firancs. 

YOL. III. F 
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to make up the deficienc j of the extraordinary. To raise theee 
immense sams, the govermaent proposed to levy several new 
indirect taxes^ and to increase by one-half the existing direct 
taxes. These were of course very unpalatable pn^Kisitions; b^ 
being imperative under the drcumstaaces, they were for tho 
most part sanctioned — the oppositioa being directed to what 
might be called the political features of the budget The xrnpe- 
« rial government had left an old outstanding arrear of debt, which 
was acknowledged imder the first Bestorationy and for the liqui- 
dation of which certain forests were specifica^y assigned. The 
greater part of the forests had formeriy belonged to the €^ergy^ 
and the Boyalists now insisted that they diould revert to their 
original possessors.. As for the arrear itself notwithstanding the 
existence of a law passed on the 23d of September 1814^ provid- 
ing for its security, they argued that it should be repudiated alto- 
gether, as the debt of an illegal and usurping government. To 
this the king and the ministers were v<^emeiktly opposed, as 
involving a gross breach of national £uth ; but they were obliged 
in the end to submit to a nauseous compromise. Three years had 
been allowed for the definitive settlement of this arrear, which 
were now increased to five, so that the question was in reality 
adjourned until 1820. Touching the forests, it was agreed that 
they should not be sold, and that ihey should, moreover, be re- 
lieved from specific hypothecation, whereby a great step was 
made towards their ultimate restoration to the dezgy. Thus 
another material point of the Constitutional Charter was in- 
fringed, and the king again compelled to violate the solemn 
pledge he had given in the previous year of upholding as sacred 
all the existing debts of the State. 

But the subject that excited the greatest interest in tins sesi^on 
of the legislature, was the project of an electoral law introduced 
into the Chamber of Deputies by the minister of the interior, M. 
Yaublanc. By his ordinance of the 13th of July, convoking the new 
Chamber, the king had modified the provisions of the Chiuter as to 
the election and constitution of the representative body, leaving 
them to be hereafter finally settied by a legislative enactment. 
Consequently a new scheme was submitted by the government 
in virtue of its right to initiate laws. In this it was proposed to 
have an electoral college in each canton, comprising the sixty 
highest taxed men of twenty-five years old in the canton, together 
with the members of the arrondissement-councils, judicial and 
other functionaries, the clergy of all denominations, the rectors 
and inspectors of schools, &c. This cantonal college nominated 
electors of the department to whom were joined the mxty persons 
in the department who paid the highest taxes above 300 frvncs 
(£12) yearly, and were thirty years of age. In addition, the arch- 
bishops and bishops, the presidents of all the courtci^ the members 
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of the comicil-geneTal of the department, and other superior iimo- 
tionaries, were to be members of this departmental college, whidi 
nommated deputies to the Chamber. These deputies were to be 
of the mature age of forty years, and to pay 1000 francs yearly of 
direct taxes. By such a constitution of the colleges the minis- 
terial influence was almost necessarily rendered paramount in all 
elections^ the more especially as it was proposed to have them 
periodicity, in fractions of a fifth, whidii would give great addi- 
tional control to the govemm^iKt. 

It was the singular peculiarity of this measure that it was 
framed chiefly with a view to emancipate the king and his go- 
-^eimnent fr!om the tyranny of the ultra-Boyalists, who were not 
idow to detect its import They accordingly assailed it with the 
bitterest hostility, and advocated in lien of it a much more popular 
flystem of r^resentation, presenting a spectacle by no means new 
in the history of parties, wherein their natural positions are re- 
versed, and from momentary exigencies they belie their several 
principles. Thus the liberals in the Chamber supported the 
government proposition, and Boyer-Collard, in particular, stood 
forth as a stanch advocate of the royal prerogative. Upon this 
pomt it was clear the legislators were in a strange dilemma. By 
the Charter, the initiation of laws was left to tilie king; but t^ 
when a project was presented from his council of ministers, it 
might be so altered as completely to change its character, tliis 
reservation became purdy illusory; yet if no amendments were 
to be permitted, the legislature sunk to the level of an old regis- 
tration-parliament. The royalist majority resolved the problem 
in its own favour, contending that it possessed the power of 
amendment in an unlimited degree; and despite all the protest 
tations of the ministers, proceeded to act upon that assumption. 
The measure being referred to a committee, it imderwent an 
almost total transformation In its treatment, and was produced in 
its new shape to the Chamber by M. de YiUele. 

In this amended project the constitution of the electoral col- 
le^ges was strictly limited to tax-payers, the adjunction of funo- 
tionaiies as such being wholly negatived. The cantonal colleges 
were to consist of all citizens domiciliated in the canton, aged 
twenty-flve years, and paying fifty francs of yearly taxes. These 
chose the electors of the department, who were never to be 
below 150 or above 300 in number, and must pay 300 francs yearly 
of direct contributions. If the requisite number of such contri- 
butors could not be obtained, the number was to be completed 
from those paying in <&e next highest proportion, being thirty 
years of age. In these departmental colleges the deputies were 
nominated, who must be forty years old, and pay 1000 frunos 
jearlyin direct taxation. The Chamber was to be elected for 
&n years^ during which period It continued to oxis^ miless pre? 
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viously dissolved by Uie king ; and it oonld be renewed only ia 
totality — that is, by a new general election. 

The ministerial scheme was thus materially altered, and, it 
must be added, improved ; for not only was the basis of the sufp 
frage extended, but the electoral colleges also were rendered more 
independent of undue influences. Yet it was from no love of 
popidar liberties that the Royalists assumed at this time the cha- 
racter of reformers ; but from their powerful oiganisation through* 
out France, they relied upon directing public opinion in their own. 
favour, and gaining a still more complete victory over the &;ovem- 
ment in the next Assembly. What retrogressive measui^ they 
might then take, whether they would stop short of reconstructing 
the old monarchy, was doubtful; but from the spurit hitiierto dis- 
played by ihem, it was certain that lenity, forbearance, or mode* 
ration could scarcely be expected from them. In the discussions 
upon the two projects, great stress was laid by their orators on 
the necessity of having elections general, and not partiaL * The 
partial renewal,' exclsumed amid great applause M. Clausel de 
Ooussergues, * answers the purposes only of tyrants ; thus it was 
commenced by the Convention, and continued by Bonaparte. 
Tyrants dread public opinion, and they direct all their arts to 
prevent its simultaneous expression. . But. the wisdom of a legiti- 
mate king consists in allowing the real opinions of his people to 
be freely manifested.' In the mouthing of such excellent senti« 
ments may parties occasionally indulge, being the same which 
they have at all other times ignored, and perad venture denounced 
as criminal and treasonable ! . 

By a large majority the Chamber of Deputies adopted, with 
sundry unimportant modifications, the amended project of its 
committee, thus assuming an attitude of insulting hostility against 
the king, his asserted prerogative, and his government . It re^ 
mained for the president of the council, the Duke de BicheUeu, 
to decide whether he would succumb to its dictation, or take 
i^eps to neutralise or get rid of its intractable opposition. It was 
easy for him to induce the Chamber of Peers to reject the law 
as passed by the deputies; but as the latter would not. abate their 
pretensions, it was necessary at the same time to abandon the 
measure altogether ; and this was in fact the result of the afiain 
Thus France was left without any electoral law but such as had 
been propounded by the king in his Charter of 1814^ and his sup- 
plemented ordinance of the 13th of July 1815. In this unsatisiac- 
tory state constitutional freedom was in constant jeopardy, since 
the crown remained invested with an oiganic authority which ' 
might be at any time used for the subversion or comparative 
nullification of the constitution. And in truth, at this period 
the distinction between the legislative functions and the bare 
prerogative of royalty was very inaccurately defined; for pveu 
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during the sitting of the Chaanbers royal ordinamces were fre- 
quently issued on matters which should more properly have 
been ^q subjects of legislatiye enactment. 

Of these, two, < which emanated from Yaublanc, who, of all 
his colleagues, was the most a tool of the Pavilion Marsan, were 
strongly indicative of the reactionary spirit of the times. The 
French Institute was one of the republican establishments which 
jiad received the greatest encouragement from Napoleon, and was 
illustrious for the fame of its members in science, literature, and 
arts. As such, it fell under the enmity of the Royalists, and it was 
abolished by a royal ordinance. In its place were re-erected 
the old Boyal Academies, which are very dear, doubtless, in re- 
menibrance to the student and. the scholar, but which had 
perished from the popular memory, and were odious aa mementos 
of a bygone system. Thus reared again their heads the Aca- 
d^mie Fran^aiscythe Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, the Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts, and from them all regicides and other poUticsd offenders were 
carefully removed. This measure affprded an opportunity not 
only of wreaking revenge on enemies, but of rewarding friends, 
since the appointment of the new academicians was exercised 
hy the crown, and the honour was one of the most keenly coveted, 
liiterary or scientific attainments were not so much considered in 
candidates as their 9eryices of a political character ; and among the 
names of the successful aspirants were those of Lfdly-Tollendaly 
Talleyrand, Lain^, Montesquieu, and RicheUeu : all very eminent 
men undoubtedly, and some even of liberal principles, but not 
distinguished. in the world of letters. 

The National Guards were essentially revolutionary, and had 
not found much favour in the eyes of Napoleon^ who converted 
all such as he maintained into regular :Soldiers. During the Hun« 
dred Days a renewed organisation of them had been attempted ; 
but the rapidity of events rendered them of no avail in support* 
ing his recovered throne, or in stopping the tide of conquest. It 
had been better perhaps for the Bourbons if they had allowed 
the institution to subside; but seeing in it a lever. of the royalist 
cause, they maintained it, hoping to mould it into an instrument 
pf their own power. With this view the Count d'Artois was ap- 
pointed colonel-general of all the National Guards of France, and 
the nomination of the officers was. vested wholly in the king, con- 
trary to the essence and spirit of the. original institution. The or-< 
ganisation of this force threw into the hsmds of .the Count d'ArVais 
an immense patronage and increase of influence, and it was 
made subservient to the advancement of the ultrarroyalist party in 
all the departments. By the new office of inspector-generals of 
the National Guards, one of whom was appointed to each depart- 
ment^and who was generally a member of the royalist majority ia 
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the Oliamber of Deputies, the Pavilloii Marsan wielded an agency 
of the most extensive and powerful character, which had its 
ramifications in eTery locality, however small, throughout the 
kingdom. Every officer of the force was more or less an ap- 
proved partisan, being almost universally a member of the local 
royalist committees or dubs which were formed in every town, 
and to which it was the fashion for all claiming to be * respectable' 
' to belong. Against such a machinery it was difficult for an inde- 
pendent minister to ccmtend without a dangerous appeal to re* 
volnUonaxy passions, and it was evident that the Duke de Biche^ 
lieu must act with decisive energy, or give up the painful struggle^ 
and retire from the direction of afiairs. 

This memorable session of 1815-16 was closed by a ro}^ 
ordinance dated the 4th of May, the final acts of the legislature 
bearing out the character of all the measures it had passed. 
Earlier it had ordained a general mourning to be observed on 
the 21st of January, the anniversary of the death of Louis XYI^ 
|knd the erection of numerous monuments commemorative of 
the national repentance for that deed. Before it separated, it 
;repealed the statutes against priests enjoying legacies left them 
by the dying whom they attended in their latter moments, and 
against tiieir holding land in a corporate capacity. It also re* 
pealed the law permitting divorces, on the twofold ground of their 
being contrary to good morals, and opposed to the Word of God. 
A motion was even submitted to transfer public education entirely 
to the clergy, and to restore to them the custody of family regis- 
tries ; but although such ideas were very favourably received by 
the deputies, they were thought somewhat too bold and prema- 
ture immediately to realise. An address, however, was voted 
to the king for the removal of all functionaries who had acted 
in their offices during the Hundred Days ; and at the instance 
of M. Hyde de Neuville it was resolved that the immovability of 
the judges should be suspended for a year. Thus this royalist 
assembly at the end waxed greatly in the audacity of its attacks 
against the Revolution, and still more manifestiy betrayed its 
ulterior designs and imgovemable aspirations to uproot the whole 
order of things and ideas that had arisen since the May-day mom 
when the States-Gbneral first congregated in the aisles of N6tre- 
Dame of Versailles. 

Independently of the support he acquired from the presence of 
160,000 foreign soldiers, who had been placed by the Allies under 
the command of the Duke of Wellington, the stability of his 
throne at this moment rested mainly on the individual character 
ef Louis XYin. This prince had certain peculiarities of mind 
tod disposition which suited fitly with the exigencies of his situa- 
tion. Although liable to be influenced by tike members of his 
fEUDoily, he had too mnch good sense and real probity of heart mot 
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to feel tbat expediency and conscience both concurred in recom* 
mending a strict adherence, in spirit as well as in deed, to the 
€k)nstitutional Charter. At the same time he was fond of power, 
and especially of its outward trappings. His court was formed 
upon the model of that of Louis XIY., and contained the same 
galaxy of dignitaries filling the various offices of his household. 
If he did not quite equal the extraordinary magnificence of the 
court of Napoleon, he much surpassed it in the splendour of the 
liistorical names that were grouped around him as his servants 
and satelhtes. Tet his own personal tastes and habits were simple 
enough, except in the article of eating, in which he was epicurean, 
and apt to indulge to excess. In conversation he displayed great 
wit and readiness, and he wrote with remarkable ease and ele- 
gance. In fact he prided himself on his talent in composition, 
and often evinced testiness and jealousy when the merits of an 
author were unduly extolled before him. He himself belonged 
to the craft) for he had written two short works, < Panurge,' and 
^The Journey to Ghent.' His industry was fetr from considerable 
with regard to the transaction of business^ as he preferred leaving 
at least all the details of afiairs to his ministers, the only reports 
he perused with pleasure being those of the minister of police, in 
whose secret revelations he took the greatest interest. He was 
accustomed, nevertheless, to sit in council with his ministers at 
least twice a week, in which he discussed affairs with intelligence 
and sagacity. Although he has been accused of cherishing enmi- 
ties^ he could efiectually dissemble them; and he was certainly by 
BO means prone to acts of vengeance, if he harboured particular 
animosities. This quality, joined to the desire of amalgamating 
parties, which the passions of the time rendered almost hopeless, 
proved of essential benefit to him, and saved him from the odium 
of measures which were known to be forced upon him. Upon his 
politeness and gallantry he was especially inclined to plume him- 
self; and whilst exacting towards his own person all the respectful 
etiquette due to a crowned head, he was mmdfnl of the feelings of 
others, and repeated as his constant maxim that 'punctuaUty was 
the politeness of kings.' * 

Of a very different character and complexion was Monsieub, 
Count d'Artois, presumptive heir to the throne. He was a per- 
sonage naturally of an amiable and affectionate disposition, much 
more so than his elder brother; but he was wilful, wrong-headed, 
and obtuse to an incalculable degree. The ideas of hia youth 
were still fresh within him, as if the Revolution had been all a 

* An instance of his Bensitiveness as to any breach of etiquette is related by 
tbe authoress of ' Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XTIEI.' One of his 
niinirterft during the sitting at a council happened to place his snuff-box on the 
king'^ boreau, probably unthinkingly, whereupon Louis remarked to him with 
some asperity: * Monsieur le Comte, there is a place here for your portfolio, but 
that fbr your snuff-box is exclusively in your waistcoat pocket.'— Y<^ iL p. 329. 
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dream ; and there whb not a prejudice of the old regime which he 
did not carefully preserve and. noarish. He was a steadfiust be- 
liever in the doctrine that the slightest concession to popular de- 
mands, was most dangerous, and always to be resisted ; lience he 
tormented the mind of the king with reproaches, warnings, and 
accounts of plots, in which he believed the hateful Revolutionists to 
be incessantly engaged. As he dined daily with Louis, and passed 
part of the evenings in his apartment, he enjoyed sufficient oppor- 
tunities to instil his poison into his ear, and he often caused doubts 
and perplexities to arise in his mind; for notwithstanding the 
innate conviction of Louis that his opinions were false, out of 
date, and utterly exploded, he could not avoid feeling a certain 
respect for them, since they were so very honestly entertained. 
He had the reputation too of a chivalric temperament, which his 
franker and more martial bearing gave him, for in sober truth he 
had done no deeds to earn it. He was, however, open and gene* 
reus, beloved by his nearest partisans, and full of the suavity 
which sits so gracefully on a prince. True to the traditions of 
his family, he was devout, scrupulous in his diurnal attendance at 
mass, and liable to fall under the spell of priestly craft. 

Two sons had resulted from the union of the Count d'Artois 
with a princess of Savoy — the Duke d'Angouleme and the Duke 
de Berry. The first was married to his cousin, the daughter of 
Louis XVI^ who had shared the unfortunate monarch's imprison- 
ment in the Temple. He possessed a very limited understandings 
and was without a single engaging (Quality to redeem his ment^ 
deficiency. He had neither the polished manners of his fisither 
nor the information and address of his uncle. His wife was sur* 
rounded by the especial idolatry of the Boyalists, who eyed her 
with a feeling akin to awe, as a sainted martyr in their cause. 
She was destitute, however, of the charms that embellish the 
virtues which were ascribed to her, and practised an austerity 
and rigid piety which might.be edifying, but was not pleasing or 
seductive. Yet even Louis regarded her with a sort of supersti- 
tious interest of which he could not divest himself; and as she 
partook or surpassed all the exaggerated sentiments of her fieiiher- 
in-law, she contributed to confirm his influence over the mind of 
the king. The Duke de Berry was somewhat of a profligate^ and 
given to dissipated courses, who, if he aspired to play the part of 
a soldier, gave himself no concern about the affairs of the realm. 
He had nuide a singularly unfortunate exhibition in attempting to 
ingratiate himself with the army, and had incurred public ridicule 
and royal censure. Nevertheless, as the bed of the Duke and 
Duchess d'Angouleme was sterile, the only hope of continuing the 
succession in the elder branch of the reigning fiunily centered in 
this graceless cadet, and all the importance he possessed in poli- 
tical consideration arose from that adventitious circumstance. 
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Hia speedy, marriage consequently was a matter of vital con-' 
cem; and after an easy negotiation, it liad been arranged to take 
place with a daughter of the king of Naples, who himself belonged 
to the pi^lific stock of the Bourbons. This princess arrived in the 
month of May at Marseilles, where she was received with distin* 
guished honours, and whence she was conveyed to Paris as in a 
triumphal procession. She was yoting and sprightly, and, except 
that Ghe too could not boast much beauty, the antithesis in every 
respect of her sister-in-law, the sour and haughty Duchess 
d'Angonleme. From her love of gaiety and want of ostentationv 
she soon became popular among the Parisians, whom frivolity can 
please in the absence of any sounder merit. Her nuptials with 
the young duke were celebrated with great pomp, and they 
shortly learned to love each other, giving promise of realising the 
fervent prayers of the Royalists, and supplying to France an heir 
to fill her ancient throne. 

The rejoicings consequent upon this marriage served to relieve 
only for a moment the general gloom which hung over the court. 
The religious sentiment within it was intense, expressed particu*- 
larly in lamentations and propitiations for the royal victims of 
the Revolution. The discovery of the letter written by Marie- 
Antoinette to the Princess Elizabeth the night before her execu- 
tion, raised this feeling to a yet more exalted pitch. It was found 
in the house of a member of the old Conmiittee of General Secu- 
rity, and being written in a strain of fervent piety and earnest 
forgiveness, created a very delirium of excitement. The king 
himself was violently affected at its perusal; and' he ordered, by a 
circular addressed to the archbishops and bishops of the kingdom^ 
that on the anniversary of the queen's death, the 16th of October, 
a solemn service should be solemnised in all the churches;, at 
which, instead of any funeral oration, this letter should be read 
aloud from the pulpits, as the most touching of testimonies to the 
memory and virtues of the illustrious deceased. 

Meanwhile, amid all these signs of stability and confidence^ 
serious and manifold dangers threatened the government of the 
Restoration. The elements of conspiracies against it were nume- 
rous and formidable. The Bonapartists and the Republicans were 
for the moment subdued, but a common object now united them, 
and they were prepared to combine for the purpose of overturn- 
ing the Bourbons. There were many desperate men among them, 
who would scruple at no means for the accomplishment of their 
ends. To the great bulk of the population it was impossible but 
that the Bourbons must appear in the most odious light. Their 
return was effected by foreign armies, and attended with burthens 
and humiliations too intolerable to be borne; whilst, to put a 
climax to the evil, a terrible £amine was beginning to manifest> 
itself) from the almost total destruction of the growing harvest* 
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This cahmity was common to all the comitries of Bnropey and 
rendered the winter of 1816 a memorable one for the sufferings 
of the labouring millions. The raonnfactnring interests wers 
likewise in a state of great depression, from the general pOTerty 
and exhanstion of all nations, and from the restrictive policy 
adopted by the Enropeen governments to bolster np in their re- 
speetive countries native manufactures ; the protective system of 
England being erroneously supposed the main source of h^ 
w^tb. Thus the ccmdition of fiance was in every respect most 
deplorable: a prey to accumulated physical ills, she was torsty 
ioo^ by never-djing intestine feuds^ and by envenomed factifms^ 
which, as they successively gained the mastery, wreaked on their 
o^wnents an insatiable vengeance. 

A secret association was betrayed to the police, existing in 
Paris, and called the * Association of Patriots of 1816/ whidi had 
contrived to print and distribute a great number of iniammatoiy 
«irculars, and also cards of enrolment. Its ostensible head was a 
weak fanatic, a currier by trade, called Pleignier, and his chief 
coadjutor was Garbonneau, an engraver. It embraced numerous 
persons, however, in a higher station, chiefly displaced t^cers and 
frmctionaries; and its plan was to surround the Tuileries durii^ 
the n%ht, blow it up by a subterranean mine worked from a sewer^ 
and destroy or capture the whole royal family. It boasted ample 
means of execution in the armed federates of the &ubourg8, in 
disbanded soldiers, and in a train of artillery. As Paris was very 
«lenderiy garri8<med at the moment, and principally by British 
regimoits, the scheme was by no means impracticable if sud- 
denly essayed ; but as the police was made timeously cognisant of 
ft^ the principal persons implicated were arrested, and consigned 
to the rigorous justice of the provostal courts, which condezoned 
a great many of them to death. About the same time an actual 
insurrection broke out in the communes around Grenoble, wh^re^ 
on the 4th of May, large bodies of peasantry suddenly flew to 
arms, and under the command of the Sieur Didier, a gray-headed 
man of sixty-four, attempted, by a coup de main, to gain possession 
of the town. Qeneral Donnadieu, however, the commandant of 
the place^ although he had few troops at his disposition, succeeded 
m repulsing the attack; and pursuing the flying rebels with mer- 
etless vigour, dew upwards of 100 of th^n. Twenty-one others 
were afterwards publidy executed; and Didier h^aaself being 
taken by the Sardmian authorities in Savoy, was delivered up to 
expiate his crime on the scaffold. 

These attempts against the government, and particularly the 
one at GrenoUe^ the first scene of defection to Napoleon, and 
which seems to have had for immediate object the seizure of the 
young Duchess of Berry on her way to PariSy although easily and 
speedjlj suppressed, excited the most serious alarm in the minds 
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pS Uie kitiig and his ministers. Taken in connectum witk previous 
troubles m Lyons and Tarrascon, the eontinnal riots at Nismee^ 
and the discovery of another secret association at Amiens^ they 
indicated a wide-spread discontent, which, in the nnsetUed poli- 
tical conditicm of the coontry, might lead to the most fiettal conse- 
quences. Upon the appreh^osion of M. Decazes, the minister of 
police, who had the more ample means of judging their gravity, 
they made the profoundest impression. This minister had be- 
come the most decidedly alienated from the royalist majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and in equal proportion had grown in 
favour with the king. He opened conferences with Fasquier and 
H0I6, the leaders of the moderate or constitutionsdist party, and 
it was determined between them that no resource remained to 
extricate the government from its overwhelming embarrassments 
but a dissolution of the refractory Chamber. In this opinion M. 
de Bichelieu himself concurred, but despaired of the king con- 
senting to so bold and decisive a measure. But the scruples of 
liouis XYIII. were by no means so difficult to overcome as his 
prime-minister apprehended; and upon an elaborate memorial 
being laid before him setting forth its necessity, he at once 
acknowledged the justice of tiie conclusion, and expressed his 
resolution to- adopt it. The utmost secrecy, nevertheless, wba 
observed, lest the clamours of the Pavilion Marsan, the tears and 
remonstnmces of the Duchess d'Angouleme^ might avail to move 
Inm from his purpose; and some of the ministers even were not 
iq^prised of the intention until near the moment of carrying it 
into efifect. At ^ht o'clock on the evening oi the 6th of Sep- 
tember the momentous Ordinance was signed, and at eleven it 
was sent for insertion to the official organ of the govenmieni^ 
the ' Monitenr.' 

Kever was a fiction or a nation so completely taken by sur- 
prise as upon this explosi^m of energy on the part of King Louis 
XYin. The Boyaliists were furious beyond eiqpression, and 
denied that the act emanated frx)m the free-will of the king ; the 
vest of the coimmunity generally hailed it with acclamations. 
The Count d'Artois pronounced the ruin of the monarchy sealed, 
and the Dueheflls d* Angouleme forbade any of the ministers to 
approach her presence : but true patriots, men who really wished 
to see a moderate constitutional government established in their 
eountry, saw in it the portent of a happier future. Nor was it 
such only who viewed the measure in Hie same &vourable light. 
"Ercaa his intimate relations with the Bnssian court, BicheHeu had 
consulted Pozzo di Borgo on the subject, and that minister had 
procured from his master, Alexander, an emphatic approval, and 
an exhortaticHi to the king to persevere manfally in his vigorous 
resolution. But the Boyahsts were not the less disposed on that 
«0GOunt to murmur and complain, alleging that the head of the 
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Bourbon dynasty was either betrayed, or he was himself a traitor. 
Chateaubriand fulminated one of those fiery and stirring pamph- 
lets which always wrought such a prodigious effect, entitled 
* Monarchy according to the Charter,* wherein he roundly as- 
serted the dissolution of the Chamber to be the work of a cabal^ 
and contrary to the personal wish of the king. This publication 
was seized by the police ; and to give a marked denial to its 
statements, the king erased the name of the author from the list 
of his ministers of State, a title equivalent to that of privy-coun- 
sellor in England, and in which category Chateaubriand had stood 
since the days of the first Restoration. 

The material difficulty attending tliis abrupt dissolution sprung 
from the feM^t, that no electoral law existed, except in the Charter 
and in the Ordinance of 13th July 1815, which were at variance 
with each other. In this perplexity it was resolved to revert 
altogether to the original Charter ; and in order to put an end to 
all future disputes, to declare its articles irrevocable, and not 
subject to revision, as had been provided in the Ordinance. Thus 
the number of deputies was again reduced to 28$, the electoral 
qualification fixed at a contribution of 300 francs yearly taxes, 
and the qualification of a deputy at forty years of age, and the 
payment of 1000 francs yearly taxes. The presidents of the elec- 
toral colleges were all nominated by the king ; and it is a singu- 
lar proof of the ignorance of constitutional forms existing in 
France at this 'time, that Lain6, the new minister of the interior, 
who had displaced the royalist Yaublanc, circulated instructions 
among them, and also among the prefects of the departments, to 
the effect that they should use every exertion to influence the 
elections, and take care that exaggerated men of both parties 
should be as far as possible excluded, and men of moderate but 
legitimatist principles preferred. These instructions were so well 
acted upon, that many of the most violent of the former royalist 
majority were rejected, and a preponderating number of deputies 
returned in the interest of the ministry which had so unflinch- 
ingly executed this coup cPetat, and saved the Restoration from its 
own impassioned partisans. 

The BoyaliBts, however, through their powerful organisation, 
were enabled to fight a tough battle, and often a successful one, 
in the electoral colleges both of the arrondissement and of the 
department. No struggle perhaps ever presented more singular 
features than this election contest of 1816 in France. On one 
side was a party which only a few months before had appeared 
utterly prostrated, and yet in so short a space had recovered such 
strength, that it could make head not only against its old aUd 
natural opponents— Imperialists, Republicans^ and Liberals — but 
against the whole force of a government which belonged properly 
to itself, and which it had alienated by its tyranni^ fetation. 
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Through this strange vicissitude the liberals ranged themselves 
on the side <of the administration, which required all the force of 
their aid to cany the conflict to a successful issue. The almost 
absolute disappearance of the Bonapartist or republican element 
-was equally striking as in the elections of the previous year, and 
only two ultra- liberals were returned — one of whom was M. 
Laffitte, the wealthy banker, who owed Ins election to his finan- 
cial connection with the government. 

Louis XYIII. opened the session in person on the 4th of No- 
vember. The speech he delivered upon the occasion was vague 
and genera], as usual in such documents, being remarkable only 
for his reiterated assurance of holding fast by the Charter, as he 
had sufficiently proved by his ordinance of the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and for an emphatic exhortation to union and moderation, 
whereby of past caliunities there might remain only a painful, but 
useful remembrance. The altered character of the Chamber of 
Deputies was nmde apparent by the first division, which took 
place on the nomination of a president. Fasquier and Serres, 
both of the liberal party, were the two candidates who had the 
greatest number of^ votes on the ballot, and in a last scrutiny the 
former had the preference. He soon after joined the ministry 
as keeper of the seals, and was then succeeded in the presidency 
hj M. Serres. Through the astute tactics of the Royalists, the 
situation of parties assumed from the first an anomalous charac- 
ter. Being beaten from a majority into a minority, and that 
through the action of their own restored government^ they ab- 
jured their real principles for the nonce, and stood forward as the 
advocates of constitutional rights and liberties. . The temptation 
was perhaps too great for any political virtue to resist. They 
had an excellent <£eme of declamation in the interference of the 
government in the elections, from which they had themselves suf- 
fered so much, and they might reasonably call on the Liberals to join 
in their censure. So also with regard to arbitrary arrests under 
the exceptional laws of the last session, when they impugned the 
conduct of Decazes as police minister, against whom their ran- 
cour was chiefly concentrated as the author of their discomfiture, 
and showed that he had been gmlty of excessive and illegal 
rigour in their execution, they might demand the support of the 
Liberals who had opposed the passing of the measures themselves. 
But the Liberals were, bound to uphold the ministry ; and however 
awkward their position might be in the face of such interpella< 
tions, they could not do otherwise, even at the expense of their 
consistency, and in the interest of those principles they had really 
at heart 

Notwithstanding the ordinance of the 5th of September had de- 
clared the articles of the Charter to be immutable, and not subject 
to revision, one of the principal jneasures introduced by the govem- 
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ment dming the session was a new law of election. This was ft 
project that had its origin in a great measore with the Doctrinaires^ 
-vdio formed from this time an important element in the Chamber 
of Depnties, and were distinguished hj a system of posUdve prin- 
ciples more in consonance with the philosophy of the schools than 
with the practical afi^drs of life or government. Yet considering 
that an extended suffirage might at this epoch have been dan- 
gerous to the stability of order in France, it was as liberal and 
suitable a measure as was perhaps at the moment either safe or 
feasible. It possessed the merit of re-establishing direct election, 
which had been suppressed by Sieyes and Napoleon in their con- 
stitntion of the year VIII, by vesting the choioe of deputies in 
one departmental college composed of tax-payers to the extent 
of 300 francs yearly, and being thirty years of age. The quali* 
fication of a deputy was as before — ^namely, forty years of age^ 
and the payment of 1000 francs of taxes yearly ; and he was not 
to recdve any allowance. Ko electoral college was to exceed 600 
voters in number, and was to be divided into sections in case of 
any excess ; the presidents of these colleges were nominated by 
the king, and their functions were strictly defined to be those of 
electing deputies only, all power of deliberating or passing reso- 
lutions being expressly denied to them. The electors were to 
vote by lists dropped into ballot-boxes, and there were to bo 
three scrutinies : in the two first no deputy could be elected who 
had not one more than a fourth of the actual sufirages ; in the 
third scrutiny a mere plurality of votes decided the election. In 
other respects the law was conformable to the Charter, fixing the 
duration of the Chamber at five years, unless earlier dissolved, 
with an annual renewal of one-fifth. It was vehemently opposed 
by the Boyalists in both Chambers, and carried only by narrow 
majorities, the ministers during the discussion being completely 
dependent on the sections of the liberal party. 

Compared with the electoral system then existing in Great 
Britain, and especially in Scotland and Ireland, where the im- 
mense majority of the people had no voice whatever in the 
choice of their representatives, and where the representation itself 
was the very quintessence of arbitrariness and inequality, Uie 
system, as thus established in France, was upon a much more 
enlightened and intelligible basis, and better calculated also to 
elicit a real expression of the national wUl. It was founded 
exclusively, certainly, upon the possession of property as evi- 
denced by the payment of taxes to the State, and that npon a 
very high scale ; but at all events the qualification was uniform, 
free from religious tests, and, coupled with the maturity of age 
required in both electors and candidates, well fitted to insure the 
return of men competent by knowledge and experience to form 
the legislators of a great country. Tef^ in comparison with s<i 
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large a population as that of France, the constiisient body was 
undoubtedly insignificant. From statistical records, it appeare that 
at the time of the passing of this law (5th February 1817) there 
were only 90^78 electcnrs paying taxes to the amount of 300 
£rancs yearly, and only 16,062 Frenchmen paying 1000 £nuics, and 
eligible to sit in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In. accordance with the changed ccnnplexion of tiie Chamber^ 
the laws of 1815 against the press and agaLnst individual liberty 
were modified; but upon the urgent representations of Decazes^ 
who held them to be necessary for the tranquillity of the country^ 
they were not abrogated; moreover, they were to continue only 
until the Ist of January 1818. The Boyalists denounced both 
measures with shameless effirontery, and Yillele taunted Becaz^ 
with the declaration contained in the king's speech touching the 
happy continuance of domestic tranquillity and external peace. 
He reproached the Constitutionalists also with their tei^iversa- 
tion, and wittily complimented them upon showing themselves 
such zealous defenders of an arbitrary prerogative. These re* 
terted by congratulations upon finding constitutional courses in 
such favour with the advocates of a despotic government; but in 
reality they felt the sting of his gibes, and some of them more 
than hesitated about voting with the minister. In this predica* 
ment, and in utter dereliction of all constitutional prindples^ 
Decazes adduced the name and authority of the king in the dis- 
cussion, which operated so strongly upon the Boyalists, that they 
relaxed in their opposition, and both the projects were eventually 
passed inte laws. 

As in the last session, so in the present^ the finances presented 
the chief ministerial difficulty. By dint of extraordinary exer^ 
tions, all the charges of the year hod been met with punctuality, 
save the payment of the rentes or interest of the public debt^ 
which was of necessity postponed for three months. The foreign 
obligations constituted the pressure upon the treasury which M. 
Corvette, the finance minister, found so hard te parry; but 
hitherto they had been regularly discharged as they fell due. In 
order to ease the operations of the treasury, the proposal of a 
loan had been discussed in the cabinet^ and finally determined 
upon. On consultation with M. Laffitte and other French capi- 
talists, however, it was discovered that it would be impossible te 
raise the required amount in Pans, although the bankers of the 
metropolis generally were disposed te render all the assistance 
in their power to the treasury. It was then that M. Corvette 
bethought him of applying to foreigners for aid, and he fixed his 
eye on the Messrs Baring of London, who enjoyed the reputation 
of being the richest capitalists in the world. These undertook 
with alacrity to advance the requisite funds in conjunction with 
the Messrs Hope of Amsterdam, but they exacted very rigorous 
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t^rms. In such bad odour did the credit of France stand at the 
time in the estimation of these potentates of the money market, 
that they made her pay an annual interest of 10 per cent^ and a 
bonus of 2\ per cent, besides under the name of commission. On 
these terms they were ready to negotiate a loan for 200,000,000 
francs ; and such were the exigencies of the finance minister, that 
he felt constrained to accede to them. Formal treaties were 
entered into accordingly ; and in addition to her other afflictions, 
France had the pain of witnessing her distresses become the 
means of enriching the stockjobbers of alien States. 

This transaction natursJly excited great discont^it in France, 
and gave rise to numerous pamphlets, of which one written by 
M. Casimir-Perier, a Paris banker, attracted the chief attention. 
Not only were the terms of the loan vehemently condenmed, but 
the necessity of contracting one at all was denied, since, if proper 
economy were observed in the public expenditure, no deficiency 
ought to exist. But if the ruinous expedient were resorted to, an 
expedient to which finance ministers were ever too prone, seeking 
thus an easy mode of obviating their difficulties, why were all its 
advantages bestowed on foreigners instead of being given to native 
Frenchmen? These objections greatly aggravated the general 
feeling against the measure, and seemed to portend its rejection 
hj the Chambers. The disparagement of such a failure was, 
however, averted by the successfid negotiation of M. de Richelieu 
with the Allies for the partial evacuation of the French territory. 
By the treaty of the 20th of November 1815, the occupation was to 
last for three or five years, at the option of the Allies ; but in the 
interim the army might be reduced. The Duke de Richelieu 
now applied for ibis reduction to the extent of a fifth, and was 
met with a ready acquiescence on the part of the powers, the 
Buke of Wellington having previously signified his approval of 
it. A note was accordingly drawn up and signed at Paris on the 
10th of February 1817 by the representatives of the four powers, 
in which they agreed that the army of occupation should on the 
1st of April next be reduced by 30,000 men, and the number of 
daily rations furnished by the French govemitient be diminished 
from 200,000 to 160,000. The reasons assigned in this note for so 
signal a proof of confidence in the king's government are very 
curious, being derived principally from the consequences of the 
ordinance of the 6th of September, which were deemed eminently 
favourable to the cause of peace and order in France. Testi- 
mony is borne also to the good faith with which all engagements 
had been hitherto fulfilled, and to the care taken * to provide for 
the different services of the current year, by adding to the re- 
sources arising from the revenues of the State those of a credit 
guaranteed by foreign and national banking-houses of the highest 
consideration in Em'ope' — ^which merits are held to remove any 
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difficulties that might have otherwise arisen. This concession^ 
and particularly the reasons on which it was founded, gave great 
additional strength to the ministry, and enabled it to carry its 
financial scheme triumphantly'through the legislature. Certain 
politic admissions to participation in the loan^ and acquiescences 
as to the terms of it by the Messrs Baring,' likewise materially 
conduced to this result ; and what had at one time threatened to 
shipwreck Richelieu and his colleagues altogether, availed in the 
end considerably to invigorate their position. A better feeling 
of confidence began generally to prevail than had been known 
since the catastrophe of the Russian campaign, and the public 
funds experienced a considerable rise, to the egregious profit of 
the lucky contractors of the loan. 

On the 26th of Maixsh the session of .1816-17 was brought to a 
close, and in September following the election of the retiring fifth 
of the Chamber of Deputies took place in the departments deter- 
mined by lot. It was attended by another severe struggle, in 
which four parties were antagonistically arrayed — the Royalists, 
the Ministerialists, the Liberal^ and the ultra-Liberals, for avowed 
republicans or Bonapai'tists had disappeared. There is no doubt 
these partial elections were favourable to the administrative 
action, and their result was an increase of strength to the exist- 
ing government. The Royalists were completely defeated, but 
the Liberals gained several votes, which enabled them in the next 
session to play the part of an organised opposition, as the motive 
of their adherence to the ministry had ceased with the discom- 
fiture of the Royalists. As for the ultra-Liberals, their three 
principal candidates, Benjamin Constant, Manuel, and Lafayette, 
all failed in securing the requisite majority of votes ; but Dupont 
de FEure and Bignou secured their returns. The utmost order 
and regularity prevailed during the progress of the elections, 
falsifying the evil prognostications as to the working of the new 
law, and affording to Europe an agreeable spectacle^ which was 
destined ere long to redound mightily to the advantage of France. 

Undoubtedly France suffered very severely during this terrible 
era of 1816-17, from the combined evils of heavy taxation and 
scarcity of food; but it is a fact, that through her boundless 
natural resources she fared better than many of the other coun- 
tries of Europe, and particularly her principal conqueror and 
opponent — ^England. The cessation of the war had, as previously 
in 1802, caused great mercantile and manufacturing reverses in 
that emporium of commerce, which seemed, under the factitious 
stimulus of the war expenditure, wonderfully to flourish. By the 
peace several branches of industry connected immediately with 
war were altogether destroyed or materially injured. Far less 
iron and steel were wanted, and those manufactures fell into 
decay. Transports were no longer needed for the conveyance of 
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troops, and ihe shipping interest languished. An active compe* 
tition was experienced in all foreign markets, and the traffiekeni 
incurred losses instead of reaping gains. The re-c^ened trade 
with the continent was as yet unprodnctiye, from the genend 
impoverishment, and from an awakened spirit of eiHnmercial 
jeaLoutff . Tbms an unprecedented distress existed sBong the great 
mercantile community of Great Britain, and hankraptdes were 
multiplied beyond all former experience. Amidst this umversal 
depression of trade and manufactures, by which immense bodies 
of the industrious were thrown out of employment^ and incal- 
culable ruin wrought among indiyiduals, a singular cry of distress 
Was heard from what was called the agricultural interest — 
namely, the landed aristocracy and their tenants, the cultiyatcm 
of the soil. The price of grain of course fell with that of all 
other produce after the return of peace; and this aristocnejy 
having the legislative power in its hands, determined that the 
price of grain should not be so allowed to recede, but thai 
it should be artificially maintained at the previous enhaneed 
standard. This project for unduly enhancing the price of brea^ 
worthy only of a selfish and cold-blooded dominant class, was 
alleged to have for objects the preventing of land being left 
nntilled, which would be the consequence of importations of 
foreign grain, and the placing of England in absolute independence 
for supplies of food. The real object was, and could be no other 
than the maintenance of rents at the high rates they had attained 
during the war, for it 'was preposterous to suppose that land onee 
brought under the plough would ever be suffered to go out of 
cultivation in a country like Great Britain with an ever-increas- 
ing population; and as to independence of foreign supplies, a 
horrible catastrophe speedily evinced the futility c^ such a pr&> 
tence. Besides, if some land really did Ml out of cultivatioB, 
that could not operate as an excuse, or even as a pretext, £nr 
taxing the food of the great body of the people. However^ dap- 
traps go a long yftkj with a community like the British, especially 
at that time, when they were puffed up with conceited and pre- 
judiced notions, arising from their long isolation, and from the 
many circumstances that had occurred to inflate the natioiial 
vanity. Consequently, although all the large towns, the seats ai 
commercial and manufacturing industry, indignantly protested 
against so outrageous a measure, and although the House of Com- 
mons itself was besieged by a riotous multitude, a law was passed 
in the session of 1815 for the exclusion of all foreign com from the 
harbours of Great Britain, until the average price of wheat through- 
out the kingdom had stood for the space of six weeks at the mon- 
strous figure of 80s. per quarter — at once the most extraordinary 
and the most revolting statute at the expense of the general weal 
that has ever been enacted by the legislature of any country. 
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As if it had been the design <^ FroTidence to mark by smn» 
emphatic testimony of wrath this lamentable abuse of the graces 
He had youchsafed, the memorable visitation of 1816 came, and 
fell with the intenseSt severity on recalcitrant England. Th^re 
was a general failure of the harvest throughmit Enrope ; bat in 
the British islands, from the greater humidity and the lateness of 
the seasons, it was more complete than dsewbere. A famine of 
unexampled violence ensued, that eclipses in remembrance any 
which had previously or have once happened. The price of 
wheats which, on the average, was 52s. €d. per quarter in January,, 
rose to 103s. in December, and gradually inereaaed until it reached 
Ills. 6d. in June 1817, exceeding by upwards of 90b. the artificial 
standard set up by the landlords in their enactment The labour* 
ing poor of course suffei^d extreme privations from the twofold 
aggravation of a want of employment and the high price of bread, 
^veral popular outbreaks took place in diffBtrent parts of the 
country^ and particularly one at London on the 2d December 
1816, which wore for some time a very alarming character. The 
Friuee-Begent was shot at on his retmm fr6m opening paiiia* 
ment in January 1817, and everytiiing mdicated the existence of 
a wide-spread disaffectioii, not confined to the lower classes, but 
infecting as well the majority of the middle classes. National 
calamities are at all times attributed to the government, ev«i 
though it be not strictly chargeable with them, and even though 
the government be itself of a popular nature ; but the predomi- 
nant faction in the British parliament at this time was most 
odious from its arbitrary and persecuting principles, and might 
be fairly held responsible for many of the evils that prevailed* 
H^ice a formidable cry speedily arose for a Teiorm of this 
parliament^ which, from its constitution, was the representative 
not of the nation, but of a corrupt <^garchy, that sacrificed the 
general interests to its own selfish ends. In the temper of the 
times this doctrine of a parliamentary reform was viewed as 
rank sedition, and the ultra-Tory government prepared to stifie it 
with the strong arm of force. The parliament was quite ready to 
grant all the powers it asked; and whilst repressive laws were 
being relaxed in France^ they were established in England with 
meroless severity. Firat, the Habeas Corpus Aci^ the palladiura 
of individual liberty, was suspended ; secondly^ a law was passed 
for preventing public meetiogs and debating societies, rendering 
it decUk m pers<ms not to disperse after a sununons from a magieh 
trate; thirdly, all justices of peace were authorised to a^^ehend 
persona vending what were deemed libels or seditions writingSL 
Other enactments were passed for the better preservation of tibe 
royal person and authority, and to punish attempts for the sedae- 
tion of soldiers or sailcurs^ which bore the same impress of tyramsy 
and cruelty* Under these lawa not even a litenury or scientifie 
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lecture could be delivered without a license from a magistrate, 
nor were booksellers and publishers at any tiine safe from a 
vexatious imprisonment. The institution of the jury alone offered 
some slight bulwark to liberty, as sundry of the victims of minis- 
terial vengeance were acquitted when put upon their trial ; but 
in other instances the judges succeeded in extorting vei'dicts 
against accused persons, and at Derby three individuals were 
hanged on a conviction for high treason. 

Doubtless much violence and unfortunate delusion was displayed 
on the part of the people during the course of these disturbances, 
which it was the province of a wise administration to repress, since 
social or political ameliorations ought not to be urged or carried 
by mere force; but the spirit of ti^e British government at this 
period was so truly execrable, that there can be little wonder its 
burthen was found to be intolerable. It was the same in the other 
countries which had assisted to put down the dominion and des- 
potism of Napoleon. Ferdinand VII. of Spiun had been the first 
to reward the patriotic exertions of his subjects to recover him a 
throne by destroying their liberties, and fastening on them a hate- 
ful yoke of absolutism and priestly intolerance. The sovereign!^ 
of Germany acted in a like manner, and showed themselves the 
same foul traitors to their protestations and promises. During the 
terrible struggle for deliverance from France, they had appealed 
to the populations in the sacred names of liberty, freedom, and 
independence ; and to the enthusiasm thus inspired was greatly 
to be ascribed the triumphant termination of the contest. Now 
wiih unparalleled baseness they refused to redeem these pledges, 
and withheld from the German people the noble prize of consti- 
tutional government which they had so richly merited. The king 
of Prussia, as usual, stocnl conspicuous for his duplicity and perfidy. 
No monarch ever owed a deeper debt of gratitude to a nation than 
did he, who had been raised from the very depths of humiliation, 
and elevated to a dominion which ranked him among the first 
potentates of the world. In the first emotion of fear at the return 
of Napoleon from Elba, he had issued a proclamation to the 
Prussians from Vienna^in which he not only renewed his previous 
promise of granting them a constitution, but actually laid down 
rules for the election of representatives of the people. Tet he 
scrupled not to violate so imperative an obligation, and joined in 
the disgraceful equivocation by which it was sought to neutralise 
and evade the express declarations of the Congress of Vienna. 
This turned upon a discordance which was discovered to exist 
between the French and German versions of the Act of Federation 
for Germany, which, being a purely German document, ought to 
have been interpreted as framed in the vernacular toifgue.* Accord- 
ing to the German version, then, the members of the Confedera- 
tion were bound to grant their subjects a representative consti- 
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tution; but according to the French, merely an assembly of 
States, which was clearly a mistranslation: yet was this wretched 
quibble eagerly laid hold of, to justify a denial of the rights of the 
German communities. The expression 'an assembly of States' 
meant nothing, or at least could be interpreted at pleasure; as in 
most of the countries of Germany such assemblies had existed 
from remote times, but gave: not the shadow of a guarantee to 
constitutional franchises. Thus wiere the Germans defrauded of 
their promised reward, and thus could their unworthy rulers re* 
eoncile their consciences to commit an act of deliberate perjury 
by a vile salve of critical dishonesty.* 

So true it was, and yet so seemingly paradoxical, that with the 
-cause of Napoleon was mixed up the question of human liberties. 
Personally, doubtless, be was a thorough despot; but he embodied 
principles which were wholly antagonistic to the antiquated 
maxfms that had hitherto ruled the world. Hereditary royalty and 
aristocracy, .that divine right of kings which was impiously arro- 
gated, he smote by the mere fact of his predominance, springing 
as it did from a purely national basis. In him the Kevolution had 
its representative, distorted certainly, and apparently belied, but 
not the less potently in operation. He carried still upon his sword 
its levelling and regenerative dogmas, scaring the owls of tradition 
from their crumbling towers, trampling on crowns and coronets, 
and all the arrogant usurpers over men, and diffusing among popu- 
lations a just perception of the true and the legitimate. Whilst, 
therefore, he was lord of the ascendant, and all the potentates of 
Germany, great and small, crouched humbly at his feet, a very 
instructive lesson was instUled, well fitted to teach nations a sense 
. of their rights, and rulers a sense of their duties. Such in reality 
was the case, and nothing could exceed the blandness and mo- 
deration of llie latter during the season of their adversity. But 
when they again jgot the upper hand, they revived all their obso- 
lete pretensions ; and having crushed, as they thought, the revolu- 
tionary monster, held that they might with impunity forget the 
obligations they had contracted, ignore the claims of the people by 
whose exertions they had been raised from the mire, and restore 
again in full integ^ty that cherished system which invested 
thrones with a halo of sanctity, and denuded populations of volition 
and expression. This did they, and verily they shall have their re- 
ward; for in the hour when again the tocsin sounds, these thrones 

* The old and legal designation of the asaemblies of States in German was 
Landstaendische Versammlungen, whereas the term nsed in the 13th article of tibe 
Act of Federation is Landifamdische Ver/cumngt which the Germans universally 
iiold to signiiy a representative constitution. But the mere phraseology is of very 
little moment, when the intention, or at all events the understanding, was pre- 
cise and unequivocal, as evidenced by the iMroclamation of the king of Prussia.. 
Bignon argues the question in a very admirable manner in his excellent worl;, 
* Lett Cahineta «t les Peuples/ p. 9? and seq. 
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ehall quiver in the blast, they themselves shall tear their diademd 
from their heads, their connseliorB and minions sdnll fij like 
attainted knaves, and the triumphant people shall fetter them in 
jealous chains they wiU not dare to break. 

Compared with the other conntries of Europe, ther^M«, Franoe 
was in a better posititm as regarded sound oomaititational tiba*ty 
than any one of tiiem. If she had not that darling^ democracy for 
which she had so painfully stmggled, and which, when attained, 
degenerated stodghtway into terrorism and anarchy, she had 
at least more practical freedom, a more tme representative ex- 
ponent than she had enjoyed since 1792, or indeed at any time^ 
in the whole range of her history, for during no phase of the 
Bevolution did anything like real freedom exist l%ie Chamber 
of Deputies contained partisans of every shade of opinion pre- 
vailing in the country, from exaggerated royallsm to the vwge 
of republicanism ; but the maj<nity, under the different fr«ctioiis 
and designations of the Centre-Bi^t, the Centre, and the C^itre- 
Left, b^onged to the moderate and {Hnogressive party, of whidi 
M. Decazes had become the principal perBoniiication. In order 
more completely to assunilate the ministry with this nu^rity, 
it had been modMed diuring the recess, Count M0I6 havmg been 
appointed minister of marine, and Marwhal Ckmvion St Cyr sunis- 
ter of war, in place of Dubonchage and Clarke^ who were both 
of royalist sympathies. It was thus txmipletely tinged in cha- 
racter from fdiat it had originally been, and consist^atiy with 
this change its course of policy was (Urected. The provostal courts ' 
were suppressed; all political prosecutions were stopped; those 
detained under the laws of 1815 were in general iiberated; many 
of the exiles were permitted to retam, and it. was contemplated 
to restore by gradual r^axations fiill libeiiy to the papess. The 
mission of M. de Bichdlieu himself was more particularly to 
manage the relations with foreign powers, and to gain from idiem 
mitigations of those conditions which threatened to swamp the 
resources of France. The two great objects, therefore, to which 
he devoted his attention, and which demanded on his part greaA 
influence and address, were a reduction of the claims for indem- 
nities preferred on bdialf of aU the oountiies which had been 
occupied or traversed by the French armies, and which amounted 
in the whole to more than a milliard of francs, and an immediate 
evacuation of the French territory by the allied army of ooeo- 
pation. If the liabilities of France were brought within a rea- 
sonable con^Mura, and if her soil were relieved from the hateful 
presence of foreign soldiers, she might rebound again into aU 
her pristine vitality, recover from the shocks she had sustained, 
deploy in prosperity her infinite resources, and resume her rank 
as the first of the nations of the earth. 

It was under these pleasing anticipatiMifl that Louis XVIH. 
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<^>eiied as usual m p^»on the legisladve session of 1S17-18. He 
was verj cordially received as he passed to and from the Chamber 
oi Deputises, in which he delivered ihe speech {xrepared for him, 
for at this time he was decidedly popular with ihe great majoritj 
of the nation. The large sums he had devoted from his civil 
list in both the past years, as well for the relief of those who had 
suffered from the foreign invasion, as for the mitigation of the 
effects of the dearth, had tended to secure him a personal attach- 
BMnt ^liii^ was not accorded to any other of his, family. In his 
i^eedi he had little to communicate beyond the announcement 
t^at lie had conduded a new Concordat with the Pope, some of 
the provisions of which would require a legislative sanction ; that 
his miiusterB had digested a new law for the recruitment of the 
9rmj ; and that he had confident h<^es of being speedily relieved 
&om some of the mm:e onerous conditions of the treaties he had 
heen obliged to sign in 1815. He also congratulated the legisla- 
ture that, notwithstanding the extraordinary expenses entoiled 
open the treasury by the d^ciency lOf Uie previous harvest, there 
would be DO augmentation necessary in the budget of the year, 
owing to die strict economy he had introduced into all the depart- 
BMBils <^ the government These notificatums were hailed with 
much applause^ and the monardi retired from the hall of his 
asseralded kgislators radiant wi<^ satisfaction* 

During this important session the sphere of dangerous opposi* 
tisn to the ministry was removed from the Chamb^ of Deputies 
to the Chamber of Pe^rs. In the former, the ministerialists con- 
fititnted a -suffident maj<nity to carry all the government measures ; 
in the latter, the too liberal tend^oicy of the ministry had alarmed 
aany of the MonardUsts, as they were called, in contradistinctioa 
to the Boyalists, from whom they differed touching a reactionary 
petiey . To lessen the f<M*ce of this opposition, the long commanded 
tiie prieneesof his &milyto abstain from atten^Ung the Chamber, 
wheo^by the personal action of the Count d'Artois was somewhat 
cheeked. A oodness, amounting almost to alienation, existed now 
between the occi:^pant and the heir of the throne, although they 
0till continued to meet every day in the same circle, and evinced 
towaxds ea(^ other that regard which the great of this world 
have such aptitude in feigning, even when their hearts are choked 
with spleen and envy. That most difficult subject to regulate in 
France, the press, was the iirst brought under discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies, upon a project introduced by Baron Pasquier, 
the ke^>er of the seals. By the Charter the press was declared 
Iree^ as it was by the common law in England; but in neither 
country was it practically so. By a law of the 4th of October 
1814^ newspapers and periodical publications were placed under 
a censorship, and could only apx>ear under a license from the 
king; whilst works of upwards of twenty sheets might be freely 
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published, but below tliat standard of amplitude they were sub' 
jected to a prior examination. Such restrictions might be expe- 
dient, and indeed indispensable, during periods of such gi'eat 
excitement as the first and second Restorations, especially in a 
country like France, where the liberty of the press has been so 
invariably abused ; and accordingly they had been continued in 
both the previous sessions, though somewhat modified in the last. 
Now it was proposed to settle the question in a definitive manner, 
and accordingly Baron Pasquier submitted his project for this 
purpose. It took ofi^ every restriction upon the printing or pub> 
lishing of works not directly instigating to crime, bnt provided 
for prompt prosecutions in the case of derelictions of the laws, 
vesting a summary jurisdiction for the punishment of offenders 
in the courts of correctional police, or, at the option of the king's 
procureur-general, in the courts of assize before juries. As to 
newspapers and other periodicals, it prolonged the necessity of a 
license from the kiug until the 1st of January 1821. With the 
ideas entertained in countries where a really free press exists, 
such a law seems sufficiently stringent; but it was considered at 
the time a great advance upon the exceptional laws of 1815. 
Nevertheless the ultra-liberals offered to it a strenuous resistance, 
in which, strange to say, they were joined by the Royalists, who 
now declared themselves the advocates of an unlimited freedom 
of the press. Such are the aberrations of factions, when, in the 
gratification of passions, they discard the restraints of principle f 
3y this combined opposition, however, the measure was so re- 
tarded in its, progress, that the ministers were obliged to pass 
hastily, as a separate enactment, on the last day but one of the 
year, the clause relative to newspapers, as the subsisting law 
expired on the 1st of January of the new. year. But the restric- 
tion was contiuued, not until the 1st of January 1821, but only 
until the end of the session of 1818. Subsequently, the remaining 
portion of the ministerial project passed the Chamber of Deputies; 
but in the upper assembly Chateaubriand raised his eloquent 
voice against it, rather in the illustrious character of an author 
than in the conventional one of a peer, and with such effect, that 
it was so materially modified, as to induce the ministry ultimately 
to abandon it. 

The scheme devised by Gouvion Sfc Cyr for the recruitment of 
the army, with the attendant regulations for military discipline, 
encountered an opposition which well-nigh led to a more marked 
discomfiture of the ministry. By the Charter, the conscription, 
that terrible drain upon the young blood of France, had been 
abolished ; for at the time of its promulgation, it was the master- 
grievance against the insatiable Napoleon. Since the dissolution 
of the imperial army, it had been found that voluntary enlistment 
was insufficient to complete the formation of anew one, which, by 
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tbe treaty with the Allies, was not to exceed 160,000 men. The 
old soldiers would have been willing enough to serve rather than 
return to homes and occupations which had become strange to 
them; but they were held in distrust; and it was thought naturally 
that a merely new organisation would not convert than into 
assured supporters of a Bourbon throne. By the project of the 
war noinister, it was proposed that annual appds, or callings-outy 
should take place to the extent of 40,000 men, taken from youtls 
of a certain class, with the privilege of serving by substitute. At 
the same time the peace establishment of the aimy was never to 
exceed 240,000 men, being 90,000 above the number stipulated 
with the Allies. But the most important part of this measure 
related to the internal regulations of the army. It was provided 
that the service of the soldiers should be limited to ten years, 
with a right of re-enlistment; that no person could act as a sub- 
officer unless he was twenty years old, and had served actively 
for two years in a corps of regular troops ; that no person could 
act as an officer unless he had served two years as a sub-officer, 
or had attended the exercises of. the military schools ; that two- 
thirds of the sub-lieutenancies of the line should be given to sub- 
officers ; that two-thirds of the grades of inferior officers should 
be bestowed according to seniority ; that no officer, in fine, could 
be promoted to a superior grade or. employment unless he had 
served four years in tlie grade or employment immediately in- 
ferior, except in time of war for extraordinary occasions, or for 
exploits recorded in the order of the day. 

The rage of the Boyalists was perfectly boundless as they 
listened to the details of this scheme. Here was another prin- 
ciple of the Bevolution, the most hated of all, the equality of 
rights, solemnly propounded by the minister of a Bourbon prince ! 
Commissions in the army were not, as in the good old times, to 
be given to rank and favour, but were to be gained only by years 
of active service in the ranks, and to be contested with plebeians 
and the most basely bom ! Surely such an outrage upon nobility, 
to which the profession of arms was, as it were, the honourable 
appanage, was never devised by the malice of its worst enemy ! 
Such were the indignant exclamations of the amazed Royalists, 
who, however, had the sagacity to repeat them only among them- 
selves ; for in the public debates they decried the measure chiefly 
as a dereliction and degradation of the royal prerogative, which 
was thus fettered in its dearest privilege — that of rewarding 
merit. By the ijiajority of the Chamber of Deputies it was neces- 
sarily greeted with warm approval, and by the nation at large it 
was received with something like a delirium of delight, so unex- 
pected and complete was the departure from the old regime. In 
the Chamber of Peers it had a very narrow escape, an amendment 
trenching upon its essence being rejected by a majority of only 
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tibree, whilst the law in its totality was voted onfy on adhision 
by 96 to 74 Thus was Iho French army re>«stablished Mpan 
what may he called ihe democratic principle of the Revolution, 
which, despite its origin, has nevertheless heen deemed so excel- 
lent and fruitful of good, that it has been adopted in those of the 
most despotic princes ; and of all the European annies remains 
unknown only to that of England, the coamiissions in which are 
iwught by money-^asoaredly the most precarious test of qualifica- 
tion, yet not found in practice to rosder it the least efficient or 
the most faithless to its duties. 

Ttio Concordat with the Pope gave rise to difficullies £ram a 
totally different quarter. This spiritual treaty had been nego- 
tiated with the Holy See by the Count de BUmsmi, the former un- 
fortunate adviser of Louis XYIII^ whose disgrace was covered by 
the first in rank of diplomatic afvpointments. If in traiporal 
matters Louis had the good sense to adopt many of the revolu- 
tionary subversions, he oouid not resist the nimierotts influences 
imder which he was importuned to restore the ChiUican Church 
«s it had existed under the (dd monarchy. Emigrant priests 
were dammrous for sees and benefices, the Count d'Artois in- 
Tc^ed the memory of St Louis, the Duchess d'Angouleme 
fl^eeled to the call of conscience and religion, Louis himself 
tdeemed it a point of honour. But ihe afiair was not one of sndi 
«asy adjustment as was at first supposed. Of all powers, the most 
impracticable to deal with have been ever those styled religious, 
since the qualities provoking fatuity and obstinacy — pride, bigotry, 
and the lust of power — more indoctrinate them than others of the 
temporal school. Ni^leon, of all men or potentates, had alone 
b^it the court of Home to yield to his will in ecclesiastical con- 
cerns; and when he had the Pope a prisoner at Fontainebleau, he 
had cajoled or intimidated him to yield the very tenderest point 
in all the assumed prerogatives of the Church of St Peter — 
namely, the right of contesting nominations to basht^prics by the 
crown. Although conscious and sometimes impatient of the in- 
conveniences arising from that anomalous authority exercised by 
a foreign State in matters of religious polity. Napoleon had not 
wished to divest the Pope of the sway or sanctity he held in the 
mind of the Catholic worid ; on the contrary, he was intent to 
preserve in him the sacred and apostolic character he inherited 
as the holder of the keys of heaven, but only to render him and 
all the authority he thence derived subservient to his own pur- 
poses. With this view, it was in the scope of his mighty ambitioh 
to plant this mystic personage in his own capital^ in the city 
of Paris, of which he would constitute him at <mce pontiff and 
titular, and through him, the first of his subjects, hold at disposal 
those thunders which had once shaken ihe universe with th^ 
throes. In the crash of his own empire he had not time to realise 
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4liki magnificent sdbeane, whereby lie iroald have plseed hxs foot 
on the very representatiYe of heaven ito^f ; and after his down- 
&I], * the servant of the servants of God' resumed all his temporal 
dominion, and again seated himself on the throne of the Vatican. 

Of ihe manifold attributes ascribed to the incumbent of the 
chair of St Peter, the most singular, and often the most embaiv 
iBSfldng, is that of infallibility. Notwithstanding he is still fanman, 
so is he likewise godlike. He caimot err, and consequently his 
deeds must be irrevocable and immutable. Now it so happened 
that in the Concordat of 1801, extorted by Napoleon when First 
Consul, the Church of France had been reconstructed upon an 
entirely novel basis, the number of sees being greatly dimmi^ed, 
and new circumscriptions assigned to them, answering to the 
vevolutioBary subdivisioii of departments. This was the act of 
the Pope, and his wisdom being in&Uible, how could he be adced 
to undo it? This was the difficulty with which the French nego- 
tiator was met^ and it a,ppeared for some time to be insuperable ; 
Imt gradually the Saca^ College relaxed in the strictness of its 
interpretation, as various advantages were held out to it to be 
conceded for behoof of the general Church, and at length it con^ 
aented to admit the principle of an alteration. The question 
bang thus disembarrassed of the perplexing element of infaJH- 
tnlity, was speedily Immght to a condumcm, and M. de Blacas and 
the papal ministers concurred readily in saddling France with 
sev&a. additioDal archbishops and thirty-five additional bishops^ 
giving to all the sees anotiier circumscription, for which a bull 
was immediately promulgated. The Concordat of 1801 was an- 
nulled, saving, however, its effects, and reserving especially the 
thirteenth article, which consecrated the sale of the Church lands. 
In oth^ respects, as establishing the relations between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers, the Concordat conduded between 
Francis L and Leo X. was reintegrated in its entirety. 

Such was the measure submitted to the French legislature in 
the year 1818 for its sanction, in so far as sudi sanction was re- 
quisite for its fulfilment^ particularly with regard to ihe intended 
revenues of the new prelates. It was one of the main errors of 
the Be8t<»ution this inopportune and ostentatious zeal for the 
interests of a Church which the people of France regarded with 
averoon, or at best with indifference. The treaty and the bull 
were both recdved by the Chamber of Deputies with ill -dis- 
sembled repugnance ; and soon the growl of discontent grew so 
imequivocal, that after various fruitless conferences between the 
ministers and the con^mittee on the measure, it was finally with- 
drawn by the former, for the purpose of being remitted back to 
Borne for modification. Thus was the Pope to be again called 
upon to waive his infallibility, and thus were numerous expectant 
eodesiaatics deceived in their hopes of receiving mitres with rich 
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endowments, being obliged to content themselves with becoming 
bishops in partibus; which designation, in ecclesiastical polity, 
means a bishop with a name indeed, but without a local habi- 
tation. 

The financial question was, as usual, the most absorbing one to 
the legislature. On this point, again, the favour and influence of 
the Duke de Richelieu with the ]^peror Alexander was of signal 
benefit to France. On his application, the autocrat wrote to the 
Duke of Wellington, setting forth the propriety of reducing to a 
reasonable amount the claims for indemnities to be paid by Fi*ance, 
and which might render their liquidation practicable and possible. 
In this opinion the duke frankly concurred, and offered to £Eu:ili- 
tate such an arrangement by all the means in his power. Ac- 
cordingly conferences were forthwith opened between him and 
Kichelieu, in which the representatives of the other powers sub- 
sequently took part. As the best understanding existed among 
the negotiators, and a real desire was felt to arrive at a definitive 
settlement^ the afiair was speedily arranged. Richelieu offered 
on the part of France a rente of 10,000,000 francs (£400,000), in 
full satisfaction of all the claims made upon her ; and this offer 
being increased to 12,400,000 (£500,000), was accepted by the 
Oonference. But to render this settlement final and conclusive, 
it was necessary that it should be ratified by the Chambers and 
by the four great powers of the Coalition. Accordingly, it was 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies early in the session; and as 
all parties were animated by a sincere desire to fulfil honourably 
the obligations contracted by France in the ill-fated treati^ of 
1815, it provoked scarcely any animadversion, and the minister 
easily obtained a vote of credit to the extent of 24^000,000 of 
rentes, the surplus to be available in hastening an event to which 
all aspirations were directed — ^namely, the prompt evacuation of 
the territory. By a treaty concluded between the government 
and Mr Baring, on behalf of himself and the Messrs Hope, 
16,000,000 of these rentes were taken by him, at the rate of sixty- 
six francs for every five francs of rente, or at the rate of sixty-two> 
deducting the commission, being a considerable improvement on 
the terms of the previous loan. Laffitte and several of the French 
bankers were admitted by Baring to a participation in the profits 
of this transaction. Thus a capital sum was raised of 211,200,000 
francs (£8,600,000), of which 164^000,000 (£6,647,000) were appro- 
priated to the payment of indemnities to the subjects of foreign 
powers. Of this latter sum, by specific agreements, 36,600,000 
francs (£1,400,000) were apportioned to England (representing a 
re7ite of 3,000,000 francs), and 11,830,000 francs (£460,000) to 
Spain (representing a rente of 1,000,000 francs). It was an extrar 
ordinary result of these complicated and gigantic financial opera- 
tions, that in the midst of them the public funds kept continually 
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rising, and were soon exhibited on the Bourse at the exhilarating 
figures of 78 and 80. 

Whilst France thus incurred the weight of pecuniary obligations 
which long pressed heavily on her finances, but which she was con- 
tent to bear, that she might escape the ignominy of a foreign thral- 
dom, the discovery of a conspiracy against the person of the king 
startled tranquillity, and operated prejndiciously on public credit. 
The minister Decazes had become a confirmed favourite with Louis 
XVIII., to the exclusion of almost every other influence, and as 
to him the altered tendencies of the royal mind were attributed, 
he engrossed the chief hatred of the Boyalists. ■ An obscure plot 
was formed to carry him ofi^, and then to compel the king to 
change his ministers upon pain of being forced to abdicate. The 
principal person known to be engaged in the project was General 
Canuel ; but its ramifications doubtless extended into higher quar* 
ters, and even ascended to the heir of the throne himself, accord- 
ing to a natural suspicion. The police obtained authentic intel- 
ligence of it long l^efore it reached anything like maturity, and 
consequentjy before any persons of name or rank were directly 
implicated in it. Immediate measures were taken to suppress it 
in the bud ; and on tlie 2d July several individuals concerned in 
it were arrested, including three military officers of some stand" 
ing. The principal conspirator, Canuel, contrived to make his 
escape ; but his papers were seized} and they proved sufficiently 
the existence of the plot. Louis XYIII. was extremely incensed at 
this demonstration of royalist treason, and only took more warmly 
to his heart the minister who had provoked so foul an enmity. 

Of the estimation in which he held him he shortly gave the 
most decisive proof. A young lady had been just presented at 
court, the Demoiselle de St Aulaire, who united in her person 
those advantages of rank, fortune, and beauty which are occasion- 
ally clustered on one head. She was niece to the Duchess of 
Brunswick, the heiress of great wealth, and in the very bloom of 
youth. So rich a prize was fondly coveted by many, but Louis 
resolved that his favourite minister should be the successful 
wooer. He himself sent formally to demand fpr M. Decazes tho 
hand of Mademoiselle de St Aulaire in marriage, and a request 
coming from so august a quarter could scarcely be gainsaid. The 
union was speedily arranged, with the full consent of the young 
bride's exalted relatives, for she had a large connection among 
the prolific brood of German princes who claim the privileged 
blood of sovereign houses. Jhe Duchess of Brunswick repaired 
to Paris tb be present at the nuptials ; and upon the joint appli- 
cation of herself and Louis XYIII., the king of Denmark allowed 
the fief of Glucksbourg to be settled to the uses of the marriage, 
and the fortunate plebeian was straightway elevated to be Duke 
of Glucksbourg. The marriage was solemnised with almost regal 
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pomp in the ehapel of the Lnxemboni^, and the king fej<Aoed at 
its auspicious conclusion more heartily perhaps than if it had 
concerned one of his own family. 

From this int»esting episode Louis and his minister Riohelieii 
turned with increased earnestness to accomf^h what they boih 
rightly deemed the crowning -exigency of the moment — the de- 
liverance of the soil of France. In this patriotic attempt they 
were again doomed to encounter the malignant hostility of the 
Boyalists. These latter had the unparalleled baseness to direct 
secret notes to the courts of the allied sovereigns, rei»'esenting 
France to be in a state of dangerous fermentation, threatening 
another revolutionary outbreak ; that Jacobinism was rapidly 
regaining the ascendant, and that it was rampant even in the 
councils of the king ; that if the army of occupation were re- 
moved, the continuance of order and tranquillity was not to be 
expected. In support of these assertions they adduced the nume- 
rous outrages and disturbances which had occurred in various 
parts of fVance, and which w^re actually of royalist or^in^ 
though they sought to give them another character. They main- 
tained, therefore, that not only should the army of occupation be 
continned, but that it s^onsly behoved the allied powers to 
ponder well the necessity of certain other alternatives as guaran- 
tees of the future peace of Europe. These were certainly of an 
astounding nature to emanate from Frenchmen, and show how 
blind and desperate factions can become when they are unabl^ 
by legitimate means, to attain the superiority they seek. And 
this is particularly remarkable in all extreme Actions, whether 
of the despotic or the democratic hue, because neither rests upon 
the pure basis of reason, but is impelled by the force of passions 
which thirst for gratification at any cost. 

Firsts then, was the question whether it would not be more 
safe to dismember France; and if that experiment were deemed 
undesirable, that the king should be at least changed. It was 
proved that representative government was unsuitable to France^ 
and the Constitutional Charter was nothing more than a con- 
tinuance and conservation of the Revolution, which ought to be 
utteriy eradicated. If a complete return to the old monarchy 
were deemed hazardous or impracticable, or if it were judged 
unstiitable to dethrone the actual king, the conservative principles 
upon which the government ought to be conducted should be 
authoritatively pronounced, and a thorough change of ministers 
and measures demanded. To enable the sovereigns to enforce 
their resolutions, the army of occupation must "be retained inde- 
finitely, as the moment the territory was free^ their coercive in- 
fluence would cease. Thus it was proposed, in &ct, thajt France 
should be governed by force, and that force a foreign army — an 
idea equally criminal and absurd. Indeed it would be difficult to 
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Ikeliere that any part j of Frencfamen, however besotted in their 
understanding or wicked in their hearts, should have propounded 
ffuch extraoitUnaiy suggestions if the fact were not absolutely 
authenticated. The notes were communicated by more than oae of 
the cabinets to Richelieu himself who made them public, and insti- 
tuted judicial proceedings to discover their authors. Legal proof 
was wanting to fix the Count d'Artois with a guilty connivance^ 
although moral proof was sufficiently abundant; as it was, a per- 
son high in his confidence was traced to be the actual writer of 
the documents, and he was divested by a royal ordinance of the» 
dignities he held as a councilor of State and a member of tho 
privy-council. 

In the face of such exhortations, and with the undoubted ten* 
dencies of the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, who were deeply 
repugnant to all systems of constitutional liberty, it was fortunate 
for France that among her recent enemies she had two enlightened 
friends. Alexander of Russia, albeit rapidly verging toward 
retrograde sentiments, was still possessed of a generous heart 
and a liberal mind, and was, moreover, fond of the display of a 
generosity which had perhaps ceased to be earnest with him. Be* 
sides, he had a real admiration of the French nation, and the echo 
of the applauses bestowed upon him in the theatres of Paris still 
vibrated in his ear. The Duke of Wellington, wIlo has been the 
object of such virulent abuse to every (w-der of French writers^ 
had a profound appreciation of the existing state of things in 
Stance, and soundly judged that the time had arrived when the 
French people were entitled, by the patience they had manifested 
imdermost oppressive burthens, and by the judicious spirit, that 
seemed geneitJly to prevail, to be relieved from further coercion* 
and to be left for the future to themselves. This opinion he had 
every reason to believe was y&ry unpalatable to his own govern^ 
menty but he nevertheless frankly expressed it when consulted 
by the allied sovereigns ; and such was thq estimation in which 
his character was held throughout Europe, that his testimony was 
deemed conclusive of the question. And indeed it could scarcely 
be otherwise, for, with a rare disinterestedness^hewas voluntarily 
denuding himself of immense appointments, and of a position that 
gave him a commanding infiuence in the councils of France* 
Fortified by so important an assent^ RicheUeu and the king be- 
sieged Alexander with importunate letters; and by dint of their 
untiring activity, it was at length arranged that a congress should 
be held towards the close of the year at Aix-la>Ghap€lle,in which 
the four great powers should solemnly, deliberate on the internal 
mtuation of France^ on the security it gave for a happy contina<» 
ance of peace and order, and on the pdicy of immediately with- 
drawing from her territoiy the remaining portion of the army of 
occupation. 
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During the month of September 1818, a vast tide of migratioa- 
get in towards the ancient city of Charlemagne, which was startled 
from its medUBval repose, and stormed in all its quaint domiciles 
by a sudden confluence of strangers from every comer of Europe. 
All the legations were of unusual magnitude, notwithstanding that 
the Ileal business to be discussed was already virtually settled. 
The Russian legation counted no less than five redoubtable diplo- 
matists — Capo d'Istria, Nesselrode, Lieven, Alopeus, and Pozzo di 
Borgo. The British boasted as many : Wellington, Castlereagli, 
Canning, Planta, and Stewart. The Austrian was less numerous, 
containing only, as chiefs, Metternich and Vincent. So likewise 
the Prussian, which was filled by Hardenberg and Glotz. The 
French was formed by Richelieu, Bayneval, and Mounier. From 
the 20th these different negotiators began to arrive, and the 30th 
was fixed for the opening of the Congress. In the interim the 
king of Prussia made his appearance, and prepared to play the 
part of host in a city now included in his dominions. On tlio 
2Sthy Alexander and the emperor of Austria made an imposing 
entry, and on the second day tliereafter the conferences were 
formally opened. 

With regard to the main point, the evacuation of the French 
territory, the question had been prejudged, and was adopted 
almost without discussion. On the evening of the 1st of October 
the important protocol was signed, fixing this evacuation to take 
place on or before the 30th of November ensuing, and it was 
immediately fbrwarded by express to Louis XYIII. It may be 
imagined that the king almost trembled with joy when he read 
it ; and he at once wrote a letter to the Duke de RicheUeu over- 
whelming him with thanks, concluding it in these words — ' 1 have 
lived long enough, my dear duke, now that t behold France free, 
and the French flag again floating over every French fortress.' 
He had certainly good reason to rejoice at this auspicious fact, 
which might haply secure him a seat in the afiections of the 
French sufficiently strong and enduring, not only to insure his 
own throne, but to impart a lasting stability to his dynasty. 

The other questions relative to France were likewise adjusted 
without any difficulty. These were of a financial nature, and had 
reference to the prompt liquidation of the balance still due under 
the fourteenth article of the treaty of the 20th of November 1815. 
This had been a main inducement with Austria and Prussia to 
acquiesce so readily in the evacuation, and by the arrangements 
concluded with Baring and Hope it was easily efiected. The 
164^000,000 resulting from the rente of 12,400,000 francs were to 
be paid by drafts on Baring and Hope in nine monthly instal- 
ments, dating from the 6th of January next. Another 100,000,000, 
which were taken to cover every chaige due by France, were to 
be paid by an inscription of rentes ropi-esenting that sum accord- 
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tog to the price of stocks on the 6tli of October 1818. By a sub- 
seqnent convention, dated the 19th November, the term for the 
payment of the 164^000,000 was extended over eighteen months, 
in consequence of an unexpected panic that had seized upon the 
money-market, and plunged all financial and commercial affairs 
into the direst confusion. 

After the principal questions incident to the Congress had been 
thus amicably arranged, and France formally received into the 
family of nations as a great and independent power, the Emperor 
Alexander continued his journey to Paris, where he was received 
with marked cordiality by Louis XV III., and by the French gene- 
rally with gratifying acclamations. He made, however, a very 
brief stay, and was succeeded in his visit by the king of Prussia, 
attended by one of his sons. The Grand Duke C5nstantine also 
appeared to renew his dissipations, and to squander money with 
barbaric profusion. Paris was throngedj as previously, with innu- 
merable strangers, and never was that splendid capital the scene 
of greater gaiety, luxury, and magnificence, than in the winter of 
1818. 

Thus did France reap the fruit of all her painful sacrifices 
during the last three years, of her return to tranquillity and con- 
stitutional order, of her repudiation of violent doctrines, of her 
wise and judicious policy, of her scrupulous regard to good 
faith; and she was now again launched into the career of self- 
government, with all the sudvantages experience had taught her, 
of the value of liberal and settled institutions to the welfare, the 
comfort, and the prosperity of nations. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

DISSOLtmOlf OV TBE SICHELIECT CASINEV — MlM18!tllT OV SSCAZIB^'—ASSAS' 
SINATXON 07 THE DCKB DB BERRT'-OOIfOEBSS OF LATBACB AND TBOP^AO 
— IlfTASIOM OP llAFLE»~^MIlCISTltT OP YILLSLE— OOHOIUBB OP TSIlOttA^ 
AND INYASION OP SPAIK-^&OTALIgT ASCENDANCT— DBATH OP LOOIft 
XTIII.— HATEBIAL AlIB PINANCIAL STATE OP PRAHCB — 1818 tO SEP* 
^1824. 



But if 1^6 French people had now again their destiny in their 
own hands, after nndeTgoin^ an ordeal of hnmiliatioa the moBi 
memorable in the history of modem nations, it was no necessary 
sequence that they had at all improved in wisdom, or had become 
apparently more sensible of the value of a temperate and orderly 
government. No sooner was the strong arm of repression with- 
drawn, and a certain freedom of action permitted, than the 
passions which had been only hnshed, not extinguished, burst 
forth with renewed fury, and replunged the land into a nevdr- 
ceasing revolution, oscillating with violent throes from the two 
extremes of the opposing poles, which, after verging once more 
on Jacobinism, staggered back to Boyalism, and fiistened for a 
gloomy time not <mly in France, but throu^out Europe^ the 
odious sway of despotism and priestcraft. 

The Duke de Richelieu had rendered the great service to his 
country — which he was perhaps the only man in it capable of 
rendering— of freeing it from the presence and burthen of 150,000 
foreign bayonets. To accomplish this important object, he had 
^ven reiterated pledges to Alexander and the other sovereigns 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, that although his ministry had severed itself 
from the ultrarBoyalists, it was only that the country might be 
governed on moderate and constitutional principles, as deduced 
from the Charter of Louis XVIII^ and that there was no danger 
of the fell spirit of republicanism being reawakened. This was 
precisely what the emperor desired, and what he was himself 
attempting to realise in his new kingdom of Pojiand, with but 
very indifferent success. Old apprehensions, however, still 
lingered in his mind, which continued touched with reUgious 
mysticism, and he foreboded evU from any union with, or undue 
encouragement to, ultra-liberalism. 'My dear Richelieu,' he said, 
* you are yourself all honesty and sincerity, and I trust implicitly 
on your word. I do not fear the development of liberal principles 
in France ; I would rather wish to see them prosper, for I am a 
true Liberal myself. But I fear the Jacobins, and detest them ; 
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have a care how yon entangle yonnelf with them. Bnrope will 
tolerate no more Jacobiniem. Nothing but a holy alliance of 
kings, founded on morality ^and Christianity, can maintain social 
order.* 

In these words the autocrat gave Bichelieu a warning which 
both bespoke his just appreciation of the French character 
and made a deep impression on the mind of the minister. In 
sooth, such are the rapid and unaccountable fluctuations in 
French tendencies, that whereas, three years ago, the Royalists 
ex^tiised an uncontrolled supremacy, they were now completely 
crushed, and had no hope of a resurrection but in some violent 
overthrow of the existing government ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Ck»nstitutionaliBts were fast losing ground, and the Jacobins 
rising in the asc^idant. Never has any nation given' such 
decisive proof of incapacity to adhere to consistent or moderate 
principles, and of an irresistible tendency to embrace exaggerated 
doctrines, whatsoever may be their hue. Although a man of 
excellent capacity and enlightened views, Richelieu was unac- 
quainted with his countrymen ; and when he answered for them 
at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, he little thought that within 
a month he' would be the victim of a generous credulity, and 
would be obliged, from the dread of a responsibility he had not 
foreseen, to throw up a post he vainly contemplated would hence- 
forth possess some features of attraction to console him for past 
anxieties and mortifications. 

The annual renewal of a fifth of the Chamber of Deputies took 
place towards the close of 1818, and resulted in a large return of 
the ultra-liberal party, notwithstanding the most energetic mea- 
sures of the government to carry its own candidates. The 
Royalists being themselves incapable of deciding the elections, 
threw in the weight of their influence against the ministry; and 
with such effect, that even in the departments of the west and 
north, in La Vendue and Brittany, men of the revolutionary 
stamp were returned, of whom Manuel and Lafayette were the 
most distinguished. After a very sevete struggle in Paris, Ben- 
jamin Constant was defeated only by a small majority, the final 
numbers being, for M. Temaux, his opponent, 3827, and for Con- 
stant, 3740. These elections gave not only umbrage, but profound 
alarm to the court ; which interpreted them as undoubted indica^ 
tions of hostility to the Bourbon dynasty. "Without exactly view- 
ing the danger in so serious a light, the king was himself uneasy, 
and held many anxious conferences with his ministers, among 
whom a decided diflerence of opinion existed. Frdm long resi- 
dence in a country where all authority emanates from a single 
will, and, above all, from his deference to the sentiments of Alex- 
ander and his allies, who engrossed perhaps an undue share of 
his apprehensions and sympathies^ Richelieu advised an imme*' 
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diaie departure from the hitherto liberal policy of the cabinet, 
and a modification of the electoral law, whereby the hazard of 
unsafe returns might be averted. This he considered absolutely 
essential to save the Restoration from another downfall: but. 
Decazes held an entirely different view of the matter. This 
minister, who by birth belonged to the middle class of society, 
was inclined to take the more popular side of the question, and 
to maintain that the government, instead of retrograding, should 
still advance, and win the confidence of the country by further 
enlightened concessions. Various causes induced Lonis XVIII. 
eventually to coincide in this latter opinion. Firsts his quarrel 
with the Royalists had become even more aggravated from the 
recent annihilation of the Count d' Artois's influence as commander 
of the National Guards; secondly ^ his own prepossessions were in 
favour of a progressive policy ; for, to do this monarch justice, 
he was especially intent to be the Idng of a nation, and not of a 
.faction; thirdly ^ his personal predilection for Decazes was an 
element of some weight, although he entertained for Richelieu 
and his chso-acter the highest regard and esteem. 

The new Chamber of Deputies, which occasioned this disturb* 
ance of the ministerial unanimity, was in truth very singularly 
compounded. In a country like England, where parties have 
existed for centuries, it is easy to assign their relative positions 
and principles ; but in France such distinctions are more difficult 
to dra^, since there no historical associations knit men together 
in confederacies, and rarely antecedent relations tend to sink 
personal ambitions in general purposes. Thus every man aspires 
to play an important part, and to do so, sets up for himself as a 
political power, arrogating some wisdom superior to that of his 
fellows. In this difficulty of identification the French have 
invented appellations to describe the different 'colours' of an 
Assembly, drawn from their divisional localities in the hall of 
sitting. Thus they present an 'extreme-right,* signifying ultra- 
Royalists; a 'right,* signifying Conservative or Retrogressive 
Monarchists; a 'centre-right,' signifying Conservative Liberals; 
a ' centre-left,' signifying Progressive Liberals ; a ' left,' signify- 
ing Democratic Liberals; an 'extreme-left,' signifying ultra- 
Liberals and Republicans. At this time another division existed 
called the ' Doctrinaires,' who found it very difficult to tell how 
they differed from the 'centre-left,' but who formed, neverthe- 
less, a powerful section of the Chamber, acknowledging as their 
leader Royer-Collard. Continual fluctuations occurred in the 
composition of these sections, as individuals changed in theii* 
caprices or tendencies ; and it was not an uncommon thing for 
a man to box the entire compass of the hall in the course of a 
few sessions, gradually shifting his quarter as the needle of pique 
or interest pointed, or taking a flying leap at once from one 
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extremity to the other. Hence the extraordinary combinations 
witnessed in the modem history of France, in which individual 
lities are lost and confounded, and in which the stem realities of 
principle seem sacrificed to any other minor, temporary, or 
grosser impulse. 

For a government to conduct the business of a country with 
such an Assembly upon any distinct and undeviating policy, was 
very difficult, since it must needs truckle and tamper to catch a 
sufficient number of the ' colours ' to obtain a majority. - Herein 
lay the dilemma of Louis XVIII. at this critical moment of his 
reign. He was not a Cromwell or a Napoleon, or he might have 
cut the Gordian Knot with his sword. As it was, he had the 
choice of two courses-^ either to make his peace with the Royalists, 
and form a ministry which should commJEmd their sufirages with 
those of the * right ' and the * centre-right ;' or to stride yet more 
boldly on the onward path, and enlist the support of the * left * 
and * centre-left' together with that of the Doctrinaires. This 
latter alternative he adopted ; and accordingly a new administra- 
tion was formed, of which M. Decazes, as minister of the interior, 
was in reality the chief, but of which General Dessolle was the 
nominal head. The latter was recommended by Bichelieu as 
likely to be personally acceptable to the Emperor Alexander. 
The ministry of police was abolished, as an odious department 
which recalled the worst days of anarchy and tyranny. De 
Serres was appointed keeper of the seals ; Baron Portal, minister 
of marine j Baron Louis, minister of finance ; Gouvion St Cyr 
retained the war department. The committees of the Council of 
State were modified, and composed almost exclusively of the 
Doctrinaire and centre-left 'colour.' They comprised many 
eminent men, some of whom were members of the Chamber, and 
others not. Among the most distinguished were Royer-CoUard, 
Cuvier, Portalis, Camille- Jordan, and General Dumas. Decazes 
selected for assistants in the ministry of the interior two men 
whose names figured very prominently in the subsequent history 
of France — Guizot and Villemain. The first had the communal 
and departmental administration confided to him ; the latter held 
the department of letters, which included the charge of education 
and the press. Thus constituted, the new ministry prepared to 
face with tolerable assurance the fonnidable Chamber of 1819. 

The session had commenced on the 10th of December 1818 ; 
but owing to the delay in completing the ministerial arrange- 
ments, no business was transacted until the middle of January, 
when the first measure passed was one for granting the Duke de 
Bichelieu a national recompense, in the shape of an annuity of 
60,000 francs settled on himself and his male heirs — which was 
equivalent to a grant for life only, as he was without issue. This 
was in itself a very noble testimony to his merits, and reflected 
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great honour upon the legiBlatare which confenred it. The minieh 
terial programme was of a sufficient! j liheraJL cast, and embraced 
two yery important measures — one for defining and regulating 
ministenal responsibility, the other on the eternal subject of the 
liberty of the press. But the primary exigency with the Deesolle 
cabinet was to fight for an existence^ which was menaced by a 
redoubtable attack at the yery moment of its birth. 

The Chamber of Peers had hitherto supported, somewhat 
surlily it is true, the Bichelieu ministry in its liberal policy; but 
now Uiat the prestige of his lineage and name was withdrawn, it 
openly rebelled. By concert with the Boyalists, Barth^lemy, the 
old diplomatist and director of the BepubUc, introduced a motion^ 
since famous in history as Ba/rihUeiwifa Propoiition, dedar ing that 
the electoral law had been found productiye of inconyenience, 
and that it ought to be amended. This motion was yehemently 
contested by M. Deoazes, who denounced it as of the most ieUial 
import if carried; but it passed, notwithstandhig, by the large mar 
jority of 89 to 49. By another demonstration on a yote of credit^ 
the peers eyinced their unalterable hostility towards the new 
cabinet, and it became incumbent on the latter to decide what 
course to pursue in the emergency. For the same reason that 
the peers were inimical, the deputies were fayourable, and the 
proposition was rejected in the Lower House by a large majority, 
which included Lsiayette and the whole of the extreme-lefi. At 
the same time many of the moderate party yoted for the pT(q>osi- 
tion, particularly the personal adherents of the Duke de Bichetieu ; 
and the cabinet, therefore, was reduced to the unpleasant alter* 
natiye of either at once retiring before the opposition of the peers^ 
or of beating it down, and throwing itself into the arms of the 
nltrarLiberals. 

The latter step, if adopted, necessarily inyolyed a large creation 
of new peers, to which Louis XYIII. was gi'eatly ayerse. How* 
eyer, the influence of Decazes prevailed with him, and he eon« 
sented to this extraordinary stretch of his prerogatiye. It was at 
first proposed that all the peers excluded from the Chamber in 
July 1815 should be restored; but to this the king decidedly ob- 
jected, for he cherished certain antipathies which he refused to 
forego. Two of the peers who remained under the ban of exclu- 
sion bore ancient names — ^the Duke de Praslin and the Count de 
Segur — the first of which afterwards acquired so tragic an inte- 
rest, the latter already famous in the annals of war. A goodly 
number, howeyer, were restored, and with a few new creations 
they formed a batch of sixty, suddenly thrown into the Chamber 
to swamp the existing majority. Such a proceeding might well 
arouse the ire of the BoyaUsts, who declaimed with a fury which 
was without bounds. But it might haye been expected to giye 
unmixed satisfaction to the whole liberal party, in whose interest 
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H waft tftken : yet vith tibat insatiahle spirit^ that deaire to ^en- 
mire^ wliich cbanicteriseB extreme fjActionSy Lafayette and the 
ultns oondemned it likeinse, for no better reason than that it fell 
short of an entire revocation of the ordinance of 15th July 1815* 
In thia they eaumplified a conduct which was most prejudicial to 
the weUbeuBg of France^ and by which they at length rendered 
the government of the Beatoration imposaibley without crushing 
them. They never considered the deli^^ position of the minis* 
try, never allowed for any of its difficulties, never accepted with 
the least gntitode any of iia boona ; on the contrary, they abused 
and maligaed it as fiercely as the Boyalists themselves, with 
whom, indeed, they often voted against ministerial measures. 
Thus were inordinately increased the embarrassments which 
beset this liberal ministry of the Beatoration, exposed to the 
bitter and incessant hostility of the whole oourt^ in which the 
onfortunate king was its only Mend, and who did violence to his 
natural feeUnga of affection by remaining estranged from hia 
dearest relativea.* 

Hence the reproach that has becsn often alleged against the 
government of the Bestoraiioii, that it never attempted to act 
according to the altered spirit of the times, to swim with the 
emrent of opinions, to emancipate itself from old trammels and 
porejndioes, is in fact untrue, and a reactionary policy was forced 
upon it by the violent and unreasonable conduct of the ultra- 
lAberals ; who, with a total disregard of circumstancea^ or with 
siniater revolutionary designs, thwarted and decried evezy mea* 
sure which foiled to tally with their own exaggerated notions. 
In reality, a Bourbon govenmient was incompatible with them, 
and they mutinied against its benefits with more animoaity than 
they would have done against its worst faults; for they were a 
mixture ,of Bepublicana and Bonapartists, whom nothing could 
aatii^ that came to them from a government pluming itaelf on 
'legitimacy.' No doubt the doctrine of legitimacy is a Very ab- 
surd and untenable one in principle, yet in moniiffchies it is an 
essential condition of stability, and it was quite impossible for the 
Bourbons to abdicate the pretension. They reigned by virtue of 
ii» if they reigned upon any other basis than th^ of foreign con- 
quest ; luid therefore it was most unwise in these men, for the 
•dvaneement of iheir own asaerted principles, or for the sake of 

« Poor Louis glres a melancholy picture of himself in a letter he wrote about 
iUe timet-^* I may be permitted to speak of the state of my health/ he says; 
' not for the purpose of complaining, but to serve as an excuse for any &ult8 1 
may have committed in the present difficult conjimctur& On the ISth I felt a 
twinge of gout; it was trifling iiir three days, and I hoped it would prove 
BOthing, but on the evening of the 10th the pain became excessive, and then 
began the condition which I will describe to you : continued agony, no sleep, no 
appetite, burning fever, and an utter prostration of all moral and physical 
power. Such has been my condition for upwards of a week.'— Jfcm. </ Louii 
XF///., VOL it p. 3a 
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their own ulterior projects, Dot to afford a steady support to the 
liberal ministry of M. Decazes, by which such a progress might 
have been made, that a counter-movement would have been ren- 
dered impracticable, or at least most hazardous and difficult. 

Assuredly among the men of the extreme-left there were some 
who were honest enough in. their opposition, and who were far 
from desiring a fresh revolution ; and of these Lafayette and 
Constat may be instanced. The former had not improved one 
iota in sagacity or judgment since the great lesson he had received 
in 1792; he was still the same vain and siUy personage, honest 
withal, and of true sincerity, who could be played upon as a dupe 
by the designing, and thrust aside the moment he was no longer 
necessary. • The latter possessed great power and vigour as a 
writer, and was nnquestionably a man of real talent and capacity. 
But from the very nature of things he was a dogmatist, and could 
not admit the virtue of any systems but his own. The best and 
soundest of dogmas are not always appUcal>le to a nation or a 
society, and it is Hie chief faculty of a statesman to discern the 
precise time when measures of paramount import are feasible 
and expedient, for otherwise they will surely fail to be either 
judicious or salutary. 

Besides its political tendencies, the Decazes ministry advanced 
other claims to the gratitude and respect of France. In its in- 
ternal administration it presented an enlightened activity which 
gave a vast impulse to the development of her resources. = Boards 
of trade, of agriculture, of arts, and of science, were formed for 
the encouragement of the various branches of industry which are 
conducive to national wealth, and these were composed indiffe- 
rently of men suited by information and habits to exercise a use- 
fill superintendence, without regard to their political opinions. A 
general exhibition of manufactures of every description was in- 
stituted to take place at Paris once at least every four years, with 
prizes attached for competition ; and the first of the series was 
held in 1819, at which the king and the royal family were fre- 
quent visitors. A^new municipal organisation was intrusted for 
preparation to M. Guizot ; and the National Guard was placed, 
under the inspection of a committee, on its primitive footing of a 
simple municipal militia. Several new chairs were founded at the 
university, and a great expansion given to general education 
under the intelligent and active auspices of Royer-Collard and 
Yillemain. Above all, a board of prisons was established for the 
better regulation of jails and criminals — a philanthropic object, 
which had never hitherto occupied the attention of any govern- 
ment in France. This was subsequently extended into the Boyal 
Society of Prisons, of which the Duke d'Angouleme was ap- 
pointed president. France no doubt has possessed many more 
able and discreet administrators than Decazes, but none that has 
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excelled him in true liberality and enlightenment of mind, or 
was actuated by a more sincere desire to confer on her all the 
beneficial results of a rational freedom. 

Unfortunately France was quite unable to appreciate the value 
of such a minister, and he assuredly gave her the fullest scope 
to judge dispassionately of his merits. The periodical press was 
restored to such a state of liberty as permitted the ample and 
unrestricted discussion of all topics, under certain guarantees of 
registration and deposit^ whilst all prosecutions for libels were to 
be adjudicated by a jury. The Tegicides and other exiles were 
allowed to return upon making application to the personal cle- 
mency of the king, which was scarcely in any instance reiiised. 
The necessity of this appHtiation gave rise to much wild declama- 
tion on the part of the extreme-left^ and doubtless it would have 
been much better to repeal at once all the detestable laws of 1816 ; 
but Louis was fond of exercising his prerogative, and he took 
especial pleasure in accortUng these individual graces. Tallien, 
the hero of the 9th Thermidor, was one of those who availed 
themselves of this privilege, and he reappeared at Paris in a state 
of dismal poverty. The king relieved his necessities, for he had 
held a correspondence with him in 1794, when Tallien had en- 
gaged to promote his return ; but he was deeply execrated by 
the Royalists in general, as the massacre o£ the prisoners of 
Quiberon had taken place under his auspices. Another wretched 
creature embraced the same amnesty — Panis, one of the seven 
ruffians who signed the bloody circular of September 1792. In- 
deed not even under the Consulate was the policy of forgetting 
and forgiving carried to such an extent : in the army, and in all 
the departments of the State, if any preference were shown, it 
seemed to be in favour of those ^who had borne arms and played 
ports in the various di*amas of the Bevolution, not excepting the 
last and most galling to the Boyalists — that of the Hundred Days. 

But no acts or manifestations of the government of Louis XYIII. 
could save it from the furious assaults of the enemies who had 
ranged themselves on each side of it, and assailed it with a 
cross-iire from either flank. No sooner were the shackles no- 
moved from the periodical press, than up rose fifty journals to- 
level daOy missiles at its devoted head, until such a clang of 
tongues was heard as had not been paralleled since the disorderly 
days of the Direct9ry. It is an unfortunate peculiarity of the> 
Frejich press, that whenever it has been even comparatively free, 
it has been distinguished for violence and falsehood beyond that 
of any other country in which the liberty of the press is per- 
mitted. This has arisen no doubt from the superior virulence of 
the passions that have been engendered in the course of the long: 
intestine feuds which have distracted France ; but it cannot jus- 
tify, although it may be held to palliate, the flagrant vice. In the 
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«rfc of miarepreseBting and calmmuttting, assuredly the I^eaeli 
Journalists stand pre-emineni. In the early stages of the Revolu* 
tion it was used with fatal effect against Louis XYI. and Marie- 
AntQinette» who were continually charged with language and 
actions the pure invention of nudignant slanderers. The same 
4ByBtem has been continued under every government save those of 
Terror and Napoleon, when the voice of censure was hushed 
^ually with that of truth, down to the very last, whose crash still 
9!esound8 through the world. The existence of so horrible aa 
abuse proves a low state of education among the general public^ 
•as it is ignorance only that can be played upon by such vile arts; 
«nd yet, from the large sums annually voted for the purposes of 
national education, the French ought to be one of Uie best ia- 
structed nations on the earth. But the fact is palpably otherwise; 
and they are in reality a very iU-iuformed people, and particularly 
the population of Paris^ which is so easily wrought to madness by 
unscrupulous demagogues. It is a system, nevertheless, whiob^ 
«lbeit crowned with tempoiaiy successes, is doomed to eventual 
defeat and infamy, for it has been surely willed that the cause of 
ialsehood shall not flourish. 

"FTom this sweeping reprobation are of course to be excepted 
numerous journals which have gained an honourable reputation 
for both ability and probity, some of which started into existence 
nnder the fostering ministry of M. Decasses. The < Constitutionnel' 
«ad the 'Journal des D6bats' both began to acquire their chief 
fame at this period: the first as the expression of the * left,' and 
hostile, but only slightly so^ to the ministry; the second aa the 
organ of the Boyalist aristocracy, under the brilliant editorship of 
Ohateaubriand. Sut by a host of other scurrilous prints, which 
have long since passed into merited oblivion, the administratioa 
was ruthlessly assailed, every species of crime, even of the most 
•<^posite characters, being charged upon it. Decaaesf, as the more 
prominent member of Uie cabinet, was the principal object of 
Attack. By the Boyalists he was accused of deceiving the kingy 
and of purposely betraying him into the path of destruction; by 
the Jacobins he was maligned as a minion of royalty, a profligate, 
« comiptionist, and everything that was odious. The passion these 
latter sought chiefly to stimulate was the Bonapartist, in which 
they were powerfully aided by the immortal odes of B6rang»*j, 
and very damaging comparisons were drawn between the reign of 
the great Emperor and that of the fat Louis, the * foreign' king. 
8uch was the excitement produced by this revival of polemic war- 
fare, to which France had been so long unaccustomed, so deep tha 
agitation pervading all classes of men,convul8ed,aa it were^by a tem^ 
pestuous explosion, that if the form of Napoleon had again appeared^ 
rising from the waste of waters, at its bare aspect, the throne of 
ihe BestoratiQii had enimbled and vanished in a gpasraX luwoo. 
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Kot France alone, but every country in Europe, was in a siait 
of dangerous perturbation during this remarkable year of 1819. 
In 6emiany innumerable secret societies existed, whose object 
was, by a universal revolution, to conquer the liberties its mftnarAhg 
had so treacherously withheld. Such societies had been encou- 
raged by the governments when the Emperor of the French held 
them in vassalage, and even princes were proud to be enrolled 
as sDiembers of the Tugendbund ; but now tiiey were denounced| 
and every severity taken to suppress them. Two assassinations 
caused the feeling of ahum to increase to a complete constemar 
tion, and in their fears the courts adopted the most oppressive 
measures to crush the rising spirit of the people. The poet 
Kotzebue^ and Ibell, who were execrated as the defenders and 
instruments of despotism, fell under the knives of two assassinfl^ 
the first mortally wounded. Although both the culprits denied, 
«nd there was no evidence to prove, that these muiders w^re 
oiher than the result of individual impulse^ or had anything to do 
-with the secret societies, the fact was assumed to be otherwise, 
and the opportunity was seized to commence a general persecn* 
tion of all the most eminent men in Germany who were known to 
entertain liberal opinions. A congress was sunmutned to meet at 
Carlsbad, in -whidi Austria and Prussia compelled the minor 
States to follow their example, and to establish a direct tyranny 
among their several communities. From this moment every trace 
of freedom was extinguished in Germany, and the populations 
which had so heroically aided to emancipate Europe were de« 
livered up to a brood of despots^ who long ruled over them with 
leaden dulness. 

In Italy an equal fermentation prevailed. The famous societies 
of the Carbonari abounded in spite of all the efforts of the govern* 
ments to eradicate them, and a general rising was planned, which 
succeeded in part of the peninsula during the following year. In 
Spain a similar organisation was in progress, which in like man« 
ner exploded in a successful revolt next year. But Great Britain 
was in a more terrible state than any other country. In almost 
all her large towns very serious riots occurred, and at Manchester 
a horrible massacre of the people was executed by a body of 
yeomanry, a force almost exclusively composed of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture. The passing of the iniquitous corn-law had 
arrayed in deadly hostility Uie rural and urban populations; but 
the former had the advantage of enjoying parliamentary fiivour, 
and was armed, whilst to the latter the assumption of weapons, 
even to a sword-cane, was sternly prohibited. Thus the arista* 
cracy took unexampled means to uphold its supremacy—first^ 
by making the general community pay an artificial price for 
bread; and secondly, by marshaUing a force of serfish retainers tb 
quell opposition, if any demur was made to bear the extiravagant 
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burthen. The history of aristocratic governments is replete with 
instances of sordid and cruel policy, but nothing can be suiduoed 
in ancient or modem times to vie with the edictal savagery of the 
British oligarchy at the era of which we now treat. 

Such were the circumstances under which the annual renewal 
of the Chamber of Deputies in France was to be effected. The 
result of this political operation was of gloomy augury to the 
existing ministry, and indeed to the dynasty itself. The Royalists 
pursued the insane course common to extreme factions, the same 
by which the court of Louis XVI. had earlier precipitated his 
ruin, the policy which has been called the Pessimist— namely, 
that of supporting the candidates of the extreme-left^ to insure the 
defeat of the Ministerialists or Constitutionalists. Their journals 
openly preached the doctrine that Jacobins were to be preferred, 
because they would produce a crisis which might turn out favour- 
ably for themselves. In this way some most remarkable returns 
of violent democrats were made to the Chamber; but the one 
which created the greatest excitement was that of the Abb€ 
Gregoire, who united in his own person all the conditions most 
abhorrent to the Bourbon family. He was not only a regicide, 
but he was likewise a priest who liad taken the civil oath of the 
clergy as ordained by the Constituent Assembly — a delinquency 
greater even than the former in the sight of pious Catholics. 
This election, combined with others of a similar character, filled 
the mind of Louis XYIII. with the gravest alarm; and for the first 
time during several months he provoked a conversation with his 
brother on the situation of affairs. The Count d'Artois recog- 
nised the arrival of a crisis which he had long foreboded and 
foretold : nothing remained to save the monarchy but an imme- 
diate alteration of men and measures, and particularly a funda- 
mental modification of the electoral law, which had been perverted 
to such dangerous abuses. In this latter opinion the king saw 
good reason to concur, for he judged that the time was indeed 
come when a vigorous policy must be pursued to avert an inevit- 
able catastrophe. But he was not disposed to abandon Decazes, 
nor did D'Artois too strenuously insist upon it ; and this favourite 
minister was still intrusted by the royal coniSdence to undertake 
the responsible duty of undoing his own work. In truth Decazes 
shared the altered sentiments of his master, and was convinced 
that a further continuance of his liberal policy was impossible ; 
at the same time he wished that the existing cabinet should 
remain as it then stood, and with this view proposed to his col- 
leagues the adoption of such minor changes in the law only as 
were likely to meet their general acquiescence. But three of 
them, DessoUes, St Cyr, and Louis, positively refused to admit 
any alteration of the^'law; and adhering to this determination in 
a cabinet council held in the presence of the king himself, they 
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tendered their resignations, which were at once accepted, and 
Decazes was gratified in the highest object of his ambition bjr 
being appointed prime-minister. 

-The task thus boldly assumed by Becazes was one surrounded 
by almost insurmountable difficulties. The Royalists were so 
deeply incensed against him personally, that he could expect no 
assistance from them ; whilst the Doctrinaires even were inclined 
to hold aloof, both from tlie rigour of those principles which fdrbid 
them to allow for the exigencies of circumstances, and from the 
individual discontents and caprices which prompted them, and to 
which they gave way, more perhaps than any other political 
party — of which the abrupt retirement of Eoyer-Collard from the 
presidency of the Board of General Instruction was a pregnant 
example. The minister, therefore, was reduced to rely for sup- 
port on the centre-right, and on such o£ the centre-lefb as might 
be disposed to follow him in his reactionary course. On this 
account he selected his new colleagues from these two ' colours :' 
Searon Pasquier was nominated to the ministry of foreign affairs, 
M. Roy to^hat of finance, and Latour-Maubourg to that of war; 
the two latter being, from their characters and associations, de- 
cidedly acceptable to the whole left of the Chamber. MM. Portal 
and De Serres retained their foimer offices; and thus by the 
middle of November the new administration was completed, and 
on the 29th of that month the king opened the session in person. 

in his speech he plainly indicated the new policy upon which 
he had resolved to enter. * The moment is come,' he said, < to 
strengthen the Chamber of Deputies, and protect it from the 
annual action of parties, by assuring it a duration more conform^ 
able to the«public interests and the external consideration of the 
State. Upon the zeal and energy of the two Chambers, upon 
their intimate union with my government, I rely to procure the 
means of saving public liberty from licentiousness, of consoli- 
dating the monarchy, and of giving to all interests guaranteed by 
the Charter the profound security we owe to it.* Nevertheless 
the Royalists declaimed against the temperate terms in which the 
speech was couched as ambiguous; whereas the extreme -left 
denounced it, on the other hand, as an unequivocal manifesto 
against public freedom. The junction of these parties would 
have been £&tal to the ministry at its very outset^ but that the 
Doctrinaires, after some demur, agreed to support it, and so 
secured it a majority to carry the responsive address to the 
crown. 

The- election of M. Gregoire, although hailed as an insulting 
triumph ..over the government of the Restoration, was not very 
agreeable even to his own friends ; and by a sort of general un- 
derstanding it was determiAed to annul his return. This was 
happily effected by a subterfuge, which prevented the necessity of 
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adducing the real motive of his expuldon. 3^ the dmrter one* 
half of the deiputies Tetnmed for each department vr&te required 
to have a local domicile therein ; and it being found that this pro- 
portion was already exhausted for the department of the Isere, 
which had elected Gregoire, he was declared ineligible to sit^ 
The Royalists seized the opportunity of indulging in ftcrioos 
invectives against regicides in general, and against apostate priest» 
in particular ; but by this adroit artifice the obnoxious preeenoo 
of M. Gregoire was got rid of with a politic quietness, and without 
provoking a discussion of topics that might have led to* a dan- 
gerous agitation. 

The battle of the session commenced on the momentous que0» 
tion of the electoral law. The project, as at first digested by the 
cabinet, was in accordance with the views of the Doctrinaires, of 
whom M. de Serres was the most direct expression, and who so 
completely held the balance in their hands, that it was necessary 
to conciliate them. Indeed negotiations were pending to absorb 
Boyer-Oollard and one or two others of the phalanx into the 
ministry, when unexpected events caused the whole combination 
to fall to pieces. The ultra-Liberals of every kind — Patriots^ 
Independents, Bonax>artists, Republicans — ^whatsoever their deno- 
mination or secret tendency, joined in one unanimous cry for the 
maintenance of the electoral law, which they upheld as the only 
bulwark of French liberties, although they had decried it witi^ 
equal unanimity upon its first enactment. Petitions embodying 
this prayer were circulated through all parts of ihe country, and 
forwarded in droves for presentation to the Chamber of Deputies. 
Some of these petitions were expressed in very violent language^ 
such as almost to recall that of the old sections and Jacobins in 
their diatribes to the Convention. * Representatives,' it was said 
in one of these addresses, 'you are about to decide by your 
conduct whether the people may confide in you as faithful 
mandatories, or whether, acting as parricides, and be(a«ying your 
oaths and the law which has created you, you will become in 
their eyes the vile agents of a guilty power.' The presentation of 
these inflammatory documents occasioned constant debates and 
scenes of turbulence, by which a prodigious excitement was kept 
up in the public mind, and in which the inherent weakness <^the 
ministry, dependent for its hourly existence upon the support of 
heterogeneous fractions of the Chamber, was made depi<Hrably 
manifest. Outside, the license of the press surpassed all former 
precedent, and rarely has such a hurricane of polemics swept the 
political atmosphere of a State and convulsed the fabric of society 
as in France during this phase of her perennial madness. 

It was during this frightful storm of party fanaticism, in windi 
the monarchy of Louis XYIII. seemed rocking to destruction, Uiat 
an event occurred which threatened to involve it in ev«ntual| if not 
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pnsmatare esctbction. Of the two jkru of the Count d'Artma^ the 
Duke de Berry alone presented any cliance of contmning the 
elder line of his House ; but his wife had already cnielly de» 
oeived the hopes formed from her preg^nanoy by an abMiiye 
birth, althoagh, in September 1819, she had been safely delivered 
of ft danghter. Orer this first mishap, which sensibly affected &e 
ser^ty of Looia, the Patriots and Bevolntionists exnlted witii 
malignant joy, whilst the Royalists had mourned it with impas-^ 
fiion^ grief. Upon the life of the Duke de Berry, therefore^ hnng 
the solitary hope of an heir to the dynasty, a suggestive fietot, which 
was continually alluded to with sinister auguries. In a period of 
great excitement like the present, Uiere are always individuals 
apt to interpret literally vague inuendoes and denunciations, and 
to consider they will perform a meritorious duty by immolating 
a victim who is represented as on obstacle to their country's 
welfare. Such a one was Louvel, a journeyman saddler, wha 
armed himself with a dagger to kill the unfortunate prince he 
had been learnt to regard as of blighting promise to the destinies 
of France. Planting himself at the door of the Opera-House on 
the evening of the 13th of Pebmary 1820, he awaited the duke 
as he led the duchess to his carriage, and with fatal aim struck 
him a mortal wound. He survived, however, a sufficient time to 
be conveyed to the Tuileries, and he expired in the presence of 
Zionis and all his fieonily. His young wife abandoned herself to 
an affliction which was inconsolable, and the poignancy of which 
imbittered the last mom^its of her murdered husband. 

This horrible catastrophe led inevitably to the almost imme- 
diate ruin of H. Decazes, although the Boyalists, in the intensity 
of their hatred, accused him of being privy and accessory to the 
crime. One of them, indeed, M. Clausel de Goussergues, actually 
moved his formal impeachment as an accomplice of Louvel, and 
was scarcely induced to withdraw the motion by the general 
disapprobation of the Chamber.^ But Decazes and the king also 
judged with sufficient acumen that he must be made a sacrifice to 
the wrath of the Boyalists, for it was now dear that an approxi- 
mation with them could be no longer avoided. The minister, 
however, determined to make an effort to keep his position, and 
with that view immediately introduced measures of repression, 
both with regard to individual liberty and the press, into the two 
Chambers. But nothing could appease the anger of the Boyalists 
against him, and they insisted impiously upon his dismissal; 
and as the Doctrinaires refused to support him in his repressive 
measures, he had no alternative but to resign. The king gave 
liim all his friendship to the very last^ and parted from him with 
deep Kgret. He created him a duke of the Prench kingdom, 
and ccmferred on him the honourable post of ambassador to the 
eoart of Great Britain. Such was the final fall of M. Decazes^ 
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who, duri&g his long administration of the afifairs of France, mani- 
fested a liberal and enlightened spirit^ and assuredly, of all royal 
favourites, appears to have been the least intent to rule upon 
arbitrary or corrupt principles. Towards the dose of his career, 
he was forced, by the violence of party manifestations, to retrace 
liis steps, and act upon a reactionary policy ; but this would have 
been probably only temporary, had not such political vacillation^ 
always injurious to the pers(uial consideration of a statesman^ 
irretrievably impaired the stability of his parliamentary position, 
and had not an appalling event deprived him of the. last hope of 
longer withstanding the envenomed hostility of the Boyalists, 
whom it was his merit to have enraged beyond the possibility of 
forgiveness. 

Content with satiating their vengeance on Decazes, these latter 
allowed the ministry to stand almost exactly as under that chief, 
his department of Uie ministry of interior being given to Count 
Simeon, with whom was associated the young Mounier, son of the 
celebrated Monarchist of that name in the National Assembly of 
Versailles. The Duke de Richelieu consented, at the* urgent 
intreaty of the king, to accept the post of president of the 
council, first exacting from the Count d'Artois a solemn pledge 
that the Boyalists would abstain from thwarting him by a £eictious 
opposition. This they could the more readily underteJce, since it 
was impossible for them as yet to seize, the absolute direction of 
affairs, and they required such a transition ministry as that of M. 
de Richelieu promised to be. As, is usual in such cases, the 
assassination of the Duke de Berry created a great reaction in 
favour of the Boyalist cause, and threw upon that of the Liberals 
a corresponding odium. It tended to efibct a material change 
in the relative situation of parties, and in the distribution of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The minute fractions became more fused 
into compact phalanxes, and presented two bodies in direct anta- 
gonism. The right, or ministerial side, embraced the centre- 
right and part of the centre-left; whilst. the loft^ or opposi- 
tion side, comprehended all the other more liberal fragments. 
By these combinations they became very nearly balanced in 
numerical strength, and dming the whole of the session the fate 
of the ministry hung upon a narrow and precarious majority. . 

The new ministry of course proceeded with the measures of 
the last. These were the .old laws of repression against the 
liberty of the press and individual freedom, and a modification 
of the existing law of election. As it was deemed • essential to 
pass the former with all. despatch, they were pushed rapidly for- 
ward ; and as the majority in the Chamber of Peers was more 
secure, they were first discussed in it. A strong opposition, never- 
theless, existed among the peers, composed principally of those 
called to the Chamber by M. Decazes; ^d the law suspending- 
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the liberfcy of the pre^ commanded 64 opposing votes against 136. 
In. the Chamber of Deputies a formidable struggle was made 
against it, the principal orators oh the opposition side being Ben- 
jamin Constant and General Foy, who first distinguished himself 
by his brilliant oratory during this session. The ministers found 
it incumbent to yield certain amendments, and the entire project 
was passed only by a majority of 136 to 110. It re-established 
the censorship in all its strictness, but was to expire with the 
next session of the legislature. In the same manner the law 
authorising arrests on warrants signed by ministers of state, 
which was equivalent to a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
in Great Britain, was carried with difficulty, and endowed with 
Only a temporary existence. ■ 

But the electoral law supplied the topic of fiercest strife, since 
it was to decide which party should have a preponderance for 
the future in the national representation. It was debated during 
the whole session, and occasioned a dangerous ferment among the 
population . of Paris, which it was industriously sought by the 
ultra-Liberals to inflame into a veritable insurrection. The trial 
of Lonvel before the Chamber of Peers also contributed to keep 
alive excitement; and in the beginning of June tumultuous assem- 
blages gathered, principally around the Chamber of Deputies, 
which were not dispersed without considerable bloodshed. The 
execution of Louvel took place on the 7th of June, and the 
greatest precautions were taken by a large distribution of the 
military to suppress any disturbance. The assassin manifested 
an extraordinary coolness as he mounted the scaffold, and laid 
hie head in the groove of the guillotine with an air of composure 
which filled the multitude with gaping admiration. 

The electoral project did not emerge from the legislature as a 
law until the 29 th of June. As it was finally passed, it operated 
a very considerable change in the representative system of 
France, but very nearly precipitated that popular outbreak 
which was afterwards so effectual with its barricades. The 
apathy of the people of the faubourgs, who took little interest 
in a matter which concerned them so remotely, alone saved 
Paris from a bloody conflict, and perhaps from a revolution. 
The incidents of the discussion were of an unusually exciting 
character. An amendment of Camille-Jordan, of Doctrinaire 
invention, was carried against the ministry by a majority of 1, 
by 128 votes against 127. It became, tlierefore, a question of 
life or death to the Richelieu administration, and involved, indeed, 
the continuance of a moderate government, since any change 
must needs be made in an extreme tendency, for the Doctrinaires 
were simply the tools of the extreme-left in provoking a crisis. 
The grand dogma of the Doctrinaires was that of direct election, 
whereas the BoyiJists were resolute in demanding the indirect 
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election, bj the system of two colleges. An ingenioos comi»t>- 
xnise was proposed between the two parties^ wiuch, after much 
private negotiation, was adopted, and formed the basis of the new 
law. The twq orders of electoral colleges were restored— that 
of the arrondissement and that of the department; which latter 
was composed of one-fifth of the electors paying the highest 
amount of taxation, and thus comprehending exclofsivelj the 
wealthiest proprietors of each district. These departmental col- 
leges returned 172 members, whilst the arrondissement coUeges 
continued to^ return, as before, 258, thus increasing the num* 
ber of deputies to 430. This was an undoubted violation of the 
spirit of the Charter, which had estabHshed an equality of eleo> 
toral rights, since it threw immediately into the hands of th» 
aristocracy at least two-fifths of the Chamber, and was sure to 
form a body more conservative or retrogressive even than th» 
Chamber, of Peers, whose particular province it was to check 
the popidar impulses of the lower Assembly. The Doctrinaires 
seem to have had a very imperfect forecast of the practical 
working of the measure; but the Boyalist leaders clearly antici- 
pated fill the advantages to their party they subsequently reaped 
from it. 

Such was the form of constitution given to the French nation in 
the year 1820, being another experiment to try whether it might 
be haply fettered within the bounds of a discreet and temperate 
legislation. ThQ measure had been forced upon the government 
of Louis XYIII, which, after the failure of M. Decazes to conduot 
it on moderate and liberal principles, was obliged, in pure self- 
defence, to adopt a reactionary policy. It cannot be blamed, for 
\3elf-preservati0n is an instinct of governments as well as of indi- 
viduals ; and there cannot be a doubt that its downfiEdl was in the 
contemplation of some^ if not of all the leaders of the ultra-Liberal 
party. The conspiracy at this time was in its real essence un- 
questionably Bonapartist^ since it was not until a subsequent date 
that a permanent conspiracy was organised against all settled 
governments, whatever their character, and which was intent to 
establish the rule of democratic tyranny at any cost of blood or 
effort. Several of the extreme-left were completely innocent of 
any such conspiracy — ^such, for instance, as Constant or Casimir- 
Perier — ^but were really animated by a love of liberty, blind to all 
consequences or contingencies. It is through these sincere advo- 
cates of human freedom that the cause of the desperate Bevolu- 
tionist is served; and neyer has that fact been so strikingly exem« 
plified as in the history of France. Thus during the dangerous 
riots of June, the conduct of the goyemment in suppressing them 
was denounced in the most furious terms ; and as Uie students of 
the University were the principal authors of the disturbances^ 
Benjamin Constant had tiie inexpressible folly to pronounce on 
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them A gldWing etilogium, in wMch He seenled td regatd them as 
the destined saviours of the liberties of the country. The violent 
and seditious practices of these students were the immediate cause 
of a measure being taken by the ministry, which is the most 
obnoxious to censure of any taken by it during its administration. 
Deeming the tone of their lectures on history and philosophy 
too latitudinarian, whereas it was only truthful, searching, and 
exalted, the Board of Public Instruction Suspended Guizot and 
Cousin from their professorships, and at the same time, with more 
show of propriety, instituted regulations for the internal economy 
of the University, similar to those issued at Carlsbad for the 
effective supervision of the imruly and &enetical alumni of the 
German universities. 

The imminent dangers besetting the government received a 
further development by the discovery in August of a military 
conspiracy, formed among several officers and sab-officers of the 
regiments in and around Paris, including even the Koyal Guard, 
with the design of seizing the king and the royal family, and set- 
ting up a provisional government imder the aegis of Napoleon's 
great name. The constant rumours which were insidiously circu- 
lated of the late Emperor^s escape Irom St Helena (and undoubt- 
edly sundry enterprises Were planned for carrying him off), and 
his speedy arrival in France, 'gSLve rise to incessant schemes of 
this description, which show how intimately connected with the 
peace of Europe, was the secure custody of that most redoubtable 
personage. The leading persons implicated in this conspiracy 
were all apprehended in their barracks on the eve of the day 
appointed for its execution ; bpj instead of being delivered over 
to courts-martial for trial, before which they would have been 
assuredly condemned to death, the Chamber of Peers was erected 
into a State-tribunal, to adjudicate more leniently upon their 
crime. It was known that higher personages were privy to this 
plot ; but the judicious course was pursued of dropping a veil over 
such compromising revelations, and of avoiding the entangle- 
ments of prosecutions against national celebrities. 

As was natural, the perturbed state of affairs in France attracted 
the anxious attention of the European cabinets, which were filled 
with other causes of solicitude for the stability of thrones. The 
assassination of the Duke de Berry was an event in itself cal- 
culated to create alarm, and it preyed gloomily on the mind of 
Alexander especially, who was himself haunted with apprehen- 
sions of a like fate. Moreover, a military revolt in Spain had led 
to the overthrow of despotism and the inquisition. King Ferdi- 
nand being compelled to proclaim the constitution established by 
the Cortes at Cadiz in 1812, to which he took a solemn oath hence- 
forth religiously to adhere. In Naples also, Ferdinand IV. had 
been fain to quiet his rebellious subjects by the grant of a consti- 
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tation; in Piedmont afiimilar movement was in preparation ; and. 
in Portugal a. complete revolution had been already, effected. 
These startling events occurring in quick succession, struck with 
consternation the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, who earnestly 
intreated the autocrat of Russia to meet them in a congress, to 
deliberate . on the impending dangers. . After, some delay, this 
congress was appointed to be held at Troppau, and it was accord- 
ingly opened there in the autumn of 1^0. All the monarchs 
were present, but the ruling spirit of the conferences was the 
Austrian minister Mettemicli^ an absolutist of the most imperative 
order. It being resolved to interfere by force of arms in Naples^ 
to restore the prior despotic government in that country, such aa 
audacious intervention was defended by the yet more audacious 
plea that' the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance exercised anincon^ 
testable right in taking common measures of security against 
States which the overtliow of authority by revolt had placed in 
a hostile attitude towards every legitimate government.' Such 
.a pretension was the most outrageous ever advanced by the 
tyrants of the earth, and it was offensive even to Castlereagh, 
who deemed it prudent to dissent from it in a circular addressed 
by him to the British ambassadors at the European courts. Never- 
theless, the three potentates persisted in carrying out their de- 
sign, and removed the congress to Laybach, whither they sum- 
moned to their august presence the recreant king of Naples, to 
hear from them the iiat of their high arbitrament. 

Among these looming portents of a dismal future, a ray of light 
illumined for a moment the aged trunk of the Bourbon d3nDiasty. 
On the 29th of September the Duchess de Berry gave birth to a 
son, who, in accordance with a previous vow of Louis XVIII., re- 
ceived the title of the Duke de Bordeaux, from that city having 
been the first in 1814 to hoist the white flag. The event was 
hailed with enthusiastic raptures By all the Royalists, and was 
viewed with a scowling malignity by the Revolutionists, who 
scrupled not, in their foul imaginations, to impugn the legitimacy 
or even the reality of the parturition. Thus was bom a second 
infant to inherit the crown of France, with less dazzling prospects 
certainly than its predecessor, but encircled with a traditionary 
halo which seemed to assure it a more certain succession. But 
no : a throne may be reared in France, but not bequeathed; and 
a third infant sheJl yet attest the moral of the tale. 

The birth of this young prince not only gave intense satisfaction 
and increased ardour to the partisans of the dynasty in France, 
but also diffused gladness through the different courts of Europe. 
The child was viewed as a guarantee of stability, and as a hajv 
binger of prolonged peace and order. Consequently the demon- 
strations of joy for this propitious advent were universal and 
mibounded. Addresses of congratulation were presented to Louis 
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froin every quarter and constituted body of the kingdom, all 
couched in a fervent strain of loyalty, and breathing love and 
devotion towards- his person and family. Among these, the 
address presented by the diplomatic body was of a remarkable 
tenor, indicating the profound feeling evoked by the event. The 
following expression forms an index of its sense: — ' This child of 
tender recollections and regrets is also the child of Europe; he is 
the presage and the guarantee of the peace and repose which 
ought to follow so much agitation.' Barely, truly, has any child 
been ushered into the world environed with such hopes, or 
inveisted with so auspicious an importance, as to be the pre* 
destined bulwark of tranquillity and amity among nations ! 

Scarcely had the emotions of gratification subsided in the heart 
of Louis, than fresh anxieties arose to trouble his dream of joy. 
The elections imder the new law took place in October, an^ as 
might have been foreseen, turned preponderatingly in favour of 
the Royalists. Nearly all the departmental colleges elected de- 
puties of that ' colour,' whilst of the renewable fifth in the col- 
leges of arrondissement the greater number also belonged to the 
tome party. ■ The majority, therefore, in the ensuing Chamber 
would be decidedly Eoyalist ; and from the experience of 1815, 
little moderation might be expected from it. The king had a 
sorroTrful preeentimient of this untoward result. * We shall be 
overpowered, M. de Bichelieu,' he said to his minister : ' how will 
it be possible for you to restrain such a majority!' Richelieu . 
sought to reassure the monarch by reminding him of the pledge 
given by the Ooimt d' Artois ; but Louis had too acute an inteUi- 
ffence to place much reliance on that fragile assurance, and fore- 
boded too truly that he was virtually deposed. 

With ^infinite discretion Richelieu endeavoured to propitiate 
the forbearance of the new majority, yet stung with the recollec- 
tion of former discomfiture, by incorporating into his ministry 
some of the Royalist leaders. Of these Yillele and Corbieres 
were at once the most influential and the most moderate in their 
sentiments. Negotiations were accordingly opened with them to 
induce their acceptance of office. Richelieu proposed to create 
two new ministries — one of public instruction and religi9n, 
another of direct taxation — and these he offered to confer on his 
desired allies. Yillele possessed Si sagacity and an appreciation 
of circumstances very unusual among the men of this era, and 
particularly of his party. He saw that the ministry could not 
heartily identify itself with the Royalist majority ; and that, for 
the sake^ of his personal influence, he ought not to accept any 
department under it calculated to involve him in its responsi- 
bilities. He declined, tlierefore, to take the ministry offered liim, 
but consented to enter the cabinet without a portfolio, there to 
act the part rather of a watcher and sentinel than an adviser of 
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his coUefLgaos. Corbiereai <m, liia paar^ acoepta^ the suBi^trji of 
public iastrucUon, for which M. Lain^, by hk timely vesigiaAticw 
of the existing presidency, prepared the way. Lam^ who wa« 
himself a Boyalist, having been preside^t of the £imoi;i& Cham- 
ber of 1815, was likewise absorbed into the cabinet but without 
having any particular department assigned to him. 

These arrajDgements were completed before the opening of the 
B&SMon, but were not o£&ciaUy notified until after the delivery oi 
the king's speech. In this annual oration, Louis touched with 
pathetic emphasis on his age and, infirmities, whicl^ warned him 
to devote the few days reserved to him in strengtheiung tho 
foundations of Uie constitutional monarchy, in which noble ei^ter* 
"piae he relied on the loyal and constant support of the Chambers. 
This was intended, doubtlese^ as an appeal to the sympathy of thd 
Boyalists, whom he thus conjured to spare him the pain of thaifc 
previous conflict which he so well remembered. But in thei nsc 
iure of things it was impossible but that th^y should be eager to 
enjoy the fnuts of their victory; and that, hoWever well disposed 
to act upon the Count d'Artois's pledge^ they should grow 4iscon« 
te^ited when they found their own principles not completely parar 
mount at the royal council-board. They were in the position of 
masters of the government, and yet were asked to follow humbly 
in its wake. This, certainly, they were not very "^U content to 
do, nor (^ould they avoid showing from time to tune their impa- 
^ence of a rule they supported, but only nominally participated. 
Tho appointments to offices, which are so numerous in I^wice^ 
and form a never-ending source of jealousy and dissension, were 
90t always agreeable to them, nor could one be made without 
occasioning angry censures or acrimonious complaints. Not only 
did they insist Uiat their own partisans should be preferred to 
all natural vacancies, but that every department should be swept 
of its present occupants, and be restocked from their ravenous 
adherents. As for the king, he had no voice in the conferring 
of places, and was scarcely permitted to nominate the members 
of his own household, whose various merits were subjected to a 
severe priticism. The appointment of General Bapp to be keeper 
of the royal wardrobe, in particular, gave deep lunbrage, he having 
been one of the £a.vourite commanders of Napoleon. Thus the 
breach grew continually wider between the Boyalists and the 
Kichelieu ministry, until, at the close of the session, almost open 
war was declared, and a decided crisis had become inuninent.* 

The session itself was got over without any adverse vote, the 
only measure of importance almost that was discussed being a 

* In the years 181d and 1820 many remarkable men, who had already quitted 
the stage of the world, finally departed this life. In the former, Blucher, Davout, 
and Semirier ; In the latter, Geoige IIL, Yohaey, KftiiArmi^nn, Le&bwe, lUUea* 
Pecres, and Foiush^ 
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r nranidpid Urn, wbmh M. d« ViUde had wuAe the conditioi^ 
•f his jomiii^ the miiiisiry. Bui on this Kibj^ct tho inoompor 
tibilitjr of ilM two parties was made manifest and indeed the 
afanirdity of any attempt ai & harmonions action between tham. It 
was ene of the cherished objects of the Boyalists to decentralise 
authority, saeh as it had beei»ne during the Bevolutiony and par- 
tienlarly in its last phase of the Empire, and to restore that local 
Character of administration which had prevailed under the old 
rtigime. They eonld scarcely hope to resuscitate the old jno- 
Tince% but they might estabUah in each department, anrondiase- 
ment^ and commune^ a municipal council composed of the aristo- 
i»atio daw, and altogether independent of the central goTemment. 
This idea of splitting up the country into an infinity of petty 
eommunitie% in which the men of biiih and wealth wwild he the 
depoeitaries of local authority, was particularly agreeable to the 
Boyalists, since it promised them a perpetuity of dmnination ; but 
en that Tory account it was insuperably distasteful to the govenw 
laesxt of Louis XYIIL The ministerial project^ therefore^ still 
retained in the hands of the king the appointment of prefects and 
mayors; and of all councils, both departmental and oommunaJy the 
members of the latter were to be taken from lists furnished by the 
electoral bodies. The extreme-left joined the Boyalists in con- 
demning this project; and as there was no chance of carrying 
it, it was altogether withdrawn. In truth, the personal opinion of 
lK>uis XYIII. waa» that the form of internal administration was 
not a matter for regulation by the Chambers, but that it apper- 
tamed to his prerogatiye ; and he waived the point only trim a 
desire to conciliate the Boyalists. This was a difficulty inherent 
in the f^^la<""g government, arising from the anomalous preten- 
aons of the crown. If the Charter rested on no better foundation 
than the will and pleasure of the monarch, he could of course 
limit the functions of the legislature he created, nor could it 
legitimately exceed the powers expressly conferred upon it. 
Hence, if tike character of Louis XViil. had been of a less pliable 
description, if he had not been sincerely desirous of carrying 
out the experiment of a constitutional monarchy, there must have 
been perpetual coUiaons between the legislative and executive 
branches of the government on fundamental points of domestic 
polity. 

The financial condition of France was shown during the session 
to be sufficiently prosperous, and M. Boy was enabled to an- 
nounce a remission of direct taxes to the extent of 34,500,000 
fi'snos (£1,400,000 sterling) for the year 1821. This duninutioQ 
of ta x ati on , however, strsu^ to say, was made a subject of re- 
proach to the ministry. It was alleged, with an implacability of 
which there are faw examples, that the reduction was solely with 
the view of letsening the number of voters in the electoral col* 
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leges, and of so mcreasmg the extent of miiusteml influence* 
The economy itself -was blamed as partial and imintelligent,'eacfa 
vapouring censurer taking up the cause of some particular seiv 
vice, and condemning inexorably the retrenchments made in the 
expenditure allotted to it Such is the deplorable fate of a weak 
ministry in the presence of imbittered &ctions^ in whose eyes it 
can do no good ! Its very efforts to disarm resentment, its mea- 
sures to win public esteem, its endeavours to promote the public 
good — ^nothing can avail to rescue it from the shafts of malevo* 
lence, nothing can gain for it a candid or just consideration. - In 
this most uncomfortable predicament now stood the Bicheliea 
administration, and no voice of prophecy was needed to foretell 
the speedy doom of dissolution that awaited it 

The congress of Laybach, to which that of Troppau had been 
adjourned, assembled in the early part of 1821. The three sove- 
reigns of Bussia, Austria, and Prussia again appeared at it in 
person, and they had likewise invited Louis XVIII. and Qeorge 
IV. to exhibit themselves at this conference of kings— an invita- 
tion it was not in the power of either of them to accept, the one 
from incapacity to move, the other from the disabling maxims of 
the British constitution. They had representatives present, how- 
ever — the first in the persons of MM. Blacas, Caraman, and Fer- 
ronays; the latter in those of Lords Stewart and Olanwilliam. 
According to outward appearances, the British and French envoys 
laboured against the manifesto of Troppau, but not very energe- 
tically — simply to satisfy public opinion in the two countries. I 
the British government, for instance, had been sincere in its de- 
termination to prevent an armed intervention in Naples, it might 
have effectually scared Austria from sending an army thither by 
the presence of a powerful fleet cruising in the Straits of Messina. 
But beyond a protest and remonstrance, nothing was done or 
attempted to be done; and an Austrian army of 60,000 men 
crossed the Po, traversed the papal dominions, routed the Neapo- 
litans, and put an end to their constitution. 

Whilst tins operation was going on, and whilst the congress 
was still sitting at Laybach, an insurrection broke out in Pied- 
mont, partly military, as in Spain and Naples, which excited 
fresh alarms among the crowned heads. The. old king, like so 
many of his predecessors, thought fit to abdicate ; and the pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown, Charles Albert, Prince of Carignan, 
proclaimed a constitution similar to that of the Cortes in Spain. 
This occurrence was tlie more threatening, from the proximity of 
Piedmont to France, where the revolutionary passions were 
known to be in such hot fermentation, and' from the sympa&y 
existing between the two populations. • Orders were imme- 
diately forwarded to the army of reserve in Lombardy to enter 
Piedmont ; and as the new king, Charles Felix, was very willing 
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to undo the cotistitutional handiwork of his young relative, the 
!Piedmontese wei-e likewise speedily reduced to resume their 
chains. 

This prompt success in extinguishing the dawning liberties of 
sations, and the impunity attending it, gave great satisfaction to 
the monarchs, and encouraged them to cast their' conservative 
vira«Qi even beyond the Pyrenees, where the sight of Spain and 
Portug^ enjoying constitutions was obnoxious in their eyes. But 
here distance was an obstacle difficult to be surmounted, and 
which seamed to preclude the possibility of an armed interven- 
tion. They were obliged to content themselves,' therefore, with 
fblminating proclamations of their high displeasure at the pro- 
ceedings of the Spaniards and Portuguese in seeking to recover 
the liberties they had won when deserted by their own native 
princes, and w^tming them of the 'punishment which would not 
fiftil, sooner or later, to alight upon their guilty heads. Still, they 
did not despair of executing upon them the same summary ven- 
geance already wreaked upon the presumptuous Italians ; and in 
high good-humour they separated for a time, promising to meet 
again next year, when they would settle the afiairs of the Penin- 
sulay and perchance those also of another interiesting country 
which was struggling to break the bonds of barbarian slavery — 
the renowned laud of Greece. 

Thus prospered the cause of absolutism in the year 1821, under 
the iron auspices of the dull Austrian, the perfidious Prussian, the 
fickle and morbid Russian. The triumph was in some degree 
reflected in the profuse magnificence with which the baptism of 
the infant Duke de Bordeaux was celebrated in France. This first 
of the sacraments was solemnised under the roof of the ancient 
cathedral of Ndtre-Dame with all the imposing pomp which the 
Catholic Church displays in its most sacred rites. The king 
himself was present, notwithstanding his sufferings from gout, to 
witness the reception of his Heaven-sent heir into the bosom of 
the faith, and in the grateful spectacle forgot for a moment the 
anxieties that oppressed him and the pains that tortured him. He 
judiciously marked the event by an extensive promotion in the 
army, which had exhibited such a happy fidelity in the previous 
June ; and he distributed an -immense number of ribbons and 
crosses among men of all classes, much to the scandal of the 
true Boyalist) who held that none could receive such distinctions 
but the nobly bom. Several persons of eminence were called to 
the peerage ; and in this hour of congratulation, Louis remem- 
bered his old friends of the first Restoration, the Count dc Blacas 
and the Abb4 de Montesquiou— whose counsels, nevertheless, he 
had little cause to reward— and he conferred upon both of them 
the lofty title of Duke. 

At the moment that France was thus rejoicing over the cradle 
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<^ a future 'kiiig, far away o¥w iho desolate walen a bi«r iraa 
oatstretohed in whioh lay emlialined her hopee, her gloriei^ and 
her tears, for in it lay the corpse of the mighty Napoleon. Thai 
ipreat spirit had at last yielded to the ccMnmuA doom, and in his 
lonely prison had yielded up a life which waa become barthen- 
aeme to him. It is melancholy that this most renowned of 
mortals ^ould have so perished^ a refoning and dejected eaptiy«^ 
and it is more melancholy that »iioh a fate should have been eson^ 
4ucive to the interests of humanity. Tet to the end of time the 
«tbry of his imprisomn^t at St Helena will excite the wannest 
sympathies of mankind^ since in the fulness of hia revise will be 
obliterated the memory of those devastationa and oppressioBS on 
which he built the edifice of his &me. So also will the unhappy 
€haiice which confided him to the generosity of Fingland cover 
ber with an odium, which, although not altogether deserved, wm 
not be the less bitter or withering. She undertook the office of 
jailer, and although that office may.be a necessary (me, it is ever 
regarded with an instinctive loathing. It is a stain upon her 
name, whic^ more than any other^ will arouse and keep alive 
against her feelings of vengeance, and which, in the first hovat of 
her adversity, will be held to warrant any extremity of revenge^ 

More, undoubtedly, than the birth of the Duke de Bordeaux 
■did the death of Napoleon tend to strengthen temporarily the 
ihrone of the Bourbons and to dishearten the Bevolutionists. The 
intelligence of the ev^it, comuig wafted, as it were, from the end 
ef the world, created an extraordinary sensation in every country 
of liurope, but especiaUy in France and England. The interest 
was very natural in the former country, where his name was 
|>iously revered by so many millions, but it is not so obvious in 
the latter. The cause was both deep-seated and accidental. The 
government, by its excessive tjrranny and intolerance^ had beoome 
detestable in the eyes of the nation, and anything was eagerly 
seized upon to incriminate it. The recent trial of Queen Caro- 
line before the House of Lords, charged by her royal husband 
with the infidelity he had himself so openly and variously prac- 
tised, had deeply stirred the public mind, and given a greater 
shake to authority than it had received perhaps at any time in 
^e history of England., Qeorge lY. conferred at all events this 
service upon his country— that in seeking to gratify his animositiea 
and his lusts, he struck the first vital stab at ultra-Toryism, at thai 
terrible and ccnrupt £Eu;tion which lived upon the manes of Pitt, 
although having little in common with that great minister, and 
which could rule only m the mist of ignorance, prejudice^ and 
dark bigotry. The death of Napoleon thus sounded upon a chord 
ready to vibrate with indignant tones; afid the publications which 
issued from the press detailing the harrowing incidents of hici 
captivity, his wroDg% his huiuliatton% his a^ctu)n% roused, a 
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tkm rising into manhood, which gathered around the invtrumenifl 
^ his persecution, and pr^Aied the storm which w«i ere long ta 
level them with Uie dust. 

If this event, then^ caused so profoqnd an eseitement in £Sng» 
land, it may be imagined how intense and universal was the Mh 
Ing awakened in Stance, how many bitter and indignant team 
"were shod a& the recital of the Emperor^s woes and final diaaoJ^ur 
t^oni But the effect in a political aeBse»Qr on the oourse of poliqy 
to be pursued, was scarcely percepUble, The BoyaUsts had 
nlready obtained such Sk nu^orii^ as enabled them to command 
^ government^ and it depended simply upon th^ moderation 
when they would seize the actual reins. ]^chelien wa» suffi-* 
^iently sensible of this, and he sought to gain a counterpoise^ by 
ajhtraciing ta him the Dootnnairea^ who were too souiped by their 
exclusion &om office to listen to him. If he had been better 
acquainted with parliamentary government^ he would have been 
aware that % miniabry must possess a decided cbarafiterK policy 
and party of its owi^ and that it cannot keep afloat by merely 
trimming its saijs, howsoever nicely, and tacking from side to side 
«S each exigency impels. He thought he might stiU carry on the 
government without wholly giving in to the Boyalists, and he 
dung to that delusion until the meeting of the Ic^pislatnre in 
l^ovember, fortifi^ in it, doubtless, by &e exhortatios« of the 
^g, who shuddered at the thought of a pure Boyalist ministry. 
At the same time the mind of Louis was growing less firm,t and 
the Count d'Artois was gradually increasing his influence over 
lum. Negotiations had been pending during the greater port 
of the vacation with a view to effect a compromise of differences; 
but the demands of the Koyalists were deemed too exorbitant by 
M. do Bichelieu, and in the end he broke them off, resolved to 
face the Chamber with a confidence which might bespeak his 
boldness of spirit^ but was scarcely indicative of jud^ent or 
discretion. ; 

The session was opened with the usual formalities on the 5th 
of November. The speech firom the throne had been studiously 
worded, to avoid giving occasion for hostile debate; but^whilst 
^uding to the troubled state of the East, arising from the Greek 
and other insurrections, the king expressed his hope that tiirough 
the good understanding among the great powers these affairs 
would be happily settled. According io custom, the task of draw* 
ing up an adckess in answer to the speech was referred to a com* 
mittee, of which nearly all the members were of the Boyalist 
* colour.' The complexion of the Chamber indeed was sufficiently 
Uidicated by the election of M. Yillele to the presidency, he and 
Corbieres having seceded from the ministry at Uie close of the last 
WdB^mu This election, however, was not confixmed, and aoother 
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Royalist, M. Ravez, was eventually placed in the presidency. 
The committee on the address was attended by the ministers, 
and some warm altercations took place between them and the 
members in the course of the discussions. Pasquier, the foreign 
minister, had drawn upon himself the chief hatred of <^e 
Boyalists, and him they determined to smite in a very peculiar 
manner. In the project of their address, adverting to the good 
understanding between France and the other powers, they con- 
gratulated the king on so auspicious a fact, but added that they 
did 60 ' in the just confidence that so precious a concord was not 
purchased by sacrifices incompatible with the honour of the 
nation and the dignity of the crown.'- Such language was 
gratuitously insulting, for there was nothing to warrant any 
supposition of the sort hinted at, unless it were an inuendo 
against Richelieu on account of his connection with Alexander, 
which had been of very considerable advantage to France. 

When this address was submitted by Delalot the reporter to 
the Chamber, this scandalous phrase aroused the indignation of 
both the centres, who condemned it as injurious personally to the 
king. Most of the moderate Royalists likewise declared against 
it, or refused to vote for it ; nevertheless, upon a division it wasr 
carried by a majority of 176 to 98, the extreme-left voting with 
the ultra-Royalists. This was a blow of the most decisive nature 
against the ministry, and a cabinet council was immediately held, 
at which the king attended. He was violently agitated at so 
audacious an attack, and he exclaimed, ' I will not receive the 
address — ^the Chamber must be dissolved!' Richelieu and the 
othe^' ministers deemed that so extreme a course ought not to 
be at once adopted ; but Louis was resolute in his determination 
not to receive the address, or even a deputation of the Chamber. 
He gave an audience, however, to the president, accompanied by 
two secretaries. He assumed towards them a very stem expres- 
sion as they approached his presence. Addressing them in a tone 
of rebuke, he said to them, * I am acquainted with the address 
you would present to me. In exile and persecution I maintained 
my rights, the honour of my race, and that of the French name ; 
on the throne, surrounded by my people, the bare idea is abhor- 
rent to me that I could ever sacrifice the honour of the nation 
and the dignity of my crown. I am willing to believe that the 
greater part of those who voted this address have not duly 
weighed all its expressions. If they had had time to reflect on 
them, they would not have indulged a supposition which, as a 
king, I ought not to characterise ; as a father, I would wish to 
forget.' 

This firm and dignified demeanour of the king struck these 
rabid Royalists with some degree of awe. They began to fear 
he would really dissolve the Chamber, although little could bo 
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gained by that expedient unless the existing law of election were 
altered. It -was evident, however, that unless that alternative 
were adopted, a ministry more in accordance with the Royalist 
majority must of necessity be appointed. Such a combination 
was quite easy and natural, and the only obstacle lay ia the 
king's repugnance; for, as he himself said, such a ministry would 
be not hi% but his brother's. However, every species of influence 
was brought to bear upon him to overcome this repugnance, not 
excepting even that of female charms, to which he was peculiarly 
sensible, and to which enchantment Decazes had first owed his 
&vour; and the old monarch, whom age and sufferings had greatly 
shaken, at length yielded. The millennium of the Boyalists was 
comet, and the whole destinies of France were in their hands. 
What- a jubilee. — what a gratification of postponed hatreds! — 
how brilliant an aurora of reaction ! 

It was one of the virtues of Louis XVIII. that he never parted 
from his ministers without bestowing on them marks of his gi^a- 
titude for their services. On this occasion, despite all clamours 
to the contrary, he elevated MM. Simeon, Portal, Boy, and 
Pasquier to the peerage, nominated De Serres a minister of 
States and appointed Latour-Maubourg to be governor of the 
Hdtel des Invalides. Richelieu, whose intellect was decidedly 
weakened by long illness, consented, with an unaccountable faci- 
lity, to allow his name to remain as nominal president of the 
council in the new. ministry, of which Yillele, the very man he 
had caused the king to reject as president of the Chamlipr, was 
the soul and spirit. Oorbiereswas selected for minister of the 
interior; the Viscount de Montmorency as minister of foreign 
affairs; Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, minister of war; t£ie 
Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre minister of marine. Villele con- 
tented himself with the post of minister of finance. M. de Pey- 
ronnet was assigned the important office of keeper of the seals. 
Thus was formed the first true Royalist ministry of the Restora- 
tion, to which its acts w^re of such fatal import. 

The further restriction of the press was the first measure intro- 
duced by Peyronnet on behalf of the new administration. It was 
partly the work of the late ministry, and had been drawn up by 
M. de Serres. The only peculiar feature of the project consisted 
in the abolition of the censorship, against which the Royalists had, 
for obvious reasons, hitherto declaimed, and the attribution to the 
royal courts of the powes of suspending or suppressing journals 
which should publish articles injurious to religion, the royal 
authority, order, existing institutions, &c. The committee to which 
it was referred chose for its reporter M. de Martignac, who sat 
for the first time m the Chamber, and was afterwards to make 
so great a figure in it. In his report he enunciated with regard 
to fhe press the following rather singular proposition :— He said 
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l&at ^newflpftpers wei*6 Bp^ulationis h&ying fot an object gain, 
aiid in this point of view they were in opposition to the general 
Intereist, mnce the pnblic welfare depended on tinrnquillity and the 
cessation of passions, whereas the interest of newspapers lay in 
agitation and in a permanent state pf disquietude.* On this 
account he held it was proper they should be subjected to the 
Supervision of the courts, for the sake of religion, the monarchy, 
and tme liberty itself. The Liberals of ^course oppdsed the 
measure, and repeated with more than usual energy the standard 
arguments in favour of the liberty of the press; but they madd 
no impression on the majority, and the law was passed. In th6 
Chamber of Peers an inconsiderable amendment was cariied 
against the ministry; but although not of importance, it marked 
the adverse feeling of the majority, and imposed upon M. Villele 
the necessity of again, swamping that noble body, after th^ 
example of his predecessor, the Duke de Decases. 

Another law, wholly the ofispring of M. de Peyronnet, wd* 
fituned touching what was called the police of the press. By 
this very notable project every proprietor and publisher of a 
journal reflecting in his public capacity on any member of the 
two Chambers, or any public functionaty, any juryman or witness, 
was. subjected to fine and imprisonment, to be adjudicated by the 
eourts of cott«ctiondl police^ or on appeal by the judges of th& 
royal courts. For any infidelity in the report of parliamentary 
or judicial proceedings, fines ranging fi'om 1000 to 6000 francs 
were teposed, and power was reserved to any mtember of th^ 
Chambers to call editors and others to the bar, and have them 
condemned in the penalties affixed to their ofiBUces. TTnder such 
a law, it was clear that not a vestige of freedom conld exist, and 
the' numerous prosecutions which took place undet it at onc^ 
attested the arbitrary tendency of the cabinet and the determi^ 
nation of individuals to defy it. Thus many eminent -v^te)h» 
underwent the pains of imprisonment and the degradation of 
penal punishment, among whom the illustrious B^ranger, and thd 
celebrated Paul Louis Courier, the most accomplished pamphleteer 
of his day, figured in the first rank. In a country boasting in^ 
tolleotual advancement, these fetters on the expression of thought 
and on the liberty of discussion are felt to be intolerably odious ; 
and although in France, unhappily, they have often seemed to be 
very necessary, they have always failed in the intended object 
and roused a deeper exasperation against the government than 
could well have resulted from a boundless latitude to the fiercest 
vituperation. 

The session was hurried to a dose by the end of April 182% 
and the ministry gave its undivided attention to the ramifications of 
one of the most extensive conspiracies yet discovered fbr the sub- 
version of the royal authority. The Seei^t Societies of Genmm^and 
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Bafy bad bccaiioiiod intense alam among all the pote^tatoi, grest 
and small, of those countries^ but it was not supposed that tiiey ha4 
extended in an equal degree to France. Towa^ the end of 1821,. 
however, the police got scent of an organisation of the xnost artistie 
description, embracing manifold classes of the coinmunity. A 
central junta regulat^ the whole association, Hkdiating througK 
ihe different circles, and obeying this hidden direction with a 
blind submission* The secondary juntas had no oorrespcmdenod- 
with each other, nor any cognisance of their Several meetiugs or 
composition. Everything was under the supreme control of th^ 
centod body. Members were enrolled with the greatest care, and 
after minute inquiries, so as to avoid, if possible, the admission (^ 
spies. Signs and symbols were establiiBhed by which the Car- 
bonari might recognise each oliier, and no assemblage occurred 
without a considerable number of them being present to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity of disturbance that might arise. Thh 
was particularly the ease at reviews in the garden of the Tuileries^ 
where a sudden chance might occur to invade the palace and 
carry off the royal fkmily, which was one of the cUef objects 
aimed at. How far these societies, which seem to have prevailed 
on a larger or minor scale in almost every town of France, mig^t 
have ultimately grown formidable, or been enabled to carry out 
their revolutionary designs, is perhaps doubtful; but the impSr 
tience of some of the hotter spirits engaged in them caused their 
premature disclosure and failure. Numerous subalterns and 
privates of the army were initiated, and it was amongst them the 
first manifestations were made. At Baumur, IBefort^ and La. 
Bochelle, outbreaks took place, which were quickly suppressed 
and punished with the last severity. Oeneral Berton, an officer 
who had distinguished himself in the war of Spain, openly hoisted 
the tri-coloured flag at Thouars, and, accompanied by a body of 
retired officers and soldiers, marched on Saumur. This rash 
enterprise met with its inevitable fate, and only entailed destruc- 
tion on its leader and his chief accqpiplices. At Toulon and 
Marseilles distinct traces of the conspiracy were discovered, and 
at the latter place a Captain Yall6e was executed for a guilty 
participation in it. At Lyons much blood was shed in suppress- 
mg popular tumults, which contmued for several days, but which 
do not appear to have been in connection with the plots of the* 
Carbonari. 

There can be no doubt that these Secret Societies had other 
more exalted directors than appeared patent to the researches of 
the police. In the -various outbreaks, the insurgents had pro- 
claimed the formation at Paris of a provisional government^ con- 
sisting of Lafayette, Constant, Iiaffitte, and others of the extreme- 
left Li all plots against a government there are generally men 
of superior station^ who are aware of what is gmng on, and are 
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prepared to come forward when a sacoessful move has been' made 
by the subordinate conspirators; but they take care at the same 
time to avoid an actual identification, or to supply proofs which 
may legally criminate them. Such, perhaps, was the position of 
these party-leaders in the present instance, although the Yiilele 
ministry has been deeply censured for not prosecuting them as 
real conspirators, and limiting the vengeance of the law to obscure 
offenders when they were the more guilty delinquents. But this 
course might have been a dangerous one, even could the actual 
culpability of the parties have been established ; for nothing so 
foments a violent faction as a martyr of some distinguished name. 
As it wasy these pseudo-traitors stood up bravely in defence of all 
who were apprehended : they first denied their alleged purpose ; 
then they maintained that under such a government any purpose 
was justifiable ; so bantering and irritating the ministry, already 
too prone^ from its fears, to be cruel, that a truly merciless spirit 
was shown towards the unfortunate victims of passion and credu^ 
lity taken in overt acts of rebellion.* 

The revelation and frustration of these dangerous plots fended, 
-as is usually the case, to strengthen the hands of die ministry; 
and in the annual elections of 1822, which took place earlier than 
ordinarily, the Boyalists again succeeded in securing a large 
majority of the returns. In Paris, however, they received a 
severe check, which served in some measure to console the Libe- 
rals, and reanimate their flagging spirits. Of twelve candidates 
to be elected in the metropolitan department, they carried only 
two — ^an important defeat, bearing with it great moral weight, 
and which mortified the ministry as.muoh as it exalted its oppo- 
nents. A second short session was held in June, for passing cer- 
tain financial measures, and granting supplemental credits, which 
the aspect of foreign affairs rendered expedient, and which the 
ministry obtained aiter some sharp fighting with the opposition. 

The two questions which agitated the courts of Europe at this 
period were the Spanish revolution and the Greek insurrection. 
The latter had very nearly occasioned a European war. The 
horrible^trocities of the Turks, not only in the revolted provinces, 
but also in Constantinople itself, where they hanged the Greek 
patriarch at the door of his own church on Easter-Sunday, stirred 
np a flame of exasperation among the Bussians such as it was 
idinost impossible for the czar to resist. There is no despotism 
so complete but that it must yield to national influences; and 
Alexander was too well acquainted with the domestic history of 
his country not to know the fate of those who attempted to run 
counter to them. But at the same time he was aware with how 

* The trial and execution of the four sergeants of Rochelle, for complicity in 
this affair of the Secret Societies, attracted the greatest interest, and the me- 
mory of the •ufferars is still oherlshed by the Revolutionists of France. 
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OYil an eyeaay intervention of hll^ wofidd be regarded by the 
other powers of Europe, and especially by his first brotiier of the 
Holy, Alliance, the emperor, of Austria; and he was thus placed 
between two difficulties whidi sorely perplexed him. The desigQS 
of Russia against Turkey had always given rise to the worst sns* 
picions ; and indeed Catharine had not attempted to conceal her 
intention of conquering Constantinople, and of ' seating on its 
throne her second grandson, whom she christened Constantime in 
anticipation. The only plea that Alexander could adyancie at th» 
present moment for interfering with Turkey was the fact, tlukt' a 
Turkish army had entered Moldavia and Wallachia, and expelled 
from them the rebellious Hospodars. Yet the riight of the Porte 
to take this step was undoubted, since those prbvinces still be- 
longed to its dominion, and the Hospodars were its vassals, who 
had revolted from its authority. . Besides, the cause of insnrreo^ 
. tion was precisely that wliich the. Russian emperor had most 
strenuously anathematised ; and however his ambitious and reli- 
gious sympathies might prompt him, he could not lend assistance 
to the rebels without violating his honour and his consistency. 

Sufficient confidence, perhaps, might have been placed in the 
personal character of Alexander; but in truth he was not master 
of himself, and could not restrain the impulse of his own army 
and his own court. Mettemich had foreseen the danger thai 
might arise from this entanglement, and had taken advantage of 
Castlereagh being in Hanover with George lY. to hold a con- 
ference with him on the subject. The result of their delibera- 
tions was a joint mention between the Porte and Russia, and in 
which overtures were made to induce the co-operation of France. 
But it may be said that as yet France had no foreign policy, and 
certainly none that would be directly inimical to Alexander, as 
the Richelieu tradition still hung upon the mind and ike ministry 
of Louis XYUI. From the perverse and ignorant obstinacy of 
the Ottoman Porte, which, it is true, likewise stood in awe of the 
fanaticism of its own population, the mediation of Austria and 
England threatened for some time to prove utterly abortive; but 
at length, chiefly through the singuleor tact and abiUty of Lord 
Stran^ordy the British envoy, the Divan was brought to yield, 
and to consent to the evacuation of the Danubian provinces, and 
the reinstatement of the Hospodars, which removed any pretext 
for hostilities on the part of Russia, since it was impossible for her 
openly to assist the insurrection in Albania and the Morea. 

Thus the Eastern question was for a time adjusted. But that 
of Spain presented difficulties of a more insuperable character. 
There is no doubt the situation of the Peninsula was threatening 
to the tranquillity of Europe. The extreme party of the exaUctdoa 
had gained the superiority in the Cortes, and were assuredly 
carrying things in a very revolutionary style. Moreover, a civil 
VOL. iir. . J 
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-warwM nging in w^BvemA-previnew oOAub oofoitry ; ii^ilBt^on &» 
othelr han^ refogiees of iJl deiicriptioiis were flodking to Spam^ 
inih the Tiew of fomentmg Tovokitioiuuty moTements m France. 
Whna it was, as the French goTeniment alleged, that the s^rstem 
of the Carbonari had been introduced into IVance, idiich wafr 
found most extensively oi^^Euiised in the sonih and west. Advan- 
tage had been taken of the ontbraak of y^ow fever in Barcelona, 
to establish a strong sanitary cordon at the foot of the Pyrenees^ 
which it was easy by degrees to swell to a military cordon; and 
thus in the course of 18^2 a large body of troops of all anns w» 
Assembled aromid Tonloase. This natimkUy gave rise to rmnonXB 
of a projected invasion of Spain, which the French government^ 
howerver, repeatedly and officially disclaimed. Nevertheless, it is 
oertain that sach a design was entertained, not absolutely by the 
whole cabinet^finr M. Yillele was by no means decidedly &voms 
able to it— but by the conrt and that more ultra portion of the 
Boyalist party represented by M. de Montmorency, who held in 
0noh a conjunettire the all-important post of minister of foreign 
affairs. 

At the dissokition of the congress of Laybach in the previous 
year, it had been agreed that another should be held in the fol- 
lowing, both upon the affiurs of Italy and upon this very qnestion 
of Spain. Kow that the Eastern question had been temporarily 
disposed o^ and harmony agahi restored among the membens of 
the HolyAllianoe,Mettemich,in particnlar, urged the convocation 
of this congress^ vdiich he wished to be held at Vienna; but to 
this Alexander objected, and Yerona was ultimately fixed upon. 
Towards that veiy ancient and famous city, accordingly, the scene 
of Napoleon's most marvellous exploits, and of one of Shakspeare^ 
exquisite masterpieces, the whole diplomatic world migrated i^ 
ibte autumn of 1822. llie assemblage was numerous and brilliant 
almost beyond example, and it is interesting as the last meeting 
of the Holy Alliance, and also «» the last general congress held 
in Europe consequent upon the events of 1815. The two Sknperors 
of Russia and Austria^ the King and Crown-Prince of Prussia, the 
Kings of Naples and Sardiuia, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
Archduchess of Parma, Maria-Louisa^ widow of Napoleon, and the 
Frinoe-Boyal of Sweden, Oscar, son of Bemadotte, were the royal 
persons present. The official members of the congress were, on 
the part of Russia, Nessdrode^ Borgo, Tatitschef; Stiogonoff ; on 
thepart^of Au8tri%Mettemich, Liebzelteru, Ltttzow; on that of 
Prussia^ Hardenberg, Bemstoif, Hatefeld; on that of France, 
Montmorency, Chateaubriand, Rayneval, and Csraman ; finally, on 
that of Bbgland, the Duke of Wellington. The conferences were 
formally opened on thia 22d of October. 

It had been intended that Lord Castlereagh, become, by the 
death of his £»ther, Marquis of Londonderry, should have accom- 
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jmaied Wdlington as a representafcive of Englaadat Verona. But 
a yery dreadful catastrophe had prevented Him from so doing ; 
nrhieh was no other than his self-destruction at a secluded place 
called North Oraj in the county of K«Dit. Whether the untoward 
aspect of domestic affiurs, and Uie general detestation with which 
his public conduct was regarded, had affected his mind, or thai 
insuiity had proceeded from mere natural causes, will never per- 
haps be surely known; certain it is, that in a fit of mental de- 
nmgement he severed ike carotid artery, and killed himself. Hr 
Camiing succeeded him as foreign secretary, and henceforth a 
very difierent poUcy began to mark the counsels of England with 
regard to other nations. 

To Mettemich the forcible repression of popular liberties was 
at all times agreeable;, a^d it was therefore with equal surprise 
and pleasure he received an overture from Montmorency to per- 
mit an armed intervention by France in the affairs of Spain. The 
French minister was a mere novice in the wiles of diplomacy, and 
fell an easy prey into the meshes of the veteran snarer. Chateau- 
briand was equally incompetent to cope with the practised intel- 
lects opposed to him ; in his short embassy to England his ideas 
had bMome somewhat unsettled, and he was almost impregnated 
with the heresy of Liberalism. Of frank and impetuous tempera- 
ment^ his imagination was easily kindled, especially in what might 
seem to him a high and noble cause, and his opinions had by no 
means that rooted firmness which fitted him to play the part of a 
praetieal politician. His hatred of oppression was at least equal 
to his love of legitimacy, and he appeared at Yerona rather as a 
moderator than a colleague of his prindj^ Montmorency. He 
was deputed by Yillele to keep this latter, if possible, in check, 
and prevent hhn frtmi contracting positive and onerous obliga- 
tions on behalf of France. But al^ough Yillele was the <^ef 
personage of the cabinet, both from his superior ability and the 
influence -he had acquired with the king, he was only the finance 
minister, and not the ostensible head of the government The 
'Duke de Biehelieu had died in the month of May, havmg con- 
tinued to hold, or rather having never been formally divested of, 
the title of president of the council, and the office had in the 
interim remained in abej^ance. 'The inconvenience of having no 
lesponsible chief of the government was now sensibly felt^ and 
somewhat too late the ki^ had been induced to nominate Yillele 
as president of the council. But Montmorenoy had already com- 
mitted himself and if it had ever been the intention of Yillelo 
to abstain fnm interference in Spain, it was now too late^ and 
he must needs abide by the engagements of the French pleai* 
potentiary. 

The sole obstacle to an immediate settlement of the whole 
iQoestion was the refusal of Wellington to concur in the intw 
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vention on behalf of England. The British cabin^ was not 
prepared to oppose such an intervention if made by France, 
although it emphatically condemned a proposal to land an Austro- 
Bussian force on the eastern coast of Spain. Finding the British 
negotiator immovable in his position, the four continental powers 
signed, on the 30th of November, a protocol by which it was agreed 
tl^t a separate note should be presented by each to the court of 
Spain, setting forth its abhorrence of the violences committed by 
the present revolutionary government, and the unjust thraldom 
imposed upon the monarch; and intimating that, although no 
desire existed of improperly interfering in the domestic concerns 
of Spain, it was impossible for the powers of Europe to look with 
indifference on the civil war raging in that country, or to avoid 
insisting that the government should be placed in harmony with 
that of other well-regulated States. ' The cabinet of Spain was 
therefore invited to aniend its manners, to restore full freedom 
to the king, to rely upon his paternal love and wisdom for suitable 
institutions — in short, quietly to give up its existence, and replace 
despotic authority in the hands of Ferdinand. If any hesitation 
were felt in adopting this imperative course, then all diplomatic 
iiAercourse must cease, and it would be matter of consideration 
whether such further steps should not be taken, especially by 
France, who was more directly exposed to danger, as the pressing 
exigency might demand. This was simply intimatjng, in as civil 
temis as'mi^t well be used, that if the Cortes did not advisedly 
dissolve themselves, a French army would be marched across the 
P3rrenees to strangle them. 

Such was the extraordinary determination of these powers, 
veritably extraordinary on the x>art of France, which had always 
protested against the principle of intervention ; and it was the 
only one of importance arrived at by the congress. The Eastern 
question had been discussed, and put in a favourable train for a 
definitive settlement. Italy was in a sufficiently satisfactory 
state— that is to say, she again slumbered in the lap of despotism, 
and an early term might be safely fixed for the gradual with- 
drawal of the Austrian troops from Piedmont and Naples. The 
applications of the Greeks for succour were refused, as it was 
-contrary to the sacred principles of the Holy Alliance to abet 
insurrections; and they were quaintly recommended to appeal to 
the justice and mercy of the Sublime Porte to reinstate them in 
their old privileges. Matters being thus arranged, the congress 
broke up on the 12th of December, and Alexander bade his allies 
of Austria and Prussia farewell—- a tender fareWbll, which he truly 
- foreboded would be eternal. 

An invasion of Spain by a French army was an affair of infi- 
nite perplexity and danger, which the narrow apprehension of AT* 
do Montmorency had totally overlooked. A similar ondertaki]!^ 
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liad been one of the proximate causes of Napoleon's mm, althong^^ 
it is trae, circmnstaDces were much changed, and the bulk of the 
peculation, instead of being hostile, would now be friendly, since 
it is certain that the cause of. the Cortes was not generally popu- 
lar, in a nation so. completely under the influence of priests, and 
so utterly unfit to appreciate the bebefits of a constitutional 
liberty. If any serious disaster befell the French arms, it would 
assuredly imperil the dynasty of the Bourbons, and from this 
consideration, the powers at Verona had undertaken . to furnish 
succours to fVance in case of need-r-that is, in order to extinguish 
freedom in the Peninsula, a French army, was to override Spain ; 
, whilst to keep France herself quiet, a. Busso-German horde was to 
threaten, and ^perhapa. invade, her own soil. Nothing could be 
more imprudent or hazardous than such an enterprise, and the 
British government had the merit of yehem^itly protesting 
against the latter part of the combination, which was so likely to 
provoke a fresli outbreak of revolutionary patriotism. 

M. de Yillele was fully sensible of all the difficulties surround- 
ing the question, and he had several interviews with the Duke 
of Wellington as he passed through Paris on his return from 
Verona. The duke professed himself, unable to discover .what 
grounds of warfare France possessed against. Spain, and Villele 
.was somewhat puzzled to assign them, save that a revolutionary 
government. in Spain was firaught with constant danger to France. 
That might be, but was it a ground of invasion? However, 
knowing the peculiar position of the French ministry, which was 
not its own master, but obliged to act according to the Boyaiist 
impulse, Wellington offered the mediation of England to avert, 
if possible, the misfortune of a war, and this offer Villele accepted. 
It was agreed that the British ambassador at Madrid, A'Court, 
should co-operate with the French ambassador, Lagarde, to induce 
the existing government to make such modifications in the con- 
stitution as might satisfy the apprehensions of France. Such a 
mediation was entirely hopeless, but still its acceptance entailed 
the necessity of departing from .the stipulations of Verona^ at 
least so far as concerned the terms of the note to be addressed by 
France to Spain. The three other powers had already presented 
their notes, all couched in the dictatorial language agreed upon, 
and they had, moreover, recalled their ambassadors from Madrid. 
They were now importunate with the French government that it 
should adopt a similar course, according to its engagement^ and 
M. de Montmorency likewise insisted that a note he had drawn 
up in the recognised spirit should be forthwith despatched to the 
court of Spain. In this demand he was . backed by a majority of 
the cabinet, and Villele had no alternative but to appeal to. the 
king, whom it was not difficult to convince ih&i war ought to be 
avoided, if possible ; and in concert with him he framed aaothei; 
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note of move moderato iendeney, which he propounded al th« 
council-board in (^position to Montmorency's. The king de- 
chured in &vonr of it^ and Montmorencj of oonrse immediaielj 
resigned, as had been foreseen and expected, and M. de Ch»- 
teanbriand was forthwith nominated minister of foreign affairs ia 
his stead. 

This abrupt dismisBal of Montmorency, although rephbced by so 
undoubted a legitimatist as Chateaufaiiand, occasioned a feeling 
of equal surprise and irritation among the Royalists. They had 
already decided that an inyasion of Spain shoidd take place^ and 
they would listen to no reasons or arguments against it The 
whole eourt and party was in a flutter of hopeful excitement, 
which permitted no entrance to cold or dispassionate considen^ 
tions. The Duke d'Angouleme, who was to oemmand the expe- 
dition, would cover himself with glory ; the army, truly faithfid 
to the Bourbons, burned with ardour to draw the sword under its 
new colours; the hydra of revolution would be crushed for ever, 
and the cause of monarchy assured on a triumphant basis. Such 
were the confident assumptions of the Boyalistfi^ and whoever 
doubted them was a traitor to the cause. They were encouraged 
in this impassioned excitement by the presence and assurances of 
sundry refiigees from Spain, who indulged in more than the 
usual exaggerations of exiles^ and faimed the flame until it 
amounted to a perfect frenzy. It was impossible for Yillele to 
resist the torrent ; he felt constrained to cease the negotiati(ms at 
Madrid, although the British legation still laboured to impress 
with some degree of sense the inflated and impracticable men 
who formed the government, and to put into the mouth of the 
king, at the opening of the legislative session, expressions which 
seemed to ignore all hope of a pacific adjustment. 

This very memorable session was opened on the 2dth January 
1823. Louis spoke after the fustian manner which is in accord- 
ance with French taste. He said, * I have spared no endeavour to 
guarantee the security of my people, and to save Spain itself fh>m 
the last misfortunes. The blindness with which the representa- 
tions made at Madrid have been repudiated leaves little hope of 
preserving peace. I have ordered the recall of my minister: 
one hun£ed thousand Frenchmen, commanded by a prince of 
my family, by him whom my heart delights to call my son, afe 
ready to march, invoking the God of St Louis, to preserve the 
throne of Spain to a descendant of Henry lY^ to rescue that fine 
kingdom from ruin, and to reconcile it with Europe. If war be 
inevitable, I wiU use all exertions to contract its scope^ and 
to shorten its duration. It will be undertaken only to con* 
quer peace, which the state of Spain renders impossible. Let 
Ferdinand TIL be free to grant his people the institutions they 
can hold only froai him, and which, by insuring their tranquillity. 
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will T^ere the just di8qiiiGitud& of Fnafie^ and fiom ibat moment 
hostUitiefit will cea^e. I take before you, gentlemea, thia solenm 
engagement. I have consulted the di^ty of mf crown, the 
honour and the safety of Jli*rance. We aire Frenchmen, and wo 
diall always agree in defending suoh intefeats.' This language 
was wannly applauded by the majority^ and Louis was greeted 
with enthusiastic acclamations. 

• The old system of contracting loans and fiathenng eztraordi* 
nary expenses on posterity, whicH had been, obsidete in Fiance 
&om the time of Necker to that of Bichelieu*. was now adopted 
upon every emeigenoy by the French govenunent. Wben in 
opposition, Yillele had denounced the practice ; but as minister, he 
found it too convenient a resource to forego it. England had 
already carried the system to an excces at wbidi Pitt himself 
might have been appalled; and as at this era ehe was considered 
the pattern and model for all other governments, French finaii^ 
ciers thought they could, not do better than closely follow her 
example. l^everUieless, they had to borrow at an exorbitax^ 
interest; lees^ certainly, than Baring and Hope had exacted m 
1819, but still at a rate of nearly 7 per cent. There were upwavda 
of 40,000^000 of surplus in the Exchequer arising upon the budgets 
of the two previous years^ which ought to have been applied in a 
proportionate abatement of taxation, and 60^000,000 more^ it was 
calculated, would defray the expenses of the war, which it was 
proved to raise by the sale of rentes to the' extent of 4,000,000. 
Thus France was content to squander 100,000,000 (^€4000,000 
sterling) for the purpose of crushing liberty in l^pain, and to 
saddle upon herself, for all future ages, a permanent annual 
charge of 4^000^000 (£160,000 sterling). 

The speech of LouisXYin. provoked a lively censure from t&s 
British government. The negotiations at Madrid had never for a 
moment promised to have any chance of sueeess. The instrnbr 
tions of H. Lagarde were to the effect that France would be coor 
ient if the Spanish constitution were pared down to the proporv 
tions of the French Charter; but it was obviously impossible for 
the ministers of Spain to entertain such a proposition. They natu^ 
rally denied the right of any power to dictate what should be tbe 
form of their national institutions; and after the insulting language 
of Russia^ Prussia^ and Austria^ they were more than ever disposed 
to resent foreign interference. The persuasions of the British 
legation to exMbit at least a spirit of conciliation were therei- 
fore whoUy lost upon them, and these were intermitted altogether 
after the publication of Louis XYJU-'s speech. Upon two impoiv 
tant points the British government objected to the terras of this 
document. The allusion to the king of Spain as a descendant of 
Henry IV. seemed to imply tho still existing force of the old 

* £Eunily compacV which had been expressly abjured by France in 
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ihe treaties of 1614. Again, the necessitj stated of the Spanish 
people enjoying only snch firandiises as might be conferred upon 
them by the -kmg, was a doctrine inapplicable to Spain, and one 
that, destroyed any- hope of an accommodation. Against these 
pretensions, theriefore^ the British government protested, and with 
that protest vanished the last lingering chance of averting a war. 

A very strong feeling prevailed in England against the conduct 
of France on this occasion, and from old associations the warmest 
sympathy was entertained towards the people of Spain. It is 
true that the people of Spain were wholly undeserving of snch 
sympathy on the part of Great Britain, since nothing coidd exceed 
the disgraceful ingratitude with which the services of the latter 
in the war of independence had been treated; nevertheless, the * 
government would have been supported by the national voice if 
it had assumed a hostile attitude on the question. Ministers, in- 
deed, were roundly upbraided with pusillanimity in both Houses 
of Parliament, and Lord Liverpool rested their defence on a 
singularly happy conceit. Adverting to the ineffective efforts of 
Napoleon to subdue Spain, he said that if the population were 
adverse to the French, the latter would draw upon themselves an 
inevitable doom; but if, on the contrary, the population were 
favourable, it would be madness in England to interfere. Mr 
Canning showed successfully that the interests of England coun- 
selled a strict neutrality; and' that though it was impossible to 
wish success to France in her unholy crusade, it would be the 
height of impolicy to incur the risk of a war by attempting 
op^y^ to thwart her. 

In France itself the enterprise was regarded with very opposite 
sentiments. By the Liberals it was condemned with immeasur- 
able vituperation ; by the Boyalists it was extolled as a master- 
piece of policy, not so much as a movement against revolution, as 
a proof that France had indeed resumed her station among 
nations, and that under the rule of the Bourbons she had 
recovered the might of which she had been shorn. In this point 
of view it was decidedly a favourable indication for the Restora- 
tion, and one eminently calculated to gratify a people so fond of 
military display and aggression as the French. But it occasioned 
most vehement debates in the Chamber of Deputies, and gave 
rise to a scene more deplorable and scandalous than any that had 
occurred since the famous 31st of May and 2d of June. Among 
the most conspicuous members of the extreme-left stood Manuel, 
a powerful orator, and a redoubtable antagonist of the Boyalists. 
None spoke against them with more daring boldness, or defied 
theni with a more incessant and unsparing hostility. He was a 
son of the south, and joined to aU the ardent temperament of his 
clime a firm and unconquerable spirit, that would bend to no 
parley, nor stoop to any deprecation. He delivered a passionatei 
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haraBgfue against the invafiion of Spain, which aroused against him 
from time to time furious ontbnrsts of dissent and wrath. At 
length he wound up with a climax that fired his opponents with a 
delirium of frenzy. . * If you would not endanger the life of King 
Fwdinand,' the orator said, * beware of reproducing events which 
carried to the scaffold those who excite in you so keen an interest; 
It was because foreigners interfered in the French Revolution 
that Louis XVI. was crushed in the dust. It was when the mis> 
fortunes of the royal family in France attractejl the attention of 
foreigners, tliat revolutionary France, feeling that it must defend 

itself by new forces, by a new energy ' He was not allowed 

to proceed. - The members of the right and centre-right sprang 
with one accord to their feet, and with impassioned gestures 
vociferated cries of Order ! Turn him ovt ! To the door- vrith 
him! Amidst the hubbub, the voice of Hyde de Neuville was 
heard. < This outrage must be avenged,' he cried ; < the phrase is 
of too horrible a clearness.' < Yes,' responded Forbin des Issarts, 
« it is a provocation of death to Ferdinand.' Other shouts of 
execration resounded, and -the whole Chamber was in a stat& of 
indescribable confusion. . Ravez, the president, put on his hat^ but 
it had no effect in silencing tiie clamour. Meanwhile Manuel 
stood in the tribune regarding his enraged enemies with a smile, 
as if he enjoyed their agitation. This attitude only tended more 
to inflame their anger. ' The indecency of his deportment,* 
shouted a member, < adds to the atrocity of his words.' After this 
scene of violence and uproar had continued for some time, the 
Chamber resolved itself into its bureaux or committees, by which 
a commission was named to draw up'^a report on the crime of M. 
Manuel. 

This report was presented on the following day, and it recom- 
mended the expulsion of Manuel for the words he had uttered in 
the preyious sitting. Labourdonnaye, an idtrarRoyalist of the 
extremest colour, accordingly moved his immediatle expulsion 
from the Chamber. He was allowed to speak in his defence, but 
said nothing calculated in the slightest degree to conciliate his 
opponents. Several of the opposition — St Aulaire, Girardin, 
Koyer-Collard — denied the power of the Chamber to expel any 
of its members ; and Manuel himself declared that, having been 
sent into that assembly by the voice of the people, he recognised 
no right in others to exclude him from it. The majority, how- 
ever, was impervious to all considerations of propriety or reason j 
and by a preponderating vote Manuel was expelled from tho 
Chamber of Deputies for the reinainder of the session. 

On the following day Manuel entered the haU and took his 
seat as usual on the benches of the left. Violent murmurs burst 
from the Royalists when they beheld his presence. The presi- 
dent civilly invited him to retire. 'I have promisee^' he replied. 
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^to yiald (Htdy i» violflnoe, and I wiU keep mji word.' Baves 
«iJled upon the nahero to remove lum, but iho membeiB of tho 
left gathermg around Um, prev^ated ihem from approtfcfaingv 
TFhe Boyaliata heaiti^ed whether they would join bottle, and tofur 
him by force from his friends ; but the prei^dent ordered a file 
4tf the National Guard on duty to be called in, and aeveral soldiers 
4X£ that civic force entered, with M. Mereier at their head. All 
the membeiv of the left were On their feet around Manuel, and 
La&yette stepped forward to address the National Onards. Ho 
«3diinrted them not to dishonour themselves by seizing a represent 
tative of the people in the very xnidst of the Naiaonal Assembly* 
H. Herder was a tradesman, and not perhaps over-intelligent. 
He stood conftised; and liia&yette, pushing his advantage^ plied 
liim with those appeals that are stereoty^ in the demociatie 
▼oei^ulary. M. Mereier refused to execute the order of the pr&- 
cident, and the members of the left raised a shout of acclamation, 
which was reverberated in thundering echoes from an eager and 
«xpeGtant multitude outside. 

The rage of the Boyalists at being thus baffled was beyond all 
description. They roared, they shouted, they stamped, they im- 
precated, they upbraided their president wiUi want of firmness 
Baves, however, was determined that the vote of the Chamber 
should be enforced, and he sent for a detachment of gendarmeet. 
Thirty of that body entered the hall accordingly, with an officer 
named Foucauld at their head. At their appearance the loft 
littered a cry of horror. * What I' they exclaimed, ^geodannes^ 
in the Chamber I The sanctuary of the laws is inva&d I* The 
«cene that ensued was very simUar to the celebrated seizure of 
B'Epr^mesnil in the old parliament of Paris. Foucauld snm- 
moned Manuel to withdraw, threatening to use force if necessary, 
as he would do his duty. * Use force, then,' Manuel replied witili 
•oomposure. 'Very well!' said Foucauld hotly; ^ gendarmes^ 
aeize this person.' Four soldiers and a brigadier ascended to the 
bench on which Manuel stood, grasped lum by the arms, and 
dragged him to the floor. He was then marched out of the haU 
in the midst of the detachment^ followed by the whole left side of 
the Chamber. He was conducted to his house in a triumphal 
procession, surrounded by an immense multitude^ rending the aar 
with stentorian cries. 

Such was the fiunous expulsion of Manuel from tho Chamber 
of Deputies on the 4th of March 1823. It was one of the most 
disgraceful and unwarrantable acts undoubtedly ever committed 
by a tyrannical majority. It is an evidence of the extraordinary 
force of passions actuating extreme factions, and leading them, in 
their blindness, to commit the grossest acta of folly and wicked- 
ness. These Boyalists, these men of the throne and the altar, 
showed themselves equally unscrupulous and violent with the old 
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JoeobiiiB ; aad Chey had the less- excuae, as ihe time vms one of 
comparatiTe qoiet, and they were all men of good property and of 
mature age, since no deputy could be eleoted until he had cem- 
pleted his fortieth year. Tet no beardless youths could have 
conducted themselves with a more shameful want of decency and 
common sense than did these gray-haired legislators, this veritable 
body of ' ancients,' lacking all the attributes of gravity and reve*- 
xence. Sixty-three deputies lodged a protest against the act of 
expulsion, very powerfiilly worded ; and which, being circulated 
throughout I!rance^ created a. vast sensation, and might in more 
troublous days have stimxdated a dangerous movement 

But the attention of all parties was speedily attracted to the 
yet more engrossing topic of the enterprise its&lf which had given 
rise to tiiis unseemly scandal. All was bustle, excitement, and 
ardour among the military. The luones of the imperial marshals 
again blazoned in ordinances and orders of the day. Victor was 
minister of war, and accompanied the Buke d'Angouleme to 
Bayonne as major-general of the army — Count Digeon replacing 
him <id interim in the ministry. Moncey, Buke de Conegiiano^ 
commanded the fourth army corps ; and Oudinot, Buke of Beggio, 
coinmanded the third army corps, which was also the reservew 
B'Angouleme himself took the direction of the first corps, having 
OenenI GuiUeminot as chief of the staff to aid him by his coimi- 
sels. The second corps was katrusted to the charge of General 
Molitor, and comprised two divisions under Generals Ganuel an^ 
Conchy. The whole army amounted to nearly 100,000 men, and 
was animated with all that zeal and fervour with which soldiers 
are wont to hail the prospect of fighting and plundering. 

The Buke d'Angouleme arrived at the headrqui^rters of Bayonne 
on the 30th of M^ch, and immediately published a proclamation 
to the army, very faint an^ tame in comparison with those by 
which Napoleon stirred the hearts of his warriors. A first diffi- 
culty was encountered, which threatened to mar the whole enters 
prise. It was discovered that neither the means of trani^ort nor 
the commissariat supplies were in suf&cient abundance, and the 
army, in consequence, was unable to stir. Whether the blame of 
this extraordinary neglect rested principally or wholly with the 
Buke of Bellimp, or whether it waa attributable to the commis* 
sary-general, Andr^ossy, was a subject oi warm contention, which 
in the end drew upon Victor the displeasure of the commander* 
in-due^ and he returned to Paris. In this emergency M. Ouvrard^ 
celebrated for his vast financial projects with reference to Spain,* 
opportunely stepped fortib, and offered to furnish forthwith the 
requisite supplies. This offer was doubtless a grateful and con* 
solatory one ; but M. Ouvrard demanded exorbitant terms for his 
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seasonable aid, witU which it waa deemed incumbent to comply. 
He was appointed purveyor-general to the army, and contracts 
were made with. him of Uie most onerous description, which in- 
sured >iiTw enormous profits. It is perhaps unquestionable tliat 
Yillele was by no means ignorant of tliis abominable .transaction; 
and though he might not share himself in Ouvrard's gains, he 
allowed some of his partisans to do so. Certain it is, that he 
laboured subsequently to stifle all inquiry into the affair, and 
sought to cover it with a ministerial protection. However, as if 
by enchantment, the supplies which had been previously wanting 
were now instantly forthcoming, and the army was at once pre- 
pared to enter. upon the campaign. 

On the morning of the 6th of April, after a solemn mass had 
been celebrated along the whole line, the army broke ground, and 
the vanguard, under General Yalin, crossed. the Bidassoa— the 
stream that flows from the Pyrenees, and divides France .from 
Spain. Beyond the river was posted a band of about 400 men, 
principally Carbonari refugees, dressed in the imiforms of the im- 
perial army, and displaying the well-known tri-coloured flags. It 
was hoped that the French soldiers would not flre on that revered 
symbol ; and that, in truth, they would at once fraternise with 
these vagabond deserters. Yalin sent forward a flying-battery 
against them, which, after a few voUeys, dispersed and put them 
to flight, and nothing more was seen of the tri-coloured flag, during 
the rest of the campaign. . Beyond this momentary obstacle no 
opposition was offered to the French advance ; and on the same 
evening head-quarters were established at Imn, a league beyond 
Fontarabia. 

At the same time Marshal Moncey penetrated by the Eastern 
Pyrenees into Catalonia, and speedily made himself master of the 
strong fortress of Bosas. Hc^ then laid siege to Barcelona, and 
push^ on with the bulk of his corps towai^ Saragossa. After 
leaving a sufficient force to beleaguer San Sebastian, D'Angouleme 
likewise advanced with rapidity, meeting no opposition save a 
sortie by the garrison of Logrono, which was promptly repelled, 
and 200 Spaniards, with their commander^ taken prisoners. On 
the 26th Oudinot established himself at Bui^gos, and Molitor at 
Saragossa, where he halted to connect his operations with Moncey. 
Against this latter General Mina fought with bravery and capar 
city ; but the other Spanish commanders, with the exception of 
the ill-fated Biego, exhibited neither courage nor conduct. . It is 
true their forces w^ere whoUy inadequate to resist the French, for 
the government had made scarcely any preparations to withstand 
the invasion that had been so long thimtened ; but they might 
have stopped the celerity of their progress, and maintained afe 
least a war of posts, for to an invading army delay is ialways 
fraught with danger. They retired aa the French came on, and 
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consequently the latter' Iiad little more to do than to march for- 
-ward, which they did with all the circumspection advisable in a 
foreign country — for it could scarcely be called hostile, since the 
population in general showed itself friendly or indifferent. Their 
army moved by two routes on Madrid : one division by Yajla- 
dolid and Segovia; the other by Tudela, Paredes, and Guada- 
laxara. On the 23d of May Oudinot's vanguard entered that . 
metropolis, and on the 25th the prince commander-in-chief made 
his public entry into the city. He issued a proclamation to the 
Bpanish people, in which he gave them assurances of his benevo- 
lent designs towards them ; and he forthwith established a pro- 
visional government consisting of five persons, at the head of 
whom was the Duke del Infantado. 

The Cortes and the king had retired to Seville, whither the 
French prepared without delay to follow them. Some partial 
efforts were made to arrest their further advance, but in the end, 
the three principal Spanish generals, Ballesteros, O'Donnell, and 
Morillo, ehtered into capitulations; and thus resistance in the field 
ceased. It was the object of the Duke d'Angouleme to conclude 
the war without bloodshed, and with the utmost moderation, with 
which view he published the proclamation of Andujar, prohibit- 
ing arbitrary arrests, at which the provisional government took 
offence as arrogating an undue authority. In the meantime the 
Cortes manifested a turbulence and obstinacy which partook of 
insanity. When their cause was entirely hopeless, they declared 
the king incapable of reigning through mental imbecility, deposed 
him, and appointed a provisional government, with Yaldez at its 
head. They then removed to Cadiz, where they kept the king in 
close confinement. On the 21st of June the French entered 
Seville, and advanced forward to Cadiz, having traversed, in less 
than three months, the whole extent of the kingdom of Spain. The 
Cortes^ however, still held out, refusing to listen to any terms, 
although the Duke d'Angouleme offered to guarantee a general 
amnesty, and also the granting of appropriate institutions by the 
king. Siege was accordingly laid to the place, but it was not until 
the 1st of October that the Cortes finally gave in, and restored 
Ferdinand to. liberty. The use he made of that liberty was suffi- 
ciently deplorable: one of his first acts was to hang General Riego 
in a most barbarous manner, the very man whom he had pre- 
viously feigned to admit to his familiar confidence. He declared 
null and void all the acts of the constitutional government, and re« 
established despotism on its old basis. Kot all the remonstrances 
of the Duke d*Angbuleme could induce him to grant an uncon- 
ditional amnesty; the exceptions he made to it-^which included 
almost every one who had taken any part in the establish- 
ment of the constitution, from the first mutiny in the Isle of 
Leon to the deposition of Seville— were so numerous, that instead 
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of a ministraiion of grace, it resembled more a general acit 
of proscription. 

During these important events in Spain, a very angular afiair 
had occurred in the neighbouring kingdom of Portugal. This little 
dependency of England, as the French writers, with malevolent 
purpose, persist in representing it, had likewise given itself a con- 
stitution, which the reigning monarch, Don John YI., had, like the 
two Ferdinands of Naples and Madrid, sworn solemnly to observe^ 
probably with somewhat greater sincerity. His eldest son, Don 
Pedro, who was Prince-Begent of the Brazils, had taken ihe oppor- 
tunity of this change to declare the independence of that colony, 
and proclaim himself its emperor. His second son, Don Miguel, 
was in Lisbon, and, being emboldened by the presence and suooess 
of the French in Spain, he effected a counter-revolution, and seized 
the reins of government, constituting his &ther a prisoner in the 
palace of Bemposta. From ihis palaoe the Frenoh and English 
ministers induced him to take reftige on board the British ship 
Windsor CasUef lying in the Tagus, whence he annulled the acts 
of his son, and summoned him to appear in his presence. The 
prince, rather weakly, thought fit to obey, and upon the command 
of his Mher, he promised forthwith to quit the kingdom, and to 
go upon his travels in foreign lands. Things were therefore put 
upon their former footing; and in order to keep them so, Canning 
sent King John 6000 troops, Hanoverians in British pay. This 
Step he took the more willingly, both from his jealousy of the 
French interference in Spain, and from his desire to show that 
England would at all events-protect Portugal from being coerced 
to relapse into the baneful ways of despotism. 

The complete and rapid success of the war in Spain, from which ' 
such evU auguries had been drawn by the LibenQs, had an extra- 
ordinary effect in strengthening the government of Louis XYIII., 
^d likewise the ministry of M. de YiUele. The first material, as 
well as decisive symptom of this, was exhibited in the rise of the 
pnbHc funds, which enabled the minister to accomplish a fiimndal 
operation, which his opponents had unwisely prophesied would 
prove a failure whenever he attempted it. By successive votes of 
credit, passed on the 8th of March 1821,1st of May 1822,and 17th 
of August 1822, an issue of rentes had been authorised to the 
^ctent of 19,ll4516 francs, for the liquidation of the outstandii^ 
arrears, belonging principally to the imperial government, which 
the Chamber of 1816 had shown such repugnance to recognise 
and adjourned their consideration for five years. These rentes 
had not yet been thrown upon the market^ and in addition to 
them were the 4^000,000 created for the expenses of the Spanish 
war. Tbese together formed 23,114^516 francs of 5 per cent rentes^ 
and Yillele, taking advantage of the buoyant state of the money- 
market^ now offered them for pabUc competiti<m. Four financial 
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eompanies pi^Bsented sealed tenders for this lai^ anuniiit of slocl^ 
of which that made by the House of Bothschild was considerably 
the highest ; and being above the minimum of the minister, the 
loan was adjudged to them. They took it at the rate of 89 francs 
66 centimes, being the highest rate yet commanded by the 5 per 
cent, rentee. This* produ^ a capital in the gross of 413,980,981 
francs, which the Messrs Bothschild undertook to pay into the 
French treasury at stated intervals. It is an anomalous fact» that 
the more the public debt of France was increased, the higher it 
Hieemed to stand in the estimation of capitalists; and from this 
moiQent the price continued to rise until it attained the figure of 
115, thus assuring to the fortunate Hebrews an enormous profit 
upon their speculation. 

Yillele was an ambitious and artful man, who saw that the time 
was most propitious for striking a blow which would totally 
, annihilate the Liberal opposition. He had gained a complete mas* 
tery in the cabinet and over the mind of the king, supported a» 
•he was by the reigning female influence; and he was so intolerant,, 
not merely of opposition, but also of anything like rivalry, that he 
'Boccessively got rid of all his colleagues whose independence of 
character or superior talents unfitted them to be simply his in- 
Btnmients. Thus at the risk of ofPending a large portion of the 
Boyalists, he displaced, first, Victor from the ministry of war, and 
fleoondly, Chateaubriand from that of foreign afiaits, filling their 
places with men little better than nonentities. But it was not only 
in the councils of the king that he aspired to assure himself an 
imdivided sway : he sought also to secure a preponderating msr 
jofrity in the legislative Chambers, particularly in the Chamber 
of Deputies^ and with this view he revolved a grand and compre- 
hensive scheme. He resolved, in the first plfu;e, to dissolve the 
existing Chamber, and then to make a fnndiunental change in the 
law re^ilating its existence. In short, he determined, like Sir 
Bobert Walpole in England, to whom he bore some points of 
strong resemblance, to give the Chamber a duration of seven 
years— not doubting that it would be overwhelmingly Boyalist in 
its complexion—and to abolish the annual rene^^ils of a fifih^ 
which had caused such fluctuations in its composition. 

On the 24th of December, accordingly, a royal ordinance was 
published dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, and convoking 
the colleges of arrondissement for the 25th of February follow- 
ing, and those of the departments for the 6th of March. In 
all Uie previous elections that had taken place since the fiunous 
ordinance of the 5th of September 1816, ministerial influence 
had been improperly exercised to sway them, but it was utterly 
jnwgnificant in comparison to the force Yillele now brought to 
bear npon them. Violent partisans of the government were 
vtuyenAlly appointed presidents of the electoral colleges^ who 
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scrupled not to adopt any measures to secore tiie defeat of 
obnoxious candidates. The priests exerted themselves with inde- 
fatigable industry, and in every see episcopal and pastoral letters 
were circulated, enjoining upon the faithful the choice of true 
friends of the Church and the throne. But it was by whole- 
sale corruption principally that the striking result was obtained. 
Places, and promises of places, were profusely distributed among 
the electors ; and in the absence of these, bribes and other direct 
advantages were offered. By these shameful and viUonous prac- 
tices, combined with undoubted Royalist tendencies among the 
majority of the electors, the Libersd party was almost entirely 
annihilated, only 17 of the left and centre-left having been re- 
turned, among whom, however, were three influential debaters, 
•General Foy, Benjamin Constant, and Casimir-Perier. Such 
a complete extinguishment was perhaps never witnessed in an 
electoral struggle ; and yet so vain are the devices of man, this 
very extinction of the Liberal opposition, over which Yillele and 
the Royalists so exulted in 1824^ was mainly instrumental in acce- 
lerating the catastrophe of 1830. 

No sooner has a party gained a decisive victory which enables 
it to disregard its natural adversaries, than it is certain to split 
into divisions. This was pre-eminently the case in the present 
instance. The Royalists were divided into four colours — namely, 
the centre-right, the most moderate of the whole, if any could 
be called moderate, of which the principal leaders were Mar- 
tignac and Gauthier; the pure rights being more particularly 
YUlde's own shade, of which Frenilly and St Chamans were 
the chief orators ; the Congregation, an essentially religious frac- 
tion, counting upwards of 120 votes, and led by Clausel de Cous- 
fiergues and the Marquis de Roug6, a retainer of the Pavilion 
Marsan ; lastly, the extreme-right, or counter-opposition, as it was 
•called, of which Labourdonnaye and Delalot were the implac- 
able chiefs. Yillele could in general rely. upon the support of 
the three first divisions, but it was necessary for him to give 
himself blindly to the Royalist impulse, particularly with regard 
to priests and religion, otherwise that support would have been 
immediately withdrawn; and thus it is probable that he* often 
adopted measures his own better sense condemned. 

^e Royalists of 1824 were therefore precisely in the situation 
of the Jacobins in 1793 : they were undisputed masters of Franceu 
It was upon their own conduct, upon their moderation in. success, 
that the stability of the Restoration now depended. . Unhappily 
the lessons of experience were wholly lost upon them. Unde- 
terred by -the resistance of an effectual opposition, they plunged 
headlong into a career of reaction which could scarcely fail: to 
have a fatal termination. In every point they contenmed and 
outraged the enlightened expansion of opinion and the progres- 
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sive spMt of the age ; they sought to crush all thought and liberty 
of conscience under the combined yoke of oppressive laws and 
priestly dominion ; they violated the principles which the Charter 
Itself had consecrated, and restored to the accident of birth those 
unjust privileges which had been swept away alike in the storm ' 
of revolution and in the cahn deliberation of superior intelli> - 
gence ; they sacrificed the interests of the nation to benefit a 
class which, by its supreme folly and viciousness, had drawn upon 
itself merited misfortunes; in a wbrd, they dis!regarded all warn- 
ings, they asserted their empire in its roughest and most odious 
form, and they fell, like their predecessors, into the abyss their 
own unbridled passions had prepared for them. 

Yillele had appointed the 23d of March to meet his new par- 
liament, from which he alhticipated so grateful an obedience, 
and so long a lease of power. In his opening speech Louis dwelt 
naturally with complacency on the triumph of the French arms 
in the Peninsula, and on the achievements of his nephew, who 
had been received on his return with all the honours that 
might be paid to the most doughty of heroes. He alluded to the 
two great measures which were to form the chief labours of 
the session — ^namely, the septennial project for the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the reduction of the interest on the national debt ; 
he congratulated the assembled legislators on the prospect of 
a long continuance of peace in the world; on the prosperous 
-condition of France; on the productive growth of the public 
revenue ; and on the happy lot they enjoyed of being associated 
with an era so fortunate and memorable for France. 

The measure for the reduction of the interest on the national 
•debt was subsidiary to another which was as yet only darkly 
hinted at — namely, an indemnity to the emigrants, and an in- 
crease of endowments to the Church, for which the Royalists 
were beginning to clamour with most lusty voices. The indem- 
nity to the emigrants alone was estimated at a milliard, a thou- 
sand millions, or £40,000,000 sterling— a sum which Yillele shrank 
from attempting to raise by direct means. The device he hit 
upon, therefore, to procure it was to lower the interest of the 
existing debt, and borrow a capital on the saved difference. This 
«eemed an easy and justifiable operation, since the 5 per cent. 
rentes were already above par, and the sinking-fund was conse- 
quently exposed to buy stock at a premium. The question simply 
was, how the reduction was to be made, and to what extent — 
whether it should be general and immediate, or partial and 
gradual. The more equitable mode for the creditor doubtless 
was a gradual reduction, to be made on specified portions of the 
debt to be decided by lot ; but this was a mode too simple and 
honest to suit stockbrokers, who wanted an operation which gave 
them ample scope for jobbing. Hence Yillele listened to the 
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iempiing propmid of Botheekild, Banag, aad Lafiitey and ocm* 
duded a treaty with them on the tenas th^ offered. Bj tlm 
treaty he undortook to iBtroduee a law far the eoKvemixm ef 
140,<K)0,000 of oonfioUdated 5 per cent resOes into 3 per cente.^ 
whilst they, on the other hand, undertook to provide hua •mHa. all 
the fDnds requisito to pay off difisenting Gre^toi!9 at the mto of 
*J5 per cent, of the new stock. This was eetiainly a very 
advantageoas arrangenient for the B^te, although exivemely 
harsh and unjust to individuals, and demonstrated the fiouiiab' 
ing credit whkh France enjoyed at the time. The tieaty 
was kept a profound secret, and in the meantime die con- 
tracting parties were to op^iato on the Bourse to enhance the 
price of stocks, so. as to fitcilitate the proposed conversion; in 
which recondite traffic they plied their manoonvres so well, thai; 
before the scheme was made piid>lic, they had dnven the price 
up to 115. 

When YiUele introduced this project to the Chamber of Depit- 
ties^ it was very well received by the BoyaJists, except by the 
fraction of the extreme-right, because th^ Imew what ulterior 
design it implied : the counter-opposition rejected ii^ because they 
held the indemnity to the emigrants should be an independemt 
measure at once boldly and frankly adopted. In the country 
generally, and in Paris especially, it evoked an expression ^ 
warm reprobation, for it assuredly affected very materially indi- 
vidual fortunes. Paris, it was estimated, would suffer a diminu- 
tion in tl^e income of its inhabitants to the extent of 30,000^000, 
by which the interests of all classes would be sensibly injured. 
To small annuitants, of whom there was an immi^ise number, it 
would be totally ruinous ; whilst to the more afflaei^ a sudden 
^reduction of two-fifbhs of their incomes must be a serious depri- 
vation. Hence the measure was regarded almost with conster- 
nation by a large part of the population, and by the press it was 
assailed with unsparing invective. Nevertheless the Chamber of 
Deputies passed the law by a majority of 238 to 145. During the 
discussion, the condemnation of it grew more general and intense,, 
and hy the time it arrived at the Chamber of Peers, a perfect 
storm of opposition was raised against it. The mimster was 
accused, very justly, of keeping the treaty secret for four months,, 
during which the funds were artificially raised to a preposterous 
figure, and in the benefits of which operation lus partisans had 
been made largely to participate. The Archbidiop of Paris was 
induced te denounce the measure aa a fraud upon the poor; and 
after a vehement debate, to the deep mortification of the premiei^ 
it was rejected by a majority of 120 to 105. This result was 
received with a burst of universal acclamation^ and it invested 
the Chamber of Peers with a serviceable p(^mlarity; but it 
caused innumerable failures on the Stock-Exchange^ and spread 
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desoktion smmig fipeciila4*0TS, who had been mialed by the faik- 
cious dealings of the mammoth capitaUsts. 

The fieptennial bill enooimtered a mndi lesB strannou resist- 
ance^ aaMl after considerable discnssion^ it was passed l^ the 
Chamber of Peers, in which it had beeb appropriaMy first mtrfh 
dnced. It was decried by its opponents as a flagrant infraction 
of the Charter ; by its advocates it was landed as a gnarantoe of 
stability, the esseiHial necessity of France. In this latter view it 
was bitterly derided by Boyer-Collard. * During the last half- 
c^itory,' asked this orator, * has there been a system followed oai, 
has there a ministry subsisted, has there a poHtioal maxim or 
repntatien endured, for seren years I What will happen in seven 
years! Who in France can answer snch a qaestioQ!' A fiitura 
of seven years without some great change appeared insupportable 
and ia^NMsible ; the attempt to fix it was in derogation of the 
national versatility. However, the deputies ratified the decision 
of ike peers, and conferred on thems^ves. the prolonged vitally 
Yillele had contemplated for them. 

A considerable alteration was doubtless operated on the 
French constitotion by this measure^ which more closely assi* 
milated the Chamber of Deputies to the House of Common^ 
in England; but there isHio reason why it might not have 
operated beneficially if a temperate and intelligent Assembly 
had been returned under it. The example of England was 
indeed an all-powerful motive at this period in France, and 
partienlarly in financial matters, of which Pitt was undenstood 
to be the greoiest master in modem times. His system of 
contracting loans had boon frankly and unreservedly adc^ted; 
but there was another resource to which he was accustomed to 
apply, whidi had hitherto scarcely been used in France. This 
was the issue of Exchequer bills, by whidi ho raised money 
on emwgeneies, or antidpated the receipts of the revenue; 
but wl^idi, being 'once issued, were generally kept floating in 
the macket by means of renewals, tmtil, when they reached an 
inconvenient amount, they were quietly absorbed into the per* 
manent debt, and the system of emission recommenced. This 
facility seemed extremely desirable to the French finaneien^ 
sinoe it gave them a power of creating money at will, which is 
invariably so &tal to the interests of nations. But the danger 
was unheeded,' and the government was authorised to issue * royal 
bUls' {bou8 rofo/ux), provided that not more than 140,000,000 
were in circulation at one time^a proviso rendered nugatory by 
the power to exceed that amount if it were found insufficient^ 
such excess to be notified to the Chambera at their n^xt session. 
This first issne was made to meet the additional expenses of the 
Spanish war, for which a supplementary credit was granted of 
107,768,000 francs, which, with the eum allocated in March 1823^ 
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swelled the cosfc of t)iat enterprise to Very nearly 210,000,000 
francs, or ;e8,400,000 sterling. 

The legislative session of 1824 wbs closed on the 4th of August, 
and on the same day Yillele remodelled his cabinet. Since his 
dismissal of Ohateaufonand, which he communicated with revolt- 
ing abruptness to that illustrious personage, he had himself filled 
the office of minister of foreign tdSairs. He now installed Baron 
Damas in that jpost, moving Olermont-Tonnere from the marine 
to the war ministry, and appointing Count Chabrol to the vacant 
department. To satisfy the demands of the Congregation and 
the Boyalists generally, he created a new ministry of ecclesias- 
tical affairs and public education, whioh he confided to the charge 
of Frayssinous, Bishop of Hermopolis, who had previously been 
placed at the head of the French University. Thus the influence 
of the clergy kept continually increasing, and very extravagant 
demands began to.be urged on their behalf, which, if granted, 
were calculated to render them more predominant than even 
under the old regime. As it was, they already exercised a 
t3n»nny and priestly supervision which was very hateful to a 
people like the French, who, of all others, perhaps, are the least 
prone to tolerate the fetters of religions bigotry. 

At the same time Yillele evinced the arbitrary and unscru- 
pulous character of his government by an extraordinary measure 
touching the press. By the law of the 17th of March 1822, the 
judges of the royal courts were empowered to suspend, or even 
suppress, journals of evil tendency; but these judges proved 
rather more conscientious and independent than Yillele had 
anticipated, and they refused to suspend certain journals which 
he prosecuted before ihem. After a disgraceful efibrt to buy up 
wiUi the public moneys some of the jomnals that ofiended him, 
and in which scheme he was very partially successful, he fell 
back on a clause in the same law wbich permitted the establish- 
ment of a censorship during the vacation of the Chambers, in the 
event of any critical emergency arising. Although no such 
enticed emergency existed, but chiefly to gratify his revenge 
against. the newspapers for the part they had borne in defeating 
luis scheme of conversion, no sooner was the session closed, than, 
by a royal ordinance, he revived the censorship, and thus placed 
under his immediate control' the whole periodi<^ press of SWnce. 

Thus the closing days of Louis XYIII. were saddened and 
tarnished by the supremacy of that implacable system which it 
had been the effort of his reign to subjugate. His health had 
been long declining, and of late years he had lost the tise of his 
limbs, which were so swoUen and ulcerated, as to render it pain- 
ful to approach him. By means of a mechanical contrivance he 
was lifted in his chair down the staircase and into his carriage, 
which enabled him to take those daily drives he greatly enjoyed, 
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and during which he was continually urging his coachman to 
increased speed. His body had got into such a state, that the 
least touch gave him acute pain, and the process of dressing and 
undressing him was peculiarly difficult and delicate, exposing his 
Yolet-derohambre to frequent repetitions of invocations and male^ 
dictions. Latterly, he had fallen into almost complete prostra- 
tion, insomuch that he could, not read the ordumnces Yillele 
brought him to sign; but he persisted, nevertheless, in exercunng 
these functions of royalty. Up to the 10th of September he gave 
audiences, although he was unable to raise his head from his 
breasty and presented a most pitiable spectacle. When he lay on 
his deathbed he waa perfectly conscious and resigned ; he had all 
the rites of the Catholic Church administered to him which are 
appointed to be solemnised in the dying moments of the faith- 
ful; he spoke, earnestly to his brother of the character of his 
reign, and exhorted him to emulate his example, and aim to- be 
the king of a nation, and not of a faction. * 1 have followed the 
policy of Henry lY.,' he said in broken and scarcely articulate 
accents ; * I have excelled him in dying in my bed in the Toileries* 
Act OS I have done, and you will reach the same peaceful and 
tranquil end.' All the royal family stood weeping around his 
bed, and he raised his hand to invoke upon them the blessing of 
Heaven. When the in£uit Duke de Bordeaux was presented to 
him, he turned significantly to his brother, and said, 'Let Charles 
the Tenth take care of the crown of that child!' These were 
almost his last words, and he expired at four in the morning of 
the 16th of September, lacking exactly two months of his seven- 
tieth year. 

. The death of Louis XYHI. was regretted by the French people, 
although they had been long accustcnned to indulge in jokes at the 
expense of his infirmities. It is impossible to deny that he pos- 
sessed many claims to their gratitude^ and considering the inera- 
dicable prepossessions of his education, he was as enlightened and 
intelligent a prince as has ever sat upon their throne. Few 
monorchs have gone through such on ordeal as he successfally 
underwent, with so little of that personal capacity to dazzle and 
captivate which so eminently distinguished his great predecessor, 
and which is so essential to fix the levity of the French character. 
In disposition he was inclined to be revengeful and spiteful, 
storing up enmities with retentive memory ; nor was he prone to 
form friendships, nor to adhere to them with a very sincere con- 
stancy. He was a classical scholar, and loved dearly io showhia 
erudition by reciting lines from the Latin poets, particularly from 
Horace and Yirgil, whose . flowing verses his courtiers were fain 
to learn, that they might respond to the royal incantations. In 
conversation he was witty, and replete with anecdote ; in deport- 
ment^ despite liis' unwieldy figure, he was dignified, aud his Ian-. 
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gasLge waB marked by a correct and polished elegance. Ris 
Judgment of men and things was m general accnrate, aaid al 
many critical periods of his reign, he di^dayed a discretion and 
firmness which evinced the higher attributes of mind aad nbaxaiy 
ter. As to religions fiaith, Lonis iras for firom sharing the intense 
piety affected by hi» fiunily and court; and although he was a 
strict observer of all ceremonies, which he regarded as tradi- 
tionary concomitants of the throne, no priestly inftoenee ever 
rivetted its banefol sway on his conscience or hi s inte flecfc 

Like most of the princes of his line, Lonis XYiU» "waff apt to 
&11 under the influence of women who had (qnightlineflS and 
grace rather than beauty to recommend tbem. These became not 
his mistresses, but his favourites, 4nd he fiJiowered npcm tbem 
boundless marks of his generosity. Two^ in particular, he no- 
ticed with his especial intimacy and mun^cence : one wns^ Map 
dame Prinsteau, the sister of Decases, and the other the Conntiwi 
Ihicayla, who exclusively absorbed his £ftvoiir during the latter 
years oi his reign. For this lady he built a sumptooiis lesideace 
at St Ouen, on the site of the dilapidated castle in which fan had 
signed his famous declaration of St Ouen in 1814; and it was his 
delight to surprise her with rapid visits at this charming retreats 
Yillele obtained an ascendancy over her, it is to be feared by 
means other than honesty which he used to strengthen his povmet 
with the king, and thus she became an instrument of reconciling 
Louis in his dotage to the intern of 4iis astute and redoobtaibilo 
minister.* 

In general prosperity France made consideraible progress dnring 
the reign of Louis XY III. From her naval inferiority daring the 
war, she had lost almost the whole of her maritime commerce^ 
and particularly that valuaUe col<Hiial trade which she possessed 
prior to the Revolution. The loss of St Domingo alone was of 
immense detriment to her, since, from being the supplier of coffee 
and sugar to the rest of the continent, she became heraelf a pop- 
ehaser of them, and principally from her very esmny, ISngUuid. 
This was a fatsd disadvantage to her in the course ef the war, 
which all Napoleon's exactions were scarcely able to campenaaie^ 
and which she sought to obviate by an ext^isive cultivation of 
beet-root, for the growth of which the soil and climate of Fiance 
are singularly propitious^ and out of which a coarse and infmor 
sugar is extracted. But with the cessation of war commerce natu- 
rally revived, and both the exports and imports rafpidly increased. 
The former rose from ^17,000,000 sterling in 1815^ to nearly 

* Dtoth iiBcd his scythe pretty freely in the years 1821, 1822, 18S3, and 1824. 
npon the men who had flgnrad in the Revolntion. In tibte first, hesides Nspoleon, 
died Beumonyille and Camille-Jordaa; in the aecond, the Duke da Biobdiau and 
Lord Caatlereagh; in the third, Damoiuiez, Davoust, Camot, Piua YIL; and in 
the last, Prince Eugene (Duke of Leuchtonberg), Cambaceres, Lebrun, and 
JmiB XYIU. 
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X22;00^0G0 HI 1824; whilst Uie latter progressed in tke largw 
xatio4iffraDi £9,000,000 to nearly £28^000,000. But itisastrilmig 
pvoof of faowdeadlya bUnr theBevohxtioii had struck at the trade 
«f the eomitry, that the imports in 1789 exceeded £25,000,000 
sterling, and the exports were above £18,000,000 ; whilst since 
that era the population had increased from 25,00(^000 to above 
aQgQiO&,0OC^ the census ef 1820 giving in exact numbers 30,407,907, 
as the population of the ^hty-six departments of IVance. 

AiBother effect of the Bevolntion began to be manifested in a 
manner which was of serious import to the future wel£EUfe oi the 
oooniry. From the sale of the ccn^scated property of the nobi- 
lity and dergy, the number of landowners had been multiplied in 
a. ieniold pn^ortion ; and through the operation of the law of 
saccaasieD^ which was framed to prevent the aceunmlation of 
pBOpertie^ and compelled a. testator to divide his estate among 
hift children or neairest kindred, this number was continually 
augmenting, until so minute a subdivision of the soQ was 
threatened as might seriously interfere with its proper cultivation. 
The experience of all countries proves that too minute a sub- 
division of the soil is prejudicial to agriculture, from the want of 
<»pital and instruction among its possessors to improve it, and 
that the condition of the rural population under such circum- 
stances invariably deteriorates. This effect has been in a mate- 
rial degree averted in France by the prodigious amount of alie- 
nations that are perpetually taking place, showing that capital 
still continues abundant in the country, and that it is preferably 
applied in the acquisition of land ; but still there are upwards of 
4^000,000 owners of land whose income from that source does 
not exceed £8, and of these 2,500,000 are registered as possessing 
only £2 sterling per annum. This presents the agreeable picture 
of an immense peasant proprietary, necessarily engaged in the 
virtuous and invigorating occupations of agriculture, enjoying a 
happy sense of independence^ bound by interest to the cause of 
stability and order, and forming the regenerative elements of true 
national strength. 

Under the Bestoration the finances of France showed a remark- 
able buoyancy. The effects of the national bankruptcy under the 
Directory, and of the vast losses sustained by the extinction of 
the assignats, had disappeared; the wars of a quai'ter of a cen- 
tury had failed to exhaust the resources of a country so lavishly 
endowed by nature with her richest gifts ; even the retributive 
sacrifices imposed upon her after the catastrophe of Waterloo 
had not so sensibly afflicted her as, from their amount, might have 
been apprehended. In 1815 the interest upon the then existing 
national debt amounted to 100,000,000 francs, and the whole 
budget of expenditure to 547,700,000 francs ; but there was an 
outstanding arrear incurred prior to the 1st of April 1814^ calcu- 
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lated at 1,000,308,000 francs, the bnrthensome legacy of the Em- 
pire. Tbis arrear was afterwards liquidated by inscriptions of 
retUes in the Great Book, and the public debt was further in- 
creased by other emissions, which swelled the yearly charge for 
it and the sinking fund in 1824 to 237,085,785 francs, whilst the 
general expenditure was augmented to upwards of 660,000,000, 
making the entire expenditure of the year nearly 900,000,000' 
francs, or £36,000,000 sterling. Such an amount of taxation wa& 
doubtless considerable ; and being levied principally in the shape 
of direct contributions, must have weighed oppressively on the 
community ; yet complaints were neither loud nor general against 
these burthens ; and from the facility with which future govem- 
ments were allowed to increase the expenditure, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that fiance could, without undue pressure, bear 
the drain upon her resources annually made by the government 
of Louis XVIII., and that under its comparative economy she^ 
enjoyed a state of great financial ease and comfort. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ACCESSION OF CHARLES X.— CONTINUATION OP THE VILLELE MINISTRY — 
PREDOMINANCE OP THE RELIGIOUS PARTY— DIFFICULTIES OF FOREIGN 
AFPAIRfr--GBNERAL ELECTION OP 1827— BARRICADES IN PARIS— RE- 
TIRBMENT OF VILLELE— 1824 TO 1828. 

Immediately after the death of Louis XVIII., his successor^ 
Charles iX., left, the palace of the Tuileries, and proceeded 
with all his family to St Cloud, a royal domain claimed for her 
own by the daughter of Louis XVI., in right of her mother, for 
whom the spendthrift Calonne had originally purchased it. The 
accession of the new monarch took place at a very favourable 
period for his peaceable assumption of the crown. The birth of 
an heir to the dynasty, and the successful issue of the Spanish 
expedition, had thrown around the sceptre of the Bourbons that? 
hala of good fortune which is so liable to dazzle populations, and 
to which the mystical invocations of Napoleon had imparted a 
peculiarly tutelary character in France. The Royalists had ob- 
tained a complete ascendancy, and the authority of the govern- 
ment had never seemed more firmly established. Indeed, in de^ 
spair of effecting any freish revolution, and excluded by the last 
elections from the Chamber of Deputies, Lafayette, that invete- 
rate plotter of civil broils, had betaken himself to the United 
States of America, there to receive the incense of exaggerated 
flattery, which was so gratefiil to his superlative vanity, and to> 
gather also the more substantial reward of a pecuniary donation 
conferred upon him by the grateful and enthusiastic people he 
had assisted to win their independence. 

Charles X. had already attained a venerable age when he ascend- 
ed the throne of France: bom on the 9th October 1757, he lacked 
only a few days of completing his sixty-seventh year. In person 
he was the reverse of his deceased brother, being tall, slim, and 
of graceful exterior, combined with great elegance and suavity of 
manner. In youth he had been remarkable for the number and 
variety of his amours ; and even at a time when libertinism was 
universal, and when royal frailties were regarded with respectful 
indulgence, he had given cause of scandal by his flagrant inroads 
en the domestic peace of families. In the other excesses of 
appetite he had been more abstemious, and enjoyed the reward 
of continence in a robust health ; but when advancing years had 
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slackened the fire of youth, he had wrapped his ardour in a re- 
ligious mantle^ and, as became a reformed libertine, sunk into 
a devotee. In capacity he was greatly inferior to Louis XYIII., 
but was not so liable to be swayed by the .opinions *of others: 
he was obstinate and confident, wedded to the prejudices he had 
imbibed from infancy, and impressed with a high sense of the 
eacredness of the authority he wielded. In other respects he 
was of an amiable disposition, much beloved by his friends and 
atteadaats^ generous in his gifts, and truly princely ii^ has ln]nt» 
sad attributes* 

As the new kiag had in reality directed the maxdh of aSima 
during the previous two years^ his accession was att onde i i with 
no change in the goverhment. In character it became still more 
intensely religious and reactive ; and to keep his plaoe^ Yillele was 
compelled to diare the supreme influence with priests and Jesmti. 
Among the Boyalists the erj was general that nothing had been 
done for r^gicm, and they con^lained thaA th^ great mission of 
Hhe Bestoxation was still unfolfilled : they demanded the re-estab- 
liahment of tiie desgy in all their former privileges; that the 
custody of fiunily registers should be replaced in their hands; that 
4;he rite of marriage should precede, if not displace^ the eivil bans; 
tiwt the rdigious fratemities should be revived, and the laws Ml 
nortmain r^>ealed in their &vour. They were desirous also of 
leimpesing the disqualifications to which ^ssenters from the 
Chunsh were formerly exposed, holding, with the British govens- 
memt of the same period, that to deviate from the stereotyped letter 
•f the Sta4e fiuth was sinful and rebellious ; and they were, mere- 
over, especially desiroos of subjecting the entire education of the 
country to ecdesiastieal direction. Mingled with this rdigious 
fervour was also the desire to see revived aJll that was feasible of 
ihe old monazdiy, especially its decentralised admnistration and 
provincial Assemblies^ by which they hoped botii to aimihilate the 
asoendancy of Paris, even to the taking fit>m it the seat, of the 
court and the legislature^ and to rear in oppositioa to its turbu- 
lent population an organised system of independent masae^pal an4l 
local institutions. TMs design, although conceived in a party spirif^ 
was in the main a beneficial one, since so leng as the salvage popn-^ 
lace of Paris can upset and make governments at its pfearare, it is 
dear that France can scaredy hope to enjoy more than intermit 
t&ai periods of repose and std)i]ity ; but h6re,as in all other eases^ 
long habit is an essential condition of success ; and it is to be feared 
that the French, as a people, are incompetent to exercise the fnne^ 
tlons of local self-government. In the performance of quiet amii 
unobtrusive duties they take no pleasure^ nor is the spirit of 
^nsoeiation alive within them : accustomed, in all phases of thesr 
histdby, to be ruled by an administrative despotism, royal, demo- 
cratic, or impoia^ they are deficient in ap t i t Hde,iMcapabls of eoo.« 
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joined actum, and especmllj defective in that floimd sense and 
eontinuity of purpose which so distinguishes the Anglo-Sacson lace^ 
inured by the simple^ but fertile institutioa of the jury, from iha 
tiraes of the English Heptarchy, in the exercise ef the c^ef soda! 
functiens, and which inroBuses to secure tA an ever^xpandiB^ 
preponderance on the continents and the ardapelagos ef tba oU 
and the new world. 

In the conposition of his court Charles X. gratified all the 
urgent crariags ci the keenest Royalists. The leyal housdield 
was formed upon the ancient model ci Versailles^ and not an 
officer was emitted who had ministered to the pride and peBi|> of 
the Grand Monarque. All the old titles and fimnahiies were 
disinterred from the rubbish of the tomb, and ther palace was 
filled with stately diguitBiries, reconmeBded by their lineage, or 
their austere and pious deportment^ to whom were asngned the 
trivial and menial offices in which Uie retainets of ceorta plaee 
their highest ambition. In his own fimily the king gave an 
emphatic pro<^ of Ms reverence for antiijos usagss^ by investing 
his soK with the historical designation of Dauvboif, which had 
been last held by the hajdess L^iis XT I. and his mnrdered sob. 
At the same time he sought to give pc^ularity to the commenee- 
neat of his reign by aboli&liiag the censorship «• the peiiedical 
press^ which hfMl been instituted by YiUele to revenge hiaiself lor 
the contnma^ of the royal courts immediately after the preced- 
hsg session of the Chambers. This timely and unexpected grace 
operated wonderfully in his iavour: the Liberal newspi^ers in 
particular sounded Ids praises in notes of high rejoicing, contrast* 
ing his benjgnity with the spiteful malevolence of hie minister; 
and when he made his public entry into Paris, the veiaatile mul- 
titude greeted him with stentorian acclamations, and showered on 
Ins.kii^y brow the benedictitme they were so soon te change to 
curses. 

By another act of favour and' concession, dse to himself per* 
sonidly, Charles conciliated the good (pinion of the liberal party 
at his accession. The memory of the last Duke of Orleans the un- 
fi^unate Egalitg, was naturaUy held in abhoirence by the Boyal- 
ists, and the feeling in some degree extended to lus son^ who 
had hdd a command in the Bepublican annies daring the early 
campaigns of the Bevoluti<m. Afterwards he had become an exile^ 
and been exposed to the rudest bul^tSvOf poverty and proscrip*. 
tion, for it was his peculiar nnsfortune to be an object of hatred 
and jealousy both to the Jacobins in France and to the emigrants 
out of it The Directory especially pursued him with its fears; and 
hplding in captivity his two brothers, the Duke de Montpensier 
and the Count de Beaujolais, made it a condition of their Irbera- 
tion that he should leave Europe and proceed to America. Betucn- 
ing to Europe after some years, he married^ in 180^ a princess of 
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Kaple% and took up liis abode at the coort of Ixis &thei>i]i-law in 
the island of Sicily. The Restoration restored him to his rights as a 
French prince, next in succession to the throne after the extinction 
of the reigning family, whose only hope of perpetuating itself 
rested on the Duke de Berry. From his antecedents, and fromhia- 
reputation for talents and discretion, he was naturally a &vourite 
with the Bevolutionary party, and he was urged on the Allies in. 
1815 as an acceptable compromise between Napoleon and Louis 
XYIII. ; the one repudiated by France, the other obnoxious as im-^ 
posed by foreigners. Alexander had even ^a^tertained the propo^ 
sition with some favour, but the rapid advance of Louis XYIII. to 
Paris, in the wake of Wellington and Blucher, settled the question, 
before any negotiations were matured. Still, Louis remcanbered 
this competition; and although the Duke of Orleans disavowed his- 
ooncurrence in ity he observed towards him a very repulsive 
mien, insomuch that the duke thought it expedient to return U> 
England, where he remained until 1818. Louis retained hi& 
animosity towards, him till the last, and refosed all applicationa 
to invest him with the title of *■ Royal Highness,' which he claimed 
as a prince of the blood. He was obliged to content himself with 
the inferior appellation of ' Serene Highness ;' but Charles X., with 
a greater magnanimity, overlooked the jealousy which the posi> 
tion of the duJce suggested, and conferred not only on him, but on 
all his sons, the nmch-coveted designation. He likewise agreed 
to secure by a law the indefeasible possession of his immense 
appanage, to the duke, which rested at the time simply on a royal 
ordinance revocable at pleasure; and to insure its. adoption by 
the Royalist majority, it was arranged that the provision should 
be inserted in "the law for settling the civil list of the king him« 
self. Thus the most friendly relations were established between 
the two elder branches of die royal fieanily ; and the Duchess de; 
Berry, in particular, who was herself a princess of Naples, and 
niece of the Dudiess d'Orleans, cultivated an intimacy with her 
young cousins of the rival stock. 

Among the many hints that had been borrowed from th& 
British constitution, the one relative to the dissolution of the 
parliament on a demise of the crown had not been adopted hy 
France ; and the new king had too little reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the existing Chamber of Deputies voluntarily to seek, 
another. The whole body of the Royalists was much ^ more at-s 
tached to him personally ^an to Louis XYUI., although the ultra 
portion of them still continued opposed under Labourdonnaye 
to the minister Yillele. In his speech on the assembling of the 
legislature, Charles deplored of course the grievous loss he and 
France had sustained in the death of Louis XYIII.; but he was- 
consoled by the reflection, that the paternal desire of his deceased 
brother, < to close the last wounds of the Revolution/ might now 
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be safely carried into effect ; and he announced that he intended 
at the foot of the altar to swear fidelity to the laws of the State 
and the institutions granted (o<^ro^^) by his brother. He thus 
alluded to two measures extremely grateful to the majority of his 
hearers — namely, an indemnity to the emigrants, and a oelebr^- 
tion of the l>ld ceremony of the coronation. He was hailed with 
vociferous applause, and an address in conformity with the speech 
was voted with unanimity and enthusiasm. 

The indemnity to the emignmts was fixed at 1,000,000,000 
francs, to be distributed acconling to the rents of properties as 
ascertained in 1790, at the rate of eighteen times the income. The 
money was to be raised by the creation of 30,000,000 of 3 per 
cent, rentes issued by instalments. M. Martignac developed the 
scheme amid prolonged cheering in tiie Chamber of Deputies. It 
was opposed by the left and by the extreme-right: by the first, 
because it inflicted an injustice on the bulk of the conununity for 
the benefit of a particular class, a class which had ignominiously 
deserted their country, and afterwards been guilty of the most 
heinous of crimes — that of bearing arms against the land of their 
birth ; by the second, because it was incomplete and without prin* 
ciple, since no reparation could be sufficient or intelligible which 
fell short of an absolute retrocession of the confiscated estates. 
But the majority of both Chambers, having a direct pecuniary 
interest in the question, found' these counter-reasons both invalid, 
and th« measure was passed with a hearty good-will into a law of 
the State.* 

This indemnity to the dispossessed emigrants, although doubtful 
on the ground of expediency, was sufficiently defensible in justice 
not to excite any very violent clamour; and as it was to be paid 
by the convenient process of issuing annuities, the pressure of the 
burthen was not immediately felt on the resources of the country. 
Besides, Yillele accompanied it by another measure for the con- 
version of the 5 per cents., which, being more equitably framed, 
he was allowed to carry, and by which he efieCted a yeariy saving 
of 6,000,000 francs. But it was necessary for him, above all, to 
satisfy the religious party— the ' Congregation,' which was daily 
swelling in numbers and pretensions, and now overflowed in the 
court, the legislature, the university, and even the army. Never 
was the merely religious element in such unlimited ascendancy 
perhaps in any country, not even in Rome itself; and though it 
was far from taking the gloomy character of the fanaticism of the 
English and Scotch in the seventeenth century, it was eminently 

* The Chamber of IQeputies which Totcd this law of indemnity was thus oom- 
poaed :— Of the 480 members forming it, 260 were public functionaries, all more 
or leas dependent on the eavwnment ; 320 were privileged poMessars of the old 
regime ; 184,ei^ed titles of nobility. No less than S12 were emigrants, or the 
sons or near relatives of emigrants. The measure was carried by a minority of 
9M to 124 in a house of 888. 
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TepulfiiTB to tbe i6iideiicies of the age^ and MuBrteai te the iaetes 
sad feelings of the bulk of the populatioB. The J^amUi estab- 
lished iiiiineix>iis fleminanes, in. which tiM cfaildreni «f the higlMr 
dasfies were educated, to which it was fsu^uosahle iter the y^ang 
ZkobilJty to i^psort, aud at whidi agreeable aimiseneiitB weire pro- 
vided for their enticemeat and recreaticmy siidi as MHiardi^ ~ 
oards, and teofiis. The disciples of Loyola hwiRe' always ektsrvm. 
themselves men of attadnmei^ address, and woildly laiiow- 
ledge, far superior to any other order of eedesiastics, and they 
knew admirably how to instil their insidious doctrines aanid 
the arts and blandishmraits of an affected insoociBnee and a t&* 
£ned gaiety. 

The leasts and ceremonies of the Catholic Church are so mnl* 
tifariou% that for almost every day in the y«ar soBie peculiar sep- 
vioe is set apart, and its ministers have ever at their option an 
endless routine of sacrificial displays. In ordinary times, they 
abstain &om any undue use of these, and especially from dMirb* 
ing public industry and tranquillity by outward exhibitions which 
interfere with the usual avocations of society. But at this time 
not only the services of the altar were aluMst continuous, but 
processions of priests bearing the host through the streets of the 
capital and other cities were numerous beyond all preeedenL 
At their aiq[>earanoe persons were eaqpected to stop aztd do revets 
ence io the sacred symbol thus carried in ihe air, which was a 
practice by no mteans agreeable to a people among whom religions 
ideas had never been strong, and who had almost ent^oraly dis- 
carded them in the course of the Bevolution. At an expiatory 
sacrifice held for the death of Lduis XYI^ and under a boll of dift- 
pensation and plenary indulgence granted by the Fope^ Paris was 
tormented for mcn^e than a month with these processions, four cf 
which were on a scale of great magnitude, emhraeang priests 
carrying craped crucifixes, and singing higubrious ^NSidms, f(d- 
lowed by the king, the members of j^ family, the officers of the 
royal household, and by the civil and military authorities of the 
department. A scaffold was erected on the Place I«>uis XV ^ foiw 
merly the Place de la Bevolution, and afterwards the Place de la 
Concorde^ around which prayers were recited, invoking the Divine 
pardon for the great national crime, and offerii]^ %xp repentaax^ 
as an atonement for that terrible deed of the BevolutifMi. Charles 
X. laid the foundation stone for a monutoent to the martyred 
king; and the square, which had bonie so many nasnes, waa 
heucefortlL to be called the Place Louis XY L 

Public opinion was more and more outraged by these manifes- 
tations, which were so diametrically opposed to the national spirit 
and manners ; and if it had been pos^ble for this government te 
take timely wamii^, it would have been supplied hj a striking 
incident that occurred in the royal court for the department ^ 
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iheSeine. Axioag the liberal papers wbieh opptaed the tem- 
aaat party, and rc&nked, in particular, its iiltra-religioos syn^a- 
ilaee, were the * CotDstitatioimel' and the ' Courier Fran^aifi,' both 
edited bj men of great literary repatation and talent An at^ 
lempt was made to have these papers snspended, eaa the ground 
ihot their ajiddes had a tendency to injure religion. By Uiie ex* 
istiqg law on the pressy journals could be suspended or «Bp- 
l^ressed only by the judges of the royal courts, and accordingly 
before them this process was instituted. In the pleadings befone^ 
these learned fimctioiBaries^ M. Bellart^ the kuig's procurenr- 
goieral, declaimed with the coarseness eoid violeiiee that chanuK 
terised him. 

t These journals,' he said, < see in the Catholic religion only a 
source of fanaticism, pride, and persecution ; it is ProtestantifiDi 
they inToke ; their odious project .of undermining religion is raada 
apparent, and is progressing : it is time that justice shonld opea 
its eyes to such scandals and abominations.' 

But 'justice ' proved itself more enlightened and tolenust thaa 
these bigots had expected. M. Bupin pleaded the cause of the 
defendants, and first distinguished himself in this eventful trial. 
The judgment of the court was a remarkable deliverance. It nei 
only absolved the journals from the imputed tendency, bat it ex- 
pFBSsly condemned the sentiments professed by a large portiim of 
ihe French dei^, aiid justified writers who attacked establi^ 
xnents which were not authorised by the law. This was an allu- 
sion to the Jesuits, against whom existing enactments of proscrip- 
tion were still aotu^y in force; and which M. de Montloeifliv 
himself a Eoyalist, had called upon the courts of law to esecnte, 
since the govenunent itself would not do so. A decision so ex- 
tremely adverse to the government necessarily occasioned a 
oonsideraUe sensation; it was regarded as a signal triuu^ 
by the whole of the Liberal party, and it was received by the 
nltra-Boyalists with shame and vexation. They began with 
more finy than ever to denounce the licentiousness of the prees^ 
' and to cidl for stringent measures Uf curb it. As for the courts 
of law, they were assailed as attempting to play the part of 
the old parliaments, and to arrogate a political jurisdiction^ 
whidb, in sooth, they had been invested with by these very ca^ 
lumniators. 

But in the Chambers the Congregation obtained a sweet 
revenge. Two laws which wer^ passed in the session of 182& 
emanated from this extraordinary party. One was the law of 
sacrilege, and the other for the restoration of female religious 
eomwmmties. The first inflicted the punishment of death on 
every aot of sacril^ge^ whether it was accompanied by robbery or 
not. Any act that might be deemed a desecration of a churchy 
or of the rites performed in it^ or of the sacred vessels kept within 
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it» came under the fatal category, and was to be expiated by 
death. Snch a law served rather to indicate the insensate 
passions of the Boyalists and their bold defiance of all rieitionar 
iity, since they could scarcely expect juries or courts to execute 
its bloody provisions. The re-establishment of nunneries par- 
took of the same spirit, and was intended to pave the way for a 
sweeping measure of reconstruction, by which the land of France 
should be once more inundated with lazarettos of monks and 
friars. 

On the 29th of May the ceremony of the coronation, to which 
the Boyalists looked forward with almost childish exultation, was 
appointed to take place. The last coronation in France had been 
that of Napoleon, who had crowned himself but received conse- 
cration from the apostolic hands of the Pope in person. Circum- 
stances were not favourable to the doctrine of infallibility, and 
the papal consecration had not saved the Emperor from the fate 
of more imworthy usurpers. The infirmities of Louis XV III. had 
prevented him from undergoing the fatigues of the ceremony, 
«nd much to his chagrin he had descended ioto the tomb without 
having been anointed with the sacred oil. Charles X. was deter- 
mined to invest the solemnity with all the pomp and magnificence 
it was possible to throw around it, and the Chambers had re- 
sponded to his desire by voting the enormous sum of 6,000,000 
francs to defray the expenses.* The fame of the approaching 
spectacle spread through all Europe, and attracted, as usual, an 
immense number of visitors to Paris. The difierent courts ap- 
pointed special ambassadors to represent them, and these vied 
with each other in the splendour of their liveries and emblazon- 
ments. They were selected exclusively on account of their ele- 
vated rank and colossal fortunes, without reference to their poli- 
tical importance. The great Hungarian magnate, Prince Ester- 
hazy, represented the emperor of Austria; the lord of a hundred 
thousand serfs, the Prince Y olkonsky, embodied the majesty of 
JBussia ; the ancient Castilian of pure race, the proud HidiUgo^ 
Duke of y ijila-Hermosa, was proxy for the degenerate Ferdinand ; 
the possessor of many thousand acres, and of an old historical 
title, the Duke of Northumberland, stood a worthy substitute of 
Oeorge lY., whose taste for lavish expenditure and ostentation 
he could afford to flatter. 

It was in the venerable cathedral of Kdtre-Dame at Paris that 
Napoleon had consecrated his revolutionary empire ; but in as- 
cending the throne of his ancestors, Charles reverted to the old 
place of coronation used by the kings of France from the early 
ages of the monarchy. It was in the superb basilicon of Kieims^ 
9ud by the celestial oil miraculously sent for the unction of 

* ThiB gum wafl to include the charges for the obeequies of Louis XTIII., but 
stm the outlsy cfoinot be conBidfired otherwise than as most ezferaTB^Mit. 
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^Hovis, some of which had been equallT* miraculously preserved 
vhen the holy phial was broken by the sacrilegious Republicans, 
that the king of the Bestoration sought to be crowned and 
anointed. The Archbishop of Rheims officiated as primate of 
the French episcopacy, and was assisted by coadjutors arrayed in 
■the vestments of ecclesiastical grandeur, glittering with gorgeous 
ornaments, and resplendent with the lustre of crosses worked in 
gold and silver, inlaid with rubies, sapphires, and diamonds. The 
king in his royal robes stood conspicuous apart from the splendid 
xetinue that attended him; the ladies and nobles of the court 
were grouped around; the veteran Moncey, the senior marshal 
of the imperial army, assisted by Soult and Mortier, held aloft 
the sword of the Constable of France; peals of solemn music re- 
verberated through the arched domes of the majestic pile; the 
.voices of the priests were raised in holy incantations, and from 
unseen g^eries echoed the mellifluous notes of shrill-toned 
xshoristers. Amidst a hushed silence the aged monarch ascended 
the steps of the altar, and pronounced the oath which had been 
•prepared for him. The fonnula differed essentially from that 
■anciently in vogue. The vow to exterminate heretics was 
omitted, and one to govern conformably to the laws of the king- 
dom, and the Constitutional Charter was added. This latter the 
king solemnly swore to observe faithfully, and as he did so, in- 
(Voked for himself the aid and support of Ood and his holy evan- 
^lists.' The oath was recorded, and a hallelujah responded to 
the oorenaxit thus sworn. 

Besides this oath as a monarch, Charles took another as sove- 
reign of the order of the Holy Ghost, in which he swore to live 
and. die in the true faith, and in the Catholic, apostolic, and 
^man religion; and to maintain and defend' the order and its 
statutes, and to uphold it in its high prerogatives. < Afterwards 
he took a similar oath as sovereign and grand-master of the royal 
and military orders of. St Louis and the Legion of Honour, which 
he in like manner vowed to uphold. Then seating himself in his 
throne, the archbishop anmnted him with the dove^bome oil on 
the forehead, the breast, the shoidders, and the arms. Placing 
the crown upon his head, he repeated the invocation and the 
benediction.- The ceremony was concluded, and the immense 
edifice resounded with cries of Vive le Roi ! whilst the orchestra 
thundered fortii the Vivat Bex,. Pigeons* were let loose to fly in 
the vaulted roof, according to ancient custom, in token of the 
inunemorial liberties that were the birthright of the Franks. 
; The season of a coronation is usually one of a national jubilee, 
a season. of forgiveness, pardon, and rewards. It was especially 
so in the present, instance, for Charles at this x>eriod was person- 
ally popular, and he wisely strove to mark the occasion by un- 
limited acts of benevolence and clemency. A universal amnesty 

VOL. m. L 
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for all political offences was proclaimed, by whicli upwards of 
120 prisoners and exiles were restored to freedom and their 
country. All persons sentenced to imprisonaaent for offences 
under the laws regulating the inress^ or for infractions of the 
regolations toachi^ forests and fishings, were liberated. All 
deserters frt>m the army and navy were pardoned. No eleva- 
tions to the peerage took place, from the anxiety of Yillele not i» 
weaken the ministerial party in the Chamber of Depoties ; but^ is 
requital, a great number of individuals were decorated witl^ the 
blue ribbon; and it is a subject of complaint with aristocratic 
writers, that even under the reign of this true Bouibon, jdebeiazid 
were admitted to be knights of the highest order — the order of 
the Holy Ghost. Many soldiers of ihe Republic and the Erainre 
received this envied dktinction, and among them figured distino- 
tivdly the three marwhals, Soul^ Mortio*, and Jourdan. Amidst 
the joy of this general festival the king made his public entry on 
the 6th of June into the city of Paris. He was met at the outer 
barrier by the entire mnnicipality, who presented to him an 
address of congratulation. He traversed the streets amid the 
gladdening cheers of the multitude, and proceeded to N6tre- 
Dame, where a Te Deum was chanted. Afterwards he partoc^ 
of a banquet given him by the city of Paris; public games and 
jrejoicings were held in the Champs-Elys^ and provisions fur- 
nished gratuitously to the people. In the evening the whole 
metropolis was illuminated, the theatres were thrown c^en to 
the pubHc, and all Paris was wrapped in the excitement and 
pleasures of a carnival. 

A very different scene was witnessed in this motley capital on 
the 30th of November. On that day the remains of Genosl Foy 
were consigned to the tomb, and they were followed by an im* 
mense concourse of mourners, as well as by a considerable part of 
the population. The frank and noble character of General Foy, 
his unflinching advocacy of popular liberties, his military renown, 
his fame as a historian, his great talents and brilliant oratory, aU 
concurred to secure him the esteem and affection of his country- 
men. By his death the Liberal party lost an able leader, but in 
that death it found an opportunity of recruiting its stresgdi and 
menacing its enemies. His frmeral was made the occasion of 
a political display, and one sufficiently imposing to awaken ihe 
apprehensions of the government. All the duef men among the 
Patriots attended the obsequies, and Casimir-Perier pronounced a 
eulogium over the grave of the sleeping warrior and statesman. An 
extraordinary interest was excited; and a touching allusion b^g 
made to the poverty in which the deceased had left his family, an 
instant and enthusiastic cry was raised that his orphan children 
should be adopted by the whole assembly, which was responded to 
hy a general exclamation of < We swear it J * A subscription waa 
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opened for the erection of a monument to tlie lamented patriot, aad 
for the support of Ms children, to which very large contributions 
wei« made by the leading Liberals. Laffitte subscribed 50,000 
firancs, the Duke of Orleans 10,000, Perier 10,000, and among the 
rest an Englishman, a member of paiiiament for Northumberland^ 
Mr T. W. Beaumont, to the great surprise and gratification of the 
Parisians, set his name do^hi for the sum of 2000 francs. 

The rumour of another death came floating from the benighted 
sSiores of the dreary Azof, which, at an earlier time, would have 
operated with vast influence on the fortunes of nations. Alexander, 
the mighty autocrat, who had exercised such a preponderant sway 
in Europe for the last twelve years, had perished in sorrow and 
depression in a remote comer of his dominions (m the Palus 
Mceotis, in the small and unhealthy town of Taganrog. His death 
was one of the most melancholy recorded in history of a reigning 
monarch. Prone to deep impressions, he had long regarded him- 
self as invested with a divine mission— -first to free the world from 
the tyranny of Napoleon, and latterly to crush the revolutionary 
conspiracy he was persuaded existed for the destructioa of mo* 
aan^ The Secret Societies, the Carbonari, had excited in him 
profound alarm, which was increased by the discovery that they 
existed in St Petersburg itself, in the Bussian army, in the very 
guards around his person. Among the young officers especially, 
scions of the very first families of the empire, who had b^onged 
to the army of occupation in France, ideas of liberty fermented, 
and the project of an assasdnation, not only of the emp&cor, but 
of tiie yAkole imperial family, was entertamed. The refused of 
Alexander to asedst the Greelcs, with whom his subjects had the 
powerful sympathies of co-religionists, tended materially to inflame 
discontent, and to extend the conspiracy in the army. The pro- 
ject was altogether of a most wicked and absurd character, for, 
based on cowardly assassinations, it was directed to estal^h a 
constitutional government in Bussia, whose inhabitants were as 
unfitted for such a gift as the most untutored slaves of Asia. 
However, to avoid the danger continually threatening him, Alex- 
ander deemed it prudent to leave his capital, and take a tour with 
his empress through the provinces. It was whilst on this tour, 
his mind filled with the most gloomy ideas, and ever preoccupied 
with images of death, that he died of fever and erysipelas on the 
Ist of December 1825, in a mean dwelling, unprovided with the 
comforts of civilised life. How strange is the fate of these Bus- 
sian princes, and how unstable the dominion of despotism, most 
menaced when wielded by an intelligent, humane^ and c(m- 
scientious monarch t 

Alexander was not quite forty-eight at the time of his death; 
and as he had no issue by his consort Elizabeth, who sickened 
and died within six months afterwards, his eldest brother Constan- 
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tine of right succeeded him in the throne. This prince had for 
some time £Bed the office of vioeroy of Poland, in which capacity 
he was accused of much tyrannical and vicious conduct, such as 
became his rude and violent character. He was proclaimed em- 
peror at St Petersburg by the Directing Senate and other admi- 
nistrative bodies; his brother Nicholas took the oath of fealty, and 
it was ordered to be administered to all the troops. But it tran- 
spired that, for certain private reasons, Constantine had renounced 
his right to the throne so long ago as the 14th of January 1822, 
in a document deposited imder seal by Alexander with the Senate, 
accompanied by an ukase of his own accepting that renunciation, 
and nominating Nicholas as his lawful successor. Constantine was 
jQOt ambitious, and so long as he could gratify his personal desires 
he was content. He adhered to this singular renunciation, and 
Nicholas accordingly announced in an imperial rescript his acces- 
sion to the empire. The occasion was seized upon by the conspi- 
rators, to excite a revolt among the soldiers of the garrison, whom 
they easily persuaded that Constantine had not abdicated, and that 
he was their true Gosudar. They assiBmbled mutinously on the 
square of the Senate House, where they intrenched themselves 
with artillery to the number of 1800, and were joined by a great 
number of the inhabitants. The governor of St Petersburg, who 
attempted to expostulate with them, was shot dead, and Nicholas 
himself incurred the most imminent danger. At length other 
troops were brought up who were faithful to the new emperor, 
and after a considerable slaughter, the insurgents were routed, 
Nicholas himself displaying all that firmness and presence of mind 
for which he was afterwards so remarkable. During the night a 
great many arrests were made, and among them some of persons 
bearing distinguished names. The young Princes Taubetskoy, 
Odoeffsky, Obolensky, Valbolsky, and numerous other officers^ 
colonels, captains, lieutenants, both of the army and the navy, 
were apprehended and lodged in ^the citadel of St Petersburg, 
situated in the stream of the Neva, where some, were subse- 
quently hanged, and whence most of the remainder were trans^ 
ferred to the deserts of Siberia. 

The substitution of Nicholas for Constantine on the throne of 
Russia must be considered of fortunate promise to the rest of 
Europe. It is probable, from the indications he had already given, 
that the latter was not free from the mental maladies of his 
father, and Ids reign could scarcely have been otherwise than 
mischievous. He would have yielded with blind impetuosity to 
the national wish for a war ^vith Turkey, which that infatuated 
power did much to provoke by persisting to occupy Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and which would have deeply endangered the general 
tranquillity of Europe. Nicholas of course might have his ambi- 
tion, and would not have hesitated to conquer Constantinople if 
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the opportunity served; but he'was judioioos and prudent^ and 
knew all the hazards and dangers of such an enterprise, whieh 
weighed more with him, than its prospective advantages. Conse- 
quently he circulated among the courts -an acceptable assurance 
of his intention to tread in the path of- his predecessor, and to 
observe the same peaceful policy. . Thus the Greeks were left to 
%ht as they best might against their old oppressors, although not 
in Bussia only, but in France and England also, their cause com* 
manded a warm and universal sympathy. 

But the attention of the western powers was at this time 
directed more particularly to the continent of America. The 
immense colonies of Spain had aU revolted from the mother 
country during the war, and she was in no condition to reduce 
them again into her obedience. They had formed themselves 
into separate republics ; and after having won their independence,' 
they claimed the recognition of other powers. As Spiain had 
hitherto monopolised the trade of these vast countries, the op« 
portunity was tempting to open. new channels of coinmerce both 
to France and England,, and they joinUy urged upon Spain an 
^knqwledgment of. their. independenice.- This that proud- and 
obdm^te court positively refused; and Canning, finding all rea- 
son and solicitation hopeless, at once acknowledged all the' new 
republics, and concluded . treaties of commerce. and navigation 
with. them. He .'called a new world, into existence for British 
enterprise,' as he said himself; and. unfortunately, so great was 
the zeal and cupidity aroused by this magnificent prospect, that a 
mania of speculation ensued, which led to the most . disastrous 
results recorded in commercial annals, and within the verge of 
an accident occasioned the stoppage of the Bank of England. 
France was in a minor degree in the same predicament as Spain. 
Her fine colony of St Domingo had revolted, and become the 
black republic of Haiti. What Napoleon had failed to accom-r 
plish, Yillele was too wise to attempt; and both as. an example to 
Spain, and with a view of benefiting the trade of France, he 
resolved to offer the emancipated . Haitians a voluntary grant of 
their independence, on condition that they entered into a treaty 
of commerce, and consented to pay an indemnity to the old colo- 
nists. . These terms were, after some difficulty, agreed to, and 
Charles X. promulgated an ordinance conferring on them fuU and 
entire independence, which some among them were inclined to 
spurn as the exercise of an extinct authority; but Boyer, the 
president of the. republic, was a sensible man, and caused its final 
acceptance. The measure gave great umbrage to tlie ultrsn 
Boyalists; but by the public generally, and by the mercantile com- 
munity in particular, it was regarded with approbation, and 
praised, as one of the few good acts that had emanated from the 
existing administration, . . 
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. To Boftea the resenlmeni of the dominant paerty^ ^ yrbmn. ike 
sight of revolted n^roes being rewarded by a kgally^reeogmsed 
ii^pendeoee was most odions, Yillele and Peyronnet devised the 
expedient of an alteration in the law of suocession, which they 
were aware would be very agreeable to their aristoeratic and 
religious supporters. By the provisions of the Civil Code^ parents 
eould dispose by will or gift of only a portion oi their pn^perty^ 
the devohition of the remainder being imperative on the ehildren ; 
and this, it was alleged, caused the di«neinberment of estates to an. 
injurious extent. As a remedy of the evil, it was jnK^iosed that 
in the case of every soccessioa falling in the direct line^ and 
paying 300 francs of land-tax, if the deceased had not devised the 
^iiposBble share, it should go as (^ r%ht to the eldest son ; and if 
the di£^f>oaaUe share were devised, it must be to one €Hr more of 
the children. This project of law was introdueed in the session 
ef 2826 by M. Feyronnet to the Chamber of Peons aod it excited 
a oonmiotion through the country very inoommensorate app»- 
. reni^y with its importance. It was denounced as an atteo^ to 
restore primogeniture, and in its wake the whoLe feudal system; 
and no doubt the first article did expresdy recognise the feudal 
principle of primogeniture^ which is so dear and so essential to 
aristocracies. Therefore more as an innovation, and one lik^ 
to lead to further encroachments on the sacred princii^e df 
equality, it was reristed, than as a measure in itself of much 
danger. Although Yillde had made a great many peers since 
his advent to power, his successive quarrels with the Bieheliea 
party, with Montmorency, and with Chateaubriand, had weakened 
his influence in the Upper Chamber, in which, more&wear, sat aQ 
the Liberals called to the peerage by Decazes. Hence he was fiur 
from possesong an assured majority in that assembly; and it is a 
singular proof of the anomalous condition of tiie government 
mider the Restoration, that Yillele rather preferred it should be 
80, as it enabled him to place some check on the insatiable 
denumds of the religionists. Accordingly, after a prolonged and 
vehement discussion, in which the whole of France manifested 
the keenest interest, as if it involved the decisive contest betwem 
the Bevolution and the Bestoration, the first article of the law 
was rejected by the peers, and the second only adopted. The 
public joy was supreme at this great victory ; a coBsid^:uble part 
of Paris was spontaneously illuminated ; the Chamb^ of Peers 
was extolled and adulated as the constitutional bulwark of f^e^ 
dom, and the press revelled in maledictions on the heads of the 
defeated ministers. 

The weight of this grievous blow was somewhat palliated to 
the ministry by the almost unanimous adoption in both Chambers 
of its new customs-law. By this enactment the protective duties 
on foreign produce and manufactures were materially increasedf^ 
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iprHih tlie demgn of fostering native indoBtry. It is clefijr tibftt if 
erefej ceuntiy were to adopt thas exdnsiye system^ it would go 
wd^mgh to destroy iBtersatiooal conunerce altogether. Fiti^ 
with the rare sagacity of his nndonded mind, had hr outstripped 
his age in the consideration of this suhject, and he had indnoed 
the IVeneh goTemraent in 1786 to form a commercial treaty for 
iSke redpro^ admissioa of the prodnce of the two countries at 
moderate duties^ which had eartainly operated unfavouraUy 
upon lite interests of the Freneh manofaotmrers for the short 
time it oontmued in f(»ce. Napoleon, who was completely igno* 
rant of the prindples of commeree, had steadily refused the 
o veiiu i' e s of the Irtish gov e nmiept after the peace of Amiens to 
reopen the interconrse between the two eoonferiee^ and had eren 
imposed not only protectiTe^ but prohihitory duties on most of the 
products of Britain. P^om this restrictiTe policy the goyeflmment 
of the Beeteiatixm had only sligbtly deriated; and it was a 
matter of often-expressed surprise witii the exiled Emperor that 
England had not extorted from France in her huniMation the 
revinil of Pittas treaty of 1986, which he .had sopposed wenld be 
Iker very first demand. Tery judicioiisly, no snch attempt was 
made^ for with the narrow views then prevalenty it would soon 
have embroiled the relations of the two courts^ and must have led 
io a more oomplete alienation, if not to renewed war. Now, whcm 
France had resumed her station, it was consistent with her 
digmty to meet or reject any overtures that might be made to 
W on the part of her andent rival ; and she accordingly listened 
to them wi&i all the complacency which the confined knowledge 
of the times pemntted her to vouchsafe. 

Vh» great commwcial pilot of the day was Mr Huskisson, presi* 
dent of the Board of Trade in the British cabinet, who had been 
first selected by the intelligent merchants of livetpool to repre- 
sent them in the House of Commoos. With Cannmg and Hus- 
kisson, both of them plebeians by birth, first commenced that 
departure from merely aristocratic rule in England which hence- 
forth gradnaUy widened, and led eventually to the utter demolir 
tion (^ the Tory party, which had so long upheld the reign of 
b%otry and corruption in the country. The primary efforts of 
these reformers to induce a rdazation of existing systems were 
directed to the abolition of differential duties on ships^ which 
were clearly most onerous on the country which had the largest 
trade* They knew it was impossible to induce other nations, tsod 
especially [France, to establisfa a complete system of reciprocity, 
and they confined themselves accordingly to what they had a 
chance of obtaining. They had likewise to contend against a 
prodigious mass of ignorance and prejudice in Great Britain itself, 
jmd particularly among the shipowners^ for whose benefit the 
alteration was mainly calculated, but who, like all protected 
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da«3e% Bhaddered at. the idea of change and foreboded to thon-^ 
selves inevitable rain and desolation. Another nnconquerable 
element of resistance was opposed to them in the belief that £ngw 
land herself owed all her conmiercial greatness not to the un- 
rivalled site she occupied in Europe, not to the industry and 
energy of her people, but to that very restrictive policy it waa 
now the object: of her statesmen to overturn. Heavy import 
duties, to the exclusion of foreigners, were the real keystone 
of prosperity; and nothing: more was required than for each 
•country to shut its ports and harbours to rise in the seale, and to- 
attain those riches which ^owed so abundantly into the 'favoured 
Hesperides. ' These notions were strengthened of course by the 
tenacity withwhich the protective system was defended in the 
British legislature, wherein it was stoutly contended that the im- 
position of these heavy duties was actually the source^ if not the 
condition, of a maritime and commercial preponderance, and also by 
the palpable inconsistency of the monopoly maintained in a single 
company over the entire trade of the teeming continent of Asia. 

Already conventions had been concluded for the reciprocal 
diminution of harbour, pilotage, and shipping dues by Englimd 
with several of the continental States, who obtained in return the 
right of direct trade with the British colonies and possessions, 
exciting only the East Indies, from which the British were 
themselves excluded for the benefit of the East India Company, 
^veral of the import duties likewise were reduced, pajiicularly 
those on raw and manufActured silk, which was an invitation and 
an examine for other nations to follow the. same course. Espe- 
cially was it a concession that France might be expected to 
appreciate ; and armed with this powerful argument^ Mr Huskis- 
8on proceeded in person to Paris to open negotiations for a treaty 
of commerce. He was opposed to M. de St Cricq, an economist 
of the Empire, wedded to the prohibitive system, and filled witli 
suspicions against any proposition relative to trade emanating 
from !^gland. This latter cause operated prejudicially on aU 
the negotiations of the British diplomatists, since it was a uni- 
versal article of faith that the purest selfishness was at the bottom 
of all their offers ; and that, when they seemed most liberal and 
generous, they only concealed some insidious design to ruin the 
commerce of other nations, and to rescue their own from an 
unseen destruction impending over it. Hence M. de St Cricq 
was inflexible to the blandishments of Huskisson touching the 
reduction of import duties, and would allow no value to the dimi- 
nution of the silk duties in England, which he regarded as a |nere 
fiscal regulation to prevent smuggling ; but he consented.to enter 
into a treaty of navigation^- based upon the same principles as the 
previous treaties made by England with Sweden and Denmark^ 
with which the British negotiator was fain to content himself* 
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The progress made towards a system of reciprocity was' tims bift 
meagre^ although considered at the time an achioTement of great 
moment^ and which was regaorded with terrible apprehensions- oii 
both sides of the Channel by a large part of the populations. It 
tended to increase the intercourse between the two 'countries 
certainly, but that still remained, as to trade, immeasurably be^ 
neath what it ought to have been according to an enlightened and 
judicious policy. The intercourse as to persons, by which the 
two nations were coming to know each other better, was daily on 
the increase, through the rapid growth of that most important of 
modem discoveries, the application of steam to navigable vessels. 

Although there was very little in common between two such 
men as Yillele and Canning, they lived on very excellent terms 
with each • other, notwithstanding . the irritation caused by the 
affair of Spain, the- blame of which was thrown on Chateaubria^nd, 
who happened to be then minister of foreign affairs. The ques- 
tions of Portugal and Greece were growing in perplexity, and, 
coupled with the death of Alexander, were of sufficient interest 
to induce Canning to take a journey to Paris, with the view of 
more thoroughly scrutinising the secret tendencies of the' French 
minister. At this time Canning was beyond all doubt tiie most 
important man in Europe. He had completely severed England 
from the system of the Holy Alliance, and was looked up to with 
a feeling akin to reverence by the whole Liberal party in every 
country of the continent. His polished and thrilling eloquence 
echoed through both hemispheres, and on all shores his name was 
invoked as the expected deliverer of nations from bondage. His 
was that magnetic force which attracted -to him the love, the 
admiration, and the hope of men, since he had appeared at the 
critical moment to dispel the gloom of the odious tyranny which 
hung upon the world, and to adumbrate those lofty truths which 
were secretly germinating, and were destined one day to find a 
more awM utterance. But it was not so much in his words or 
his deeds that the secret of his extraordinary influence lay: it 
was in the warm and generous sympathies of his character that 
confidence was reposed; and the same charm which endeared him, 
beyond all political leaders except Fox, to his immediate friends,, 
served as an electric spark to diffuse its talisman through the 
civilised regions of the globe. 

He was received in France with marked distinction. His was a 
celebrity which touched the French most keenly. All parties 
sought to flatter him, to entertain him, to- gain his notice. The* 
king was foremost to invite him to St Cloud, where he received 
him with a.r^al and delicate hospitality. With ; Yillele ho 
arranged the affair of Portugal so far as France and England 
were concerned,. and that in &.vour of the Constitutional cause 
being there maintained. Don John was dead^ having previously- 
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■alidicafced in fovoiir of Den Pedro, emperor of Ifonsil, who had 
granted a fidl and ofnnplete charter to hiB Portugneee subjects^ 
«iid deLegated the Bovereign authority to his diraghter. Donna 
Itfaria di CUoria^ a dnld dT tender years. In the meantime a 
regeney nas ccnstitated in the person of Donna Isabella, a 
^daughter of the deceased king, whose anthority was supported by 
the direct intMrentton of ^igland against the machinations of 
Don Migvel and his adherents. This latter prince, who was soon 
to he the occasion of renewed disorders in the unhappy Idngdom 
«f Portagaly had taken up his abode in Austria, after being exiled 
l^ his Mtier, and from tiienee he kept up a correspondence, and 
{umed the spirit of discontent. The intervention of England was 
«OBearred in by France, on account of a reciprocal acquiescence 
in hev own oconpation of Spain, whidi was still partly oon- 
timied, although Ferdinand, in return for her assistance, mani* 
fested a spirit of hostility and contempt for France which might 
weU excite surprise, if supreme foUy could do so on the part of 
the Spanish Bourbons. Thus for the time the question of Pot^ 
togal was disposed of, according to eventual arrangements. With 
regard to Greece also the train was laid for tho two countries 
acting in concert. Thefear of Canning washiest Busna should in- 
terfere, and at once Bccepi the protectorate of Oreeoe, as she was 
4iQlieited to do. Both nations were peculiarly jealous of Russia 
gaining a footing in the Mediterranean, and fh>m that caose they 
were emistrained to act in a manner contrary to the dictates of 
ime policy. If Turkey were really that ess^tial barrier to the 
dreaded aggrandisement of Russia, it was necessarily incumbent 
rather to fortify than to dismember her. Still, such a feeling 
existed in behalf of the struggling Greeks, so many glorious asso- 
ciations were awakened with the name of their country, and so 
intense was the horror of the atrocities committed by tiie TuriES 
an the recent sack of Missolonghi, that the reasons of cold policy 
could be scarcely regarded, and Sir Stratford Camiing had been 
already instructed to mediate terms of accommodation at Con- 
stantinople. A frightful event seemed to promise a favourable 
issue to a pacific intervention. The Janissaries were a praetorian 
guards who, 'forming the flower and strength of the Ottoman 
armies, were in the constant habit of mutinying, and demanding 
the heads of viziers, and even of sultans, as the price of their re- 
turn to obedience. The reigning sultan, Mahmoud, although he 
owed his throne to theiu, IumI vowed the destruction of these fero- 
cious soldiers, and he executed his purpose with a bloody determi- 
nation which has scarcely any parallel. Every man of them wa9 
shot or burnt in their barradcs, and more thui 4000 bocKes were 
thrown into the Boephoms. Thus the sultan rid himself of an 
insubordinate soldiery, but he at the same time blasted the chief 
flinow of ids empire's might. 
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Ostensibly to cangvatnlate Nieholaa on bis aocefiBion to the 
throne, in reality to sound him oa ihe Turco-Greek questimiy the 
Duke of WeUington bad been sent on a special miseion to Bt 
Petersburg. T\m iUusirioas personage, who was a man of the 
same coed and sagacious juc^ment in the cabinet and in diplo- 
macy as he had e^own himself in the field, was precisely the 
envoy most calcaJated te influence the resolution of tiie new 
czar^ and to moderate his views, if th^ soared too aspiringly. 
His selection for the fnisBTon,, therefore^ was smgulorly appro- 
priate, and betrayed not only on the part of Ganimtg great dis- 
criminatiotty but on the part of the duke an admirable devoted- 
iiess, since he was se far from cordially approving the general 
policy of Canning, that he might wdl have dedined to act as one 
of his instruments. He was eminently successful in the object of 
his onbasi^* Sy an exfness convention it was s^jreed tiiat a 
jdnt note should be presented to the Divan ^by the ministers of 
JSbgland and Russia^ insisting upon an armistice and a negotiation 
for the settlement of Greece independently of the direct Ottoman 
gavemment. To this convention France subsequently fOTmally 
acceded^ and the Porte was besieged by the menacing mnon- 
fltranees of all the great powers of Europe; fen- Austria and 
Prussia^ although they refused to take any part in an interven- 
tton, strongly exhorted the I^van to yield to the reasonable pro- 
positioiis of the three high mediating powers. But the Turkish 
ZHyan, always obstinate^ even in the rery worst of causes, pro- 
tested with anger against so outrageous an interference between 
it and its revolted subjects) and appealed with some reason to the 
often-proclaimed principles which had been taken by the intep* 
porang powers themselves as the rules of international law. It is 
quite true that^ abstractedly, tiieise powers could have no right to 
prevent Turkey from subdumg and punishing the rebellions 
Greeks^ nor could they advance any plea which might not have 
been turned against themselves, justifying foreign intervention in 
all cases of intestine troubles ; but the sSpair was in truth urgent 
from manifold considerations; and on the 6th of July 1827, Bussia, 
Engkmd, and Prance signed a treaty at London, in whidi they 
agreed that the Porte should be warned that, if it persisted in 
refusing an armistice^ they would take such steps as might seem 
fitting to prevent the further prosecution of hostiHtiesi, and to 
restore the tranquillity of Europe, which had now been disturbed 
for more than six years. Under this treaty the strange spectacle 
was exhibited of a united Ruscnan, French, and British fleet 
fiailing into the Mediterranean to coerce Turkey into an involun- 
tary dismemberment of her heterogeneous empire. T%ie fatal 
battle of Navarino was the consequence, in which the Turkish 
navy was destroyed, and the Ottoman power still further weak- 
ened to resist the attacks of Russia^ 4»r the invamcms of its own 
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rebellious pachas. But the independence of Greece was there'by 
secured, and the friends of humanity and liberty rejoiced at tho 
brilliant result^ forgetting that centuries of expression and bar- 
barism had sunk the Greeks into a degeneracy equal to that of 
their recent masters, and that it was doubtful whether they conld 
establish a government among themselves more wise and regeno^ 
rative than the grievous one they had so happily discarded. » 

Amidst these external agitations, in which France played. the 
part befitting her in the game of European politics, her govern- 
ment continued to follow the same deplorable policy in her 
domestic administration. The priestly influence was growing 
hourly stronger over the mind of the old king. In the important 
choice of a preceptor for the young Duke of Bordeaux, for which 
the public voice of France assigned H . de Chateaubriand, who 
had done so much to promote the restoration of the Bourbons^ 
and who enjoyed so high a reputation in literature the qualifica- 
tion of religion only was regarded, and the appointment given to 
the Duke de Montmorency, a person of the narrowest understand- 
ing, one of the chie& of the Congregation, a neophyte oflJie 
Jesuits, and a supporter of extreme idtra-montane or papistical 
doctrines. Shortly a^r his nomination, the duke expired in the 
church of St Thomas Aquinas, as he was praying before the 
altar, and M. de Biviere, who, with M. de Poli^mc, shared iHo 
chief personal intimacy of Charles X^ was appointed to succeed 
him. Biviere was even more objectionable than Montmorency, 
and his selection gave the utmost dissatisfaction. But not the 
least attention was paid to anything like public opinion. It was 
set at defiance with a recklessness which partook of insanity* 
The priests invaded and usurped every public institution, pene« 
trated into the privacy of families, seized and regulated public 
amusements. • In the university of Paris, and in all the other 
national seminaries, an inquisition was established over the pro^ 
fesBors and students, by which the slightest deviation fit>m 
monastic observances was detected, and forthwith punished. In 
the ceremonies of religion those were excluded from spiritual 
participation who failed to keep the fiasts of the Church, and none 
were permitted to be sponsors at the baptism of children who had 
not partaken the sacrament on Easter-Sunday. Balls, concerts^ 
and theatres were placed under ecclesiastical supervision; the 
representation of Moli^re's * Tartuffe' was prohibited, as it occa* 
sioned such significant acclamations ; the dresses of the women 
were so ordered, that no part of the bare neck or arms should be 
seen, and ballet-dancers were compelled to wear long petticoats; 
in short, France, the France of Voltaire and the Bevolution, was 
subjected to a priestly domination in all things great and small the 
most intolerable that was ever fastened on a nation more advanced 
in enlightenment ihaxx the Hindoos or the ancient Egyptians. 
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,' One of the singular practices resorted to in order to spread 
areligion, as it was supposed, among the people, was that of mis- 
stone. These proceeded to the different towns and Tillages, which 
they invariably threw into a state of connnotion. They consisted 
of priests, most of them disguised Jesuits, and their custom was 
to. collect as large a crowd as possible^ in which all public func< 
tionaries dependent on ministerial pleasure took care to be pre* 
sent with demure countenances, and to perambulate the streets 
with an enormous tree, borne on the shoulders of 120 men, 
fashioned into a resemblance of the cross. This tree was after- 
wards set up in a public square or market-place, and a stage was 
also erected, from which tlie chief actors of the exhibition 
preached, extolling the virtues of the various things they offered 
for sale, such as relics of saints, scapulas, agnus-deis, tracts, mis- 
6al% &c. They explaiited the miracles that had been wrought by 
the bones of the dead men the Church had canonised, and even 
sometimes undertook to repeat them, in which attempts they 
often failed, from defect of machinery or dexterity. Bepeated 
riots were, occasioned by these fantastic mummeries, in which 
the intervention of the military force was requisite to quell dis- 
turbanco. At Bouen a serious collision took place between the 
people and the soldiers, and the whole town was. kept in a state 
of alarm and uproar for nearly a week. Large assemblages tra- 
versed the streets, shouting with angry Vociferations, Doum witk 
the Jesuits! Down with Uie. missionaries J At Lyons and Brest 
«lso popular movements occurred on occasion of the magistrates 
Interfering to prevent the representation of * Tartuffe,* and in 
these towns likewise the missions were the cause of infinite 
trouble and some bloodshed. 

. Whilst this extravagant religious mania was in its highest 
ascendant) an inquiiy that had been instituted in 1824, with the 
reluctant con^ent of Villele, and prosecuted first before a com- 
jpaission, then before the royal court of - Paris, and ieventually 
before Uie Chamber of Peers, was brought to a most lame and 
unsatisfactory conclusion. This inquiry had reference to the 
famous Ouvrard contracts for the supply of the army in Spain, in 
which it was alleged that fully 50,000,000 of the public money 
had been embezzled. An immense mass of evidence had been 
taken, which extended to five volumes in quarto ; but it was kept 
secret, and not allowed to be published. No suspicion whatsoever 
attached to the Duke d*Angouleme pdhionally ; but his two chief 
staff-ofBcerS) Counts Ouilleminot and Bordesoulle, were charged 
as implicated in the imputed frauds. Nothing, however, beyond 
the final judgment of the Court of Peers was made known ; and 
by that the two counts, Ouvrard himself, and all the other accused 
parties, were declared innocent, thore being in reality no proof of 
corruption in regard to the contracts. Six of the minor characters 
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were foimd to have made attempts at coimptioin, which were not 
succeasfnl, and two of them were subsequently sentenced by th# 
conrt of correctional police to a fine of 300 francs and imprison* 
ment for six months. Snch was the issne of an inTestigation oa 
which public attention had been fixed for more than two years^ 
and in the course of which Teiy startling disclosures were re- 
ported to have been made. Boundless, then, was the indignationL 
at this sterile result and ample acquittal, by which it was sop* 
posed high criminals in the court and cabinet of the king were 
screened ; and notwithstanding the authoritative decision of thd 
peers, ^e belief in the alleged malversations remained pmSoand 
and universal. 

This scandalous affair was eagerly seized upon by the opposi- 
tion press, to which it afforded an admirable handle fmr satirnnng 
the pretensions of the religionists to purity, and wkach was held 
to fidiow them in their true hypocritical colours. The action of 
ihe press at this period was tremendous, and the war it waged 
against the dominant party was beyond example bold, relentless^ 
and talented. Never was the contest between the two antagonist 
bodies, that of the priesthood and that of the press, more frank or 
more deadly, and it was evident that one or other must perish in 
the controversy. The law of 1822 was the last that had beea 
passed respecting the press, by which the censorship could only 
be established during the vacations of the Chambers, unless by a 
new law, and in which Yillele had rather imprudently conferred 
on the judges of the royal courts the prerogative of suspending 
or suppressing journals, and which prerogative they almost int- 
variaUy. refused to exercise. Prosecuticms of course might bo 
instituted; but these were tardy, often unsuccessful, and were 
even courted by journalists, who cared nothing for &ies or im- 
prisonments, the first of which were paid by friends, and the 
other cheered by popular applause and sympathy. In another 
point the judges of the royal courts became adverse and dangei^ 
OQs to the government of Yillele. The Jesuits had been expelled 
from France long before the Revolution, even under the reigns of 
Louis XIY. and Louis XY., and by existing laws all religious 
communities were prohibited, except those of women, allowed 
under special authorisation by an act of ihe last session. Ne 
attempt was made by the law-officers of the crown to enfozoe 
these laws, and it was a question whether individuals mig^t not 
invoke their execution before the royal courts. M. de Mont- 
losier's famous petition against the Jesuits was entertained by the 
royal court of Paris, which decided that the seminaries of the 
Jesuits were illegal establishments, but found at the same time 
that the agency of the crown was requisite to put the machinery 
of the law in motion. Several similar decisions were pronounced 
by the provincial royal courts, in which they condemned in the 
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starongest terms ihe doctrines not only of the Jesuits, but of &Q 
who maintained the paramount authority of the Pope in the kiag^ 
dom of France. It may be conceived how such decisions, pnK 
ceeding from the highest functionaries of the law, and from the 
only authority independent of ministerial caprice, opei»ted on the 
public mind, and served to inflame an indignatioa already too 
prompt for explosion. 

Under these disparaging auspices^ it must be confessed that the 
clergy and the religionists strove with most undaunted mien t» 
extend and perpetuate their d(»Binion. Besides all the drcolars 
transmitted through the offices of the secretaries of State, the 
bishops issued incessant pastoral addresses to counteract the 
effect of the articles in t&e journals, which were denounced a» 
the organs of revolution and infidelity; and in these addressee 
particular books were stigmatised as irreligious, and were foiittd^ 
den to be read by the faithful. It is the condition of a priestly 
government, that it can exist only by the suppression of thought 
and free inquiry — ^with liberty of the press it is impossible. oSiia 
truth now became apparent to the dominant party in France, and 
it resolved by one decisive measure to crush for ever the expies* 
sion of opinion, to rivet on France a mental vacuum equally com* 
plete and degrading with that which darkened the intellectual 
sphere within the very purlieus of the Vatican. 

In opemng the session of 1827, the king vaguely allnded to the 
necessity of restraining the excesses of the press ; but the Cham* 
bers were not prepared for the extraordinary measure that waa 
submitted to them. M. de Feyronnet introduced it into the 
Chamber of Deputies with an elaborate statement. He reviewed 
the state of the laws as to the press in other countries of Europe^ 
and seemed to take from each of them the most injaziom and 
repressive provisions. The stamp-duty on newspapeis was bor- 
rowed from England, but the system of free drcnlation throogh 
the post-office was carefully forgotten. By increasing the price 
of newspapers, the number of readers was necessarily diminished^ 
especially among the less opulent classes, and their influence waa 
correspondingly weakened. Consequently a tax of no less than 
one franc, or tenpence, was imposed on all writings of less than 
five sheets— one franc for the first sheets and ten centimes for 
every succeeding one. The fines for offences were enormous^ 
rang^g from 2000 to 20,000 francs, and these offences included 
everything that might be deemed defamatory, inciting to sedition^ 
hurtful to religion^ or in anyway libellous. The proprietors of 
newspapers required to be registered, to deposit a large sum by 
way of caution-money, and not exceed iaye for one newspaper. 
They were responsible for all articles that might appear in their 
papers, as well as the printers and publishers of them. Every 
publication relative to. the private life of a citiz^i or resident 
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foreigner was punished by a fine of 500 francs, to be sued for 
X)fficially, whether the injured person complained or not. No 
work of twenty sheets and under was to be published or removed 
from the printer's office until after the expiration of five days 
from the deposit of copies of the work at the proper offices; a 
work above twenty sheets was to be delayed for ten days. Thus 
the periodical press was well-nigh extinguished, since very few 
papers could afford to pay so heavy a duty, Or bear up against so 
crushing a system of fines, to be imposed by such a mere instru- 
ment of the executive as the correctional police. By the provi- 
sions touching the publication of pamphlets and books, a censor- 
ship was in fact established, as no work of course could be pub- 
lished without the privity of the crown-officers. The measure, in 
truth, was one, such as Casimir-Perier described it, * for the sup- 
pression of printing in France for the benefit of Belgium.' 

The excitement caused by the announcement of this project 
was intense. Public meetings were not allowed, but the news- 
papers, seeing the fate in store for them, redoubled their at- 
tacks on the ministry, and overwhelmed it with abuse and sar- 
casms. Petitions were sent from every part of the country 
denouncing the nunisterial scheme, and when presented in the 
Chambers, gave rise to animated debates. The majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies was itself appalled by so terrible an en- 
actment, and the committee to which it was referred proposed 
several modifications in it, which did not affect, however, the 
main principles of the bill. It was hotly opposed in its progress 
by all shades of the opposition, but was finally passed. In the 
Chamber of Peers it met with a more successful resistance. Cha- 
teaubriand took the lead in opposing it, and was supported by 
a great many of the pure Royalists, who were quite as disgusted 
with the priests as the Liberals themselves. At the head of the 
committee appointed to report upon it was the Duke de Broglie, 
who called before him a number of witnesses interested in the 
rejection of the measure, such as editors, printers, and publishers, 
whose evidence as to its injurious efiects produced a powerful 
impression. In the end, an entire revision of the project was 
agreed on by the committee ; but before it presented its report 
to the Chamber, the ministers held a cabinet council, at which 
they resolved to avoid the ordeal of the debate, and to withdraw 
the measure. The intimation of this design on their part was 
received with bursts of acclamation in both Chambers, and tumul- 
tuous manifestations of joy took place in Paris and in all the chief 
cities of the kingdom. The peers had again interposed to save 
iFrance from the malignant spirit which sought to mar her on- 
ward destinies, and push her back down the steep of civilisation. 

It seems incredible that Yillele should incur the risk of so 
fatal a discomfiture when he knew how insecure was his hold 
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upon the Chamber of Peers. But he was a man of headstrong 
purpose, and having once committed himself to a violent polic^r, 
he appeared totally insensible to the dangers in which he was 
involving his own ministry and even the monarchy itself. So 
long as he could retain the support of the majority in the Lower 
Chamber, he thought he could carry on the government despite 
all elements to the contrary, having in this respect a point of 
resemblance with M. Guizot in the latter years of Louis-Philippe's 
reign. But the consequences of parliamentary defeats in consti- 
tutional governments are always injurious, not only to the sta- 
bility, but to the character of an administration; and assuredly 
Yillele had nothing to hazard on that score, for never was minis- 
ter more truly unpopular and hated than himself. His personal 
temperament was harsh and arbitrary ; his treatment of Chateau- 
briand had shown the inherent littieness and vulgarity of his 
mind; nor had he any quality which excites the admiration of 
men, beyond an aptitude for debate, great industry, and a pecu- 
liar talent for finances, which he contrived to keep in an appa- 
rently buoyant and prosperous state during the whole of his 
administration, but which turned out subsequently to be in a 
great measure fallacious. Next to himself his colleagues Cor- 
biere and Peyronnet shared the general odium and detestation, 
they being the men peculiarly his own in the cabinet, and iden- 
tified with his t3rrannical and brutal system of government. 

Scarcely had the sensation caused by this event subsided, than 
all France was startled by the appearance of an ordinance for 
the disbanding of the National Guard of Paris. On the 29th of 
April the king held a review of this body on the Champ de Mars, 
at which all the thirteen legions of the Guard were present 
in their best and most imposing aspect. Upwards of 100,000 
spectators stood on the banks and slopes around, viewing with 
interest their venerable monarch riding along the lines, and 
nungling in the ranks of his citizen soldiers. The weather was 
fine, and the spectacle was magnificent. Charles was accom- 
panied by the dauphin, and the princesses followed him in a 
carriage. He was received with acclamations, and repeated cries 
of Vive le Boil But as he advanced in front of the tenth legion 
murmurs were heard, and soon shouts arose of Dovm with the 
ministers! Down ivith the Jesuits! One man stepped from the 
ranks and bawled them lustily in the face of the king, who ob- 
served to him : 'I have come here to receive homage, and not 
lessons.' He passed on, and still the shouts continued, until they 
were taken up and reverberated by the people, when the Champ 
de Mars became a scene of uproar and confusion. On returning 
from the field, the Guards defiled through the Rue de Bivoli, and 
stopping before the hotel of the minister, they joined in a sten- 
torian chorus of Down wiili VUlele! Down with Peyronnet! 

VOL. III. M 
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Cbarles X. vas aenaibly affected b^r popular maoifesiatioiifl^ 
and the silence with which he was usually received in his drives 
had lately caused him much uneasiness and chagrin, being not 
altogether oonvinced that it was owing to the press, as YiUele 
assiued him. On the present occasion he either thought fit to 
dissemble, or he really supposed the mutinous cries to luive beoa 
yery partial, and on reaching the Tuileries, he said to Marshal 
Oudiaot, commander of the Guard : < It might have been better, 
bat on the whole I am satisfied. There will always be some 
hotheads, but the mass is sound. Tell the National Guards from 
me that I am well content with them.' Bat soon Yillele amves^ 
and relates with exaggeration the disturbance before his own 
hotel; the dauphiness bursts into indignant exclamations, and 
aaks the king if he will wait to be insulted in his own piJaee : 
•he declares that it is impossible the aiair should be passed 
over unmarked. A cabinet council is suddenly held, at wfaidi 
it is resolved, by a majority of five voices to three, that the 
National Guard of Paris should be forthwith <]^baQded. The 
long, with much reluctance and hesitation, signs the ordinance 
which placed him in such fatal hostility with the inhabitants 
of Paris. It was a measure of personal vengeance on the pari 
of Yillele, who in this, as in other instances, gratified his malign 
nity at the expense of the monarchy he professed to serve. 

This was the first ordinance signed by Charles X in contraven- 
tion of the Charter and of the existing laws. Not that it was 
absolutely illegal to dissolve the National Guards, albeit an 
institution based upon a fimdamental law of the State, since it was 
within the royal prerogative to disband an armed body; but it 
was clearly contrary to the spirit of the constitution, an<^ as such, 
held by Laffitte, Constant^ and other Liberals in the Chamber of 
Deputies to justify the impeachment of ministers. The question 
was evaded by passing to the order of the day, but from this 
moment the debates became more angry and acrimonious than 
over ; irritati(m was at its highest pitch, and denunciations and 
reproaches were exdumged by the combatants with the fiercest 
rancour. Nothing was omitted to inflame the passions of parties. 
The display at the funeral of General Foy had deeply incensed 
Yill^e ; and on the occasion of the deaths of Manuel and the 
Puke of Bochefoucauld-Liancourt, when similar demonstrations 
were attempted, the police and military interfered to prevent 
them. Yery deplorable scenes ensued in consequence. The 
Duke of Liancourf s coffin was thrown to the ground and broken ; 
the decorations of the peerage were covered with dirt, and the 
ohancel of the church desecrated by an unseemly struggle. A 
yet more serious, but scarcely a more scandalous distorbance, 
occurred at the obsequies of Manuel. A desperate conflict took 
place between the military and the people around the hearse^ 
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whieh the latter insisted upon drawing to the oemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, where the deceased was to be buried. The military in* 
sisted, on the contrary, that it should be drawn by horses; and it 
was not until Casimir-Perier had mounted on the top of the 
hearse and harangaed the mnltitade, that the tnmnlt was allayed^ 
and the funeral procession allowed to proceed. 

With these Tarious causes of exasperation at work, the debates 
on the budget likewise assumed a portentous character. In 
material prosperity France had continued to progress, and conse- 
quently the produce of the various imposts to increase. But 
although not so materially affected by the commercial crisis of 
1826 as Great Britain, f^rance^ neverthdess, suffered from its 
effects, and the entries at her customhouses exhibited « notable 
decline. According to the custom of oppositions, this symptom of 
decay was attributed to the government, which was charged, more* 
over, with a corrupt and lavish expenditure of the pnbUc money. 
It was undoubted that the amount of the budgets kept yearly 
increaedng, both from the augmentation of the national debt^ and 
from the higher estimates for the general departments of the ser- 
vice, and it was easy to ascribe malversations as the cause. The 
expenditure of the year 1827 was fixed at upwards of 922,000^000 
francs, whilst the receipts were estimated at above 924^000,000; 
but the opposition contested all the calculations of YiUele, and 
denoimced them as fraudulent and fallacioos. The debates were 
purposely prolonged, as it was known that as soon as he got his 
budget passed, Yillele would dose the session, thereby ridding 
himself of two amioyances at once — the tribune and the press^ 
since immediately alter the prorogation he could impose a censor- 
sliip. This anticipation he frilfOled to the letter. On the 22d of 
JuBe he abruptly produced a royal ordinance closing the session, 
and on the 24th proclaimed the estabhshnient of a censon^p, 
disdaining even to found it upon any preamble oi causes.* 

From the result of this session, however, it was evident that 
Yillele must procure himself a majority in the Chamber of Peenf, 
or abandon the helm of affairs. JJa. thus contingency he displayed 
ftU the daring and unscrupulous nature of his character. He 
ioimed a very deep scheme to perpetuate his power, but^ like 

* Aa fhte was the hurt year of YiUele'B administratioii, it is proper to notice the 
state in which be left the national debt He had elSiacted the convereion of the ff 
per cents, npon a much lees extensive stale than he had expected, and there 
tirean consequently now three different stocks. For 1828 tlie interest of the 5 per 
eent. rmla was 165,345,211 francs ; that of the 4 per cents. 1,034,7M ; that of the 
3 per ceirts. 84,077,808; maJcing in aU 900,457,867 francs, which, with 40,000,000 
fijr the sinking fond, made the whole charge amount to 240,457,867, which was 
only 8,000,000 more than in 18S4, notwithstanding the large capitals borrowed in 
the biterim ; bat then there was a heavy arrear or deficit extending over both 
16S6 and 1827, amounting to upwards of 200,000,000 fitmcs, which Yillele had been 
enabled to conceal by the convenient fEibrication of bom royaux, which havo 
been caUed the aasignats of n^ty. 
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many other cuiming knaves, he outwitted himself. Seeing that if 
he made a promotion of peers sufficient for his purpose, he must 
needs take a great number from the majority of the deputies, 
whereby he would endanger his preponderance in that assembly, 
he determined to dissolve the Chamber, trusting that, by dint of 
artifices and frauds, he might obtain a yet more assured majority, 
and get rid in particular of the counter-opposition, which galled 
him most sorely. He held the Liberals in less account^ deeming 
their chance in the elections as too slender to merit much atten- 
tion. If his plan succeeded, he was safe in the possession of 
power for another period of seven years; and the answers of the 
prefects he consulted as to the probable issue of elections in the 
departments, encouraged in liim the most absolute confidence. 
He opened his design to the king, who was at first struck by its 
singular audacity, but ultimately acquiesced in it, although very 
repugnant to swamp the Chamber of Peers as proposed. Yillele, 
however, overcame his scruples, and on the 5th of November two 
ordinances were promulgated — one dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies, and convoking the electoral colleges of the arrondisse- 
ment for the 17th, and those of the department for the 24th ; the 
other raising to the dignity of the peerage seventy-six individuals, 
of whom no less than thirty-seven belonged to the dissolved 
Chamber, and in whose favour was remitted the stipulation of 
1817, making it imperative on peers to institute majorcUs or 
entails according to the dignity and title held by them. 

Independently of his vast administrative machinery to influence 
and control the elections, Yillele possessed all the advantages 
over his adversaries of a surprise. In addition, he had the assist- 
ance of pastoral letters from the bishops, exhorting the electors, 
by all the considerations they held sacred, to choose only assured 
friends of the throne and the altar ; whilst to regain some popu- 
larity, he removed the censorship from the press. But he had 
grievously miscalculated the extent of the discredit into which 
he and his system had fallen. To counteract the ministerial 
manoeuvres, and concentrate their force, the Liberals of all shades 
had formed themselves into a society under the singular title of 
Aide-toi et Dieu faidera — (Be true to thyself, and God will aid 
thee), to which some BoyalLsts also belonged. By means of this 
society, short as was the period for preparation, a combined 
influence was brought to bear on the elections ; proper candidates 
were provided for the constituencies; and in localities where other 
means of success failed, coalitions were made with the counter- 
opposition. Nothing, certainly, is more curious or revolting than 
the picture of elections for the legislature of this period in 
France. On the one hand were the prefects and other agents of 
power using every means of intimidation, cajolery, bribery, and 
fraud, not covertly as such practices are sometimes performed in 
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England, but openly and unblushingly, to carry the elections of 
the ministerial candidates. From there being no provision for 
the publication of the electoral lists, an immense power was 
vested in the hands of the prefects, who were enabled to falsify 
the lists almost at pleasure, and to add or erase names of parties 
whether they paid or did not pay the requisite amount of taxes. 
This facility was abused to a disgraoeful extent, though, from 
over-confidence, not so much perhaps as would otherwise have 
been the case. On the other hand were the two oppositions 
straining every nerve by secret organisation to influence votes ; 
and when either found that it was not sufficiently strong to carry 
its own candidates, compacts were entered into for splitting the 
votes, so that an equal number of each was returned. Thus the 
ultra-Royalist was elected by the same sufirages as the ultra- 
Liberal, and Labourdonnaye would represent tlie same consti- 
tuency as 'Constant or Lafayette. 

The struggle first commenced in the arrondissemental colleges. 
At Paris, whose example has always so much weight with the 
rest of .France, all the Liberal candidates were elected, eight in 
number, including Dupont (de TEure), Laffitte, Perier, Constant, 
Boyer-lCollard, and Baron Louis. In the departments success was 
moi'e chequered, but the defeat of the Ministerialists was com- 
plete. The counter-opposition kept its ground, the gains being 
on the side of the Liberals, who obtained a large majority of the 
returns from the lower colleges. This result electrified the coun-^ 
try, as it astounded the minister and his partisans. Most of the in- 
habitants of Paris illuminated their houses, and crowds traversed 
the streets breaking the windows of those unlighted. In the Rue 
St Denis a terrible commotion took place ; numbers of windows 
and lamps were smashed, many householders maltreated, and th^ 
rioters left undisturbed for several hours. At length the police 
appeared with a body of gendarmerie, who were received with a 
volley of stones, and driven back. Reinforcements arrived, and 
the insurgents were dispersed. But they quickly rallied, and 
began to form barricades, from behind which they defended 
themselves, and repulsed the military. The officers hesitated to 
give the word to fire; some companies refused to act; the troops 
at last advanced, poured in successive volleys of musketry, and 
stormed the barricades. Above twenty persons were killed or 
wounded, many of them being mere boys. This first attempt at 
barricades was made on the evening of the 19th of November. It 
was renewed on the following days, and on the 20th and 21st full 
sixty more of the people fell, when, being utterly routed, tranquil- 
lit}' was finally restored. 

Tliis disastrous ailray was charged by the opposition papers to 
the machinations of the police, acting under instructions fi*om 
the minister. It is possible to suppose that these imputations 
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were in some meanire well-founded. Yillele was of so reckless 
and desperate a character, that in order to inflnence the elections 
of the department, he might avail himself even of an insurrec- 
tion; and by frightening the timid with the idea of revolution, 
still hope to obtain a majority of Royalist returns. It is certain 
that exaggerated reports of the affair were circulated by tele- 
graph through the provinces ; and the prefects had fresh instmo- 
tions to transfer Uie ministerial sufiirages to Royalists of any 
shade, if by such means the Liberals could be defeated. Both the 
minister and the king were in an agony of fear at the prospect of 
an actual Liberal majority, and devoutly trusted that if the Con- 
gregation were destined to fall, at least tiie ark of Royalism might 
be preserved. As for Yillele^ he saw clearly enough that little 
chance remained for him ; yet little as that chance was, he re- 
solved to exhaust it. He thought that by sacrificing the most 
unpopular of his colleagues, Peyronnet and Gorbiere,' he might 
miUce an approximation towards the left, and become the head of 
a quasi-Liberal cabinet : he whose name and S3r8tem were covered 
with such an indelible opprobrium and detestation! Repulsed 
with scorn in that quarter, he turned even io the bitterest of Mb 
foes, Labourdonnayei, and sought to form an amalgamation be- 
tween the counter- opposition and the constitatioiud Royalists, 
thrusting aside altogetixer his old friends of the CoDgregationi 
who indeed were well-nigh extinguished in the Chamber. But 
all these miserable attempts at conciliation £auled, and the day 
at length arrived when Yillele perceived that his doom was 
sealed. The only favourable resource left him was to nominate 
his successors, and this was a task attended with the greatest 
difficulties; but in his position, menaced by an impeachment^ it 
was his only hope of safety, and he exerted himself with untiring 
efforts during the whole month of December to form a suitable 
combination. 

A combination he certainly effected, but one of a very strange 
and heterogeneous character. The principal expression of the 
new cabinel^ so to speak, was Martignac, appointed minister of 
the interior. He belonged to the centre-right, and had hitherto 
been a supporter of Yillele, who had appointed him to accompany 
the army into Spain in a high civil capacity. With him were 
associated Portalis, as keeper of the seals ; Count de la Ferronays^ 
as minister of foreign affairs ; Yiscount de Caux, as minister of 
war; Yiscount St Cricq, as president of the Board of Trade and 
Colonies; and Count Roy, as minister of finance. Frayssinous and 
Chabrol remained in tiieir former posts, as ministers of public 
instruction and of marine ; but they shortiy afterwards retired, 
and gave place to Yatimesnil and Hyde de Keuville. La Fer- 
ronays had just returned from an embassy to Russia, and his name 
was scarcely known in France. Few personal ties existed be- 
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tween any of the new ministers ; and they were for the most part, 
if not miknown, at least strangers to each other. Conditions were 
mutually imposed both by the retiring and by the acceding minis- 
ters. Yillele stipulated for himself and his colleagues that they 
should be protected by all the weight of ministerial power from 
an impeachment ; and Martignac insisted that, in order to prevent 
them from becoming opposition leaders in the Chamber of De- 
puties, Yillele, Peyronnet, and Corbiere should all accept peerages. 
Yillele was extremely loth to be extinguished in the House of 
Peers; but the condition being made imperative, he with a bad 
grace was obliged to yield. As usual with regard to retiring 
ministers, all three of them were created secretaries of state and 
privy-councillors, to which honorary designation a salary of 20,000 
francs was attached. 

Thus was the Martignac administration launched into existence 
on the 4th of January 1828^ a perfect enigma to the public, and 
evidently designed by Yillele to fill the temporary void until cir- 
comstaaces were favourable for his own resumption of office. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

FORMATION OF THE HABTIGNAC MINISTRY — AFFAIRS OF GREECE ANI> 
TURKEY — RUSSIAN INVASION — ^DISMISSAL OF MARTIGNAC, AND FORMA- 
TION OP THE POLIGNAC MINISTRY — EXPEDITION TO ALGIERS — ORDI- 
NANCES OF JULY— REVOLUTION OF 1830—1828 TO 1830. 

The first meeting of the new cahinet took place on the evening 
of the 4th of January. Except with Martignac, the king was not 
acquainted with any of the new ministers. He accosted all of 
them, however, very graciously, and addressed to each some 
winning expressions. But he rather surprised them when he 
spoke to them collectively. * Gentlemen,' he said, <it is proper I 
make it known to you that I part from M. de ViUele with regret ; 
opinion has been wrong with regard to him: his system was 
mine.' This declaration completely confounded them, and not 
one of them uttered a word, for they had an idea that if they 
had superseded Villele for any purpose at all, it was precisely to 
change his violent, rotten, and Implacable system. The words of 
the king at the same time show how truly blind and infatuated a 
man he was — ^how totally incapable of appreciating the march of 
events. But it was necessary for Martignac to be ready with 
some programme for the opening of the Chambers, fixed to take 
place on the 5th of February, although the complexion of the 
new Chamber of Deputies was so doubtful, that it could not be 
predicated with any certainty what precise policy might be best 
adapted to knit together a compact majority. Accordingly the 
speech from the throne was vague and general in its language, 
and contained little more definite than the ususd eulogy on the 
Charter — which, from frequent repetitions, was becoming some- 
what stale and threadbare. 

After the wretched experiment of Yillele, and its equally 
wretched failure, it is undoubted that nothing but a government, 
strong in influence and character, could have saved the monarchy 
of the Bestoration from destruction, or the monarch himself from 
the effects of his own egregious caducity; and such a government 
that selfish and unprincipled minister had taken especial care to 
ignore. The one that he had set up was, on the contrary, the 
weakest that could be imagined, having no real support either in 
the Chambers or in the confidence of the king. It was in the 
dilemma of having to fashion its principles and its policy accord- 
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ing to the shifting exigencies of expediency. The country having 
decided so emphatically against Yillele, it was natural that the 
new ministiy should seek to dissociate itself from his system ; but 
what other was it to adopt ? — ^ultra-Boyalism or Liberalism ? for 
such were tho two shades most strongly defined in the Chamber. 
It sought to trim between the two, inclining, from the force of cir- 
cumstances, to the Liberal side, but ever dependent on the leaders 
of different fractions for support to its measures. The left and 
the extreme-left as yet acted in concert, not forming an abso* 
hite majority of the Chamber; and if the minister could combine 
with th&m a portion of the centre-right, constituting the moderate 
Boyalists, he might contrive to carry on the government. Such 
was the course he adopted, for the Liberals were at the moment 
inclined to favour an approximation of this nature, since they 
knew all the difficulties surrounding the ministry from the secret 
hostility of the court. Consequently, by such a combination 
Boyei^Collard, who had been returned by no less than seven 
electoral colleges, was elected president of the Chamber, such a 
nomination marking expressively the prevailing tone of its con- 
stitution. But if the ministry reposed on no lai^ and distinctive 
basis, neither was it regarded with animosity, nor did it excite 
that virulence of opposition which had been displayed towards 
Yillele. It passed through the ordeal of the session in compara- 
tive quietude, the only measures that were passed of any import- 
ance being a law for the prevention of frauds in the preparation 
of the. electoral lists, and for their annual revision and publica- 
tion ; and another for the regulation of the press, which was the 
most liberal that had been yet adopted, as it abolished the censor- 
ship altogether, as well as ihe right of suspension by the courts of 
justice, and permitted the establishment of new journals without 
a previous license, upon the deposit of eaution-money, and the 
registration of responsible editors. This law broke in upon the 
monopoly which had been hitherto possessed by the existing 
journals, and which rendered them such a very valuable property; 
investing them, moreover, with the importance of actual powers 
in the State. A considerable part of the session "^ras consumed in 
investigations into the conduct of the prefects during the lato 
elections, which resulted in a complete exposure of their oppres- 
sive and fraudulent practices. The dismissal of these guilty 
functionaries was urgently demanded by the Liberal party, but as 
strenuously resisted by the king, who was encouraged in his oppo- 
sition by fdl the arts of court intrigue. Martignac was obliged to 
compromise the point : a great many prefects were displaced, but 
in some instances they were merely removed to other depart- 
ments, and the remainder were provided with equivalent ap- 
pointments, greatly to the indignation of incensed and ardent 
reformers. 
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li 18 the inevitable fate of all ministrief which eadust hy suffer- 
ance, that they must make comcessioiis to coneiliaie adversaries; 
but in so doing, they expose themselves to accosations which al- 
ways operate injuriously against them. On all sides the Boyalists 
took the alarm, and exclaimed against the coneessuma of M. do 
Martignac, which they prononnc^ to be pregnant with ruin to 
the monarchy, and leading assuredly to revolution. It was more 
particularly with regard to ecclesiastical afioirB and to the Jesuits 
that the measures of the ministry exasperated them. The de- 
partment of public instruction was separated from that of religion, 
the university was purified from priestly inquisition^ and the 
Jesuit seminaries were dissolved, as the public voice so loudly 
demanded, and by which those emissaries of Rome were obliged 
to remove their establishments beyond the Pyrenees or over the 
fiontiers of Switzerland. It was not without much difficulty that 
the king was brought to sanction these measures, and he did so 
undoubtedly with the secret intention of undoing them as eariy 
4IS possible. In &ct^ the moment he found that the tendency of 
his new cabinet was decidedly liberal, he began to plot against it^ 
idthongh he did so with great address and dissimulation. In the 
interior of the palace all was hostile to it, and an action inces- 
santly in movement for its overthrow, which fortified the mind of 
the long in his repugnance. Yet to Martignac personally he was 
always gracious, and apparently confiding, evincing almost attach- 
ment to him during a tour he made in the autumn of 1828 through 
Alsace and the provinces on the Bfaine. The minister was the 
more easily led into a &l8e assurance by the idea he entertained 
«f his own powers of ingrataation, which were very remarkable 
certainly, but to which men are too often pnme to ascribe an 
imdue importance. Charles X. could easily resist seduetionfl of 
that nature when not enhanced by sympathetic principles; whUsI^ 
on the other hand, with all his abhorrence of vulgarity, he tole- 
rated around him for so many years such men as Yillele and 
Corbiere, whose manners were the very reverse of delicate^ 
vefined, or dignified. 

The first blow aimed at the Martignac ministry was an attempt 
to force on it Prince Jules de Polignac as minister of foreign 
affairs. This personage, who was so soon to attain a &tal celebrity, 
had been for some time ambassador at London, and had long 
^oyed the intimate friendship of Charles X. La Ferronays 
was anxious to leave the cabinet, with which he was not alto- 
gether in harmony, and opportonely fell ill, whereby it became 
necessary to provide him a successor. Several names were men- 
tioned to the king, and among others that of Chateaubriand; but 
he found reasons for rejectmg them all, and at length Portalis 
was charged with the office ad interim. Him Charies commanded 
to summon the prince to Paris; and without consulting his col- 
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leagneSy Portalis obeyed. The sudden arrival of PoUgnae caused 
the greatest surprise and excitement^ as it was known that the 
king had long desired to have him in the administration; and 
Til^e^ who was jealous of his influence, had with difficulty 
struggled to counteract this inclination. However, the cabinet 
was not thus to be taken by storm, and the, whole of the ministers 
tendered their resignations rather than accept Polignac as a col- 
league. Matters were not yet sufficiently ripe to dispense with 
them; and the king, disconcerted and m(»iifiedy felt constrained 
to send Polignac l^k to London, whither he returned with a 
very downcast countenance, since he had most imprudently 
boasted before his departure of his instant appointment to the 
ministry of foreign affairs. 

The desire of the king to discard his present counsellors was 
raised in intensity by the change that had recently taken place 
in the English government. Canning, after a short premiership, 
had died in August 1827, and been succeeded by a feeble admi- 
nistration under Lord Qoderich, which gave place in January 
1828 to one of a stronger texture under the Duke of Wellington. 
This was a return of ti^e pure Tories to power, materially modu- 
lated no doubt^ but stiU regarded as personifying a retrogression 
towards the school of CasUereagh and Sidmouth. The example 
seemed one jn^dsely fitted for Uie present condition of things in 
IVance, as the Qodierich ministry might be compared with the 
Uartignac, and the advent of Wellington gave promise of that 
firm resistance to popular demands in which the court of the 
Tuileries thought the essence of government lay. In reality 
there was scarcely any analogy between the cases of the two 
countries^ for the spirit of their respective institutions was so 
fundamentally opposite^ that no relation could exist in their 
domestic political occurrences. Notwithstanding his long resi- 
dence in tibe country, Charles X. had a very confused notion of 
the British Constitution, sharing the profound ignorance of Eng- 
land comm<m with Frenchmen; and folly believing that Welling- 
ton would establish a virtual approach to despotism in the Briti^ 
islands, he deemed it the more incumbent on him to make haste 
and essay a like experiment. 

In the execution of his scheme the old king displayed a dex- 
terity and duplicity which were scarcely natural to him. Serious 
embarrassments might be entailed by an abrupt dismiaaal of the 
XBanistry, and the very object of the measure be defeated by 
its prematnreness. It was expedient that Martignac and his 
ecileagues should be instrumental to their own extinction, in 
order to derive from that consummation all the advantages anti- 
cipated. They fell very easily into the snare extended for them. 
The great project of the session of 1829 was intended to be a 
bill for municipal reform, divided into two measures-^one relar 
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tive to commimes rural and urban, the other to departments. 
These were framed upon a basis of local participation, instituting- 
councils elected by voters possessing a certain qualification, 
presided over in the communes by miayors appointed by the king, 
and in the departments by the mayor of the chief town. The 
project was in substance much the same as had often been de* 
manded by the Royalists, but they were now averse to it, coming 
from a hostile quarter, and when their chance of monopolising the 
local administrations was but small. Nevertheless Charles X» 
a;ffected a warm interest for its success, and his ministers having 
proposed to present only one of the bills during this session, he 
strongly urged them to introduce both, trusting that in the 
greater complication of the discussion some incident might arise 
to compromise the ministry. Charmed beyond measure by this 
zeal and solicitude on the part of the king, Martignac readily 
consented to adopt his advice, congratulating himself on the 
manifest hold he had gained over the royal mind. 

It is not to be supposed that in the conception and manage- 
ment of this intrigue Charles X. acted only from his own inspi- 
rations. He held secret conferences with Yillele and Labour- 
donnaye, who had bec9me reconciled, and other chiefs of the 
Boyalist fractions, with whom the whol^ plan of proceeding was 
prearranged. Mstrtignac drew upon himself universal applause by 
his eloquent and masterly exposition on introducing his municipal 
measure to the Chamber of Deputies. He was a graceful, ani^ 
mated, and perspicuous speaker, whom his enemies themselves 
were compelled to admire. The projects being, as usual, referred 
to committees, in them the plot began to be developed. The 
Boyalists declared they would not oppose the ministerial scheme, 
from deference to the king, but they would not support it or take 
any part in the debate. By this declaration it was sufficiently 
made known to the left and centre-left that its fate was entirely 
in their hands, and that they could do with it what they pleased. 
This temptation, as had been foreseen, was too strong for the 
Liberals to resist, and they determined to make sundry amend- 
ments in the measure, particularly to enlarge the basis of quali- 
fication, and to take from the king the appointment of the mayors. 
Martignac opposed these amendments, and at a cabinet council it 
was unanimously resolved that if any of them were carried, the 
project /hould be withdrawn. The king greatly applauded this 
resolution, and complimented his ministers on their firmness in 
withstanding the assaults of democracy. The left paid no regard 
to a threat of this kind, deeming that it was sufficiently strong to 
force a ministry of its own * colour * on the king ; and a first amend- 
ment, proposed by General Sebastiani, was adopted in the Chamber. 
Martignac and PorfieJis immediately waited on the king to obtain 
an ordinance for the withdrawal of the measure. He signed it 
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wiih alacrity, and warmly pressing the hands of the two ministers, 
thanked them for their determination. He had attained the 
object at which he aimed : it was shown incontestably that the 
ministry had no majority in the Chamber, and was unable to carry 
its measures, even those of a liberal and beneficial character. He 
conld not be blamed for dismissing a ministry which had not the 
confidence of the representatives of the people. 

He played his part with inimitable strategy this gray-bearded 
monarch, little thinking that, whilst plotting against Martignac, he 
was in reality plotting against himself! But shortsighted are the 
ways of men, and especially in deeds of darkness and perfidy do 
they surely outwit themselves. The ordinance of withih-awal was 
dated the 8th of April, and thenceforth little remained for discus- 
sion in the Chambers but the budget for the year. This it was of 
essential moment should be voted before the designs of the king 
were fully manifested ;• and whilst feigning to share all the indig- 
nation of Martignac and his colleagues, he still urged them to push 
the budget through the refractory Chamber. The items, as usual^ 
gave rise to long and acrimonious debates, but they were at length 
passed with insignificant modifications, and on the 4th of August 
the whole budget was filially voted. Polignac had been again 
secretly summoned from London ; and all the arrangements hav- 
ing been made, Charles abruptly communicated to Portalis, on 
the evening of the 6th, that he had formed a new ministry, giving 
him to understand at the same time that he had a very bad opi- 
nion of the one he thus dismissed. He repeated angrily that he 
had been induced to grant concessions which had only led to th9 
demand of fresh ones; and with regard to Portalis himself person- 
ally, he expressed such dissatisfaction, that he refused to fulfil a 
promise he had made to give him the presidency of the Court of 
Cassation.* The disgraced minister retired from the presence 
overwhelmed with amazement and confusion; he hastened to 
his colleagues Martignac and Hyde de NeuvUle, to whom the 
announcement was as the fall of a thunderbolt, for never had 
they deemed themselves more high or secure in the royal con- 
fidence. 

Such was the singular history of the fall of the Martignac mi- 
nistry, which attempted to conduct the government of Charles X. 
in the spirit of the Charter, and according to the rules of par- 
liamentary usage. It was his utter misconception of these rules 
that so egregiously misled this unfortunate king; he could never 
be made to understand that it was the duty of a constitutional 
prince to form his government in harmony with the majority of 

* Charlefl was subsequently induced to revoke this refusal, and tbe Baron Por- 
talis was appointed first president of the Court of Cassation. Pensions of 12,00(> 
francs each were likewise granted to Martignac, Hyde de Neuville, De Caux, St 
jDricq, and YatimesniL 
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iha legislafcnre ; he deemed, on the contrary, tliat that majorftj* 
8ho)ild bend to his nomination, and meekly obtemporate his con- 
ditions, otherwise he could at all times resume the supreme au- 
thority inherent in t^e crown, and which his brother had tempo- 
rarily thought fit to waive. At the same time he was not solici- 
tous of provoking an actual coUision of powers ; and in his long 
contemplation of the Polignac ministiy, he had sundry calcula- 
tions submitted to him, in which it was shown that by a combina- 
tion of all the Boyalist * colours' among the deputies a majority 
might be obtained. It was with this hope or persuasion that he 
broke the Martignac ministry, not reflecting that he thereby quar- 
relled with an important section of the Royalists themselves, with 
all, in shorty who adhered to the fortunes of the disgraced minifl- 
ters. As for these latter, they were in a £alse position from the firsty 
and could never by any endeavours redeem their original incon- 
gruity. Nothing is so invariably unsuccessful as the painful effort 
to satisfy two antagonist parties animated with a bitter hatred 
of each other. Thus whilst seeking to win the Liberals by his 
legislative concessions, Martignac was still intent to ke^ on terms 
with the court and the religious party, and his administration was 
disfigured by as many prosecutions of the press as any of the pre- 
ceding. Under him Stranger was again imprisoned ; and as if to 
exhibit priestiy intolerance in the most revolting lights the editor 
of the * Courier Fran9ai8 ' was punished by fine and in^risonment 
for a critique on Gerard's picture of the * Coronation,' in which 
it was incidentally said tiiat the divine figures of Raphael would 
exist as masterpieces of art^ even should the Qiristian faith itself 
perish from the earth ; an expression held to denote and throw a 
doubt on the eternity of the Christian rdigion.* 

Such prosecutions derived a more unsavoury character from 
the numerous disclosures that were made from time to time of 
scandalous practices among the deigy and others pretending to 
an exalted piety. No less than four or five priests were convicted 
of disgusting assaults on littie children, and of infanticide^ and 
condemned to the galleys; sentences which the govemmeBt was 
constrained to carry into effect, notwithstanding all the exerti<ms 
of the religious party, headed by the Duchess d'Angonleme^ first 
to screen them, and subsequenUy to procure their liberation. 
Whilst the public indignation was rife at these abonnnaUe reve- 
lations, the atrocious dehnquencies of Count Mallaanne transpired. 
This man was a director-general in the post-ofKce^ and had been 
in the constant habit of abstracting money from letters passing 
through his department. He was advanced in years^ and remark' 

* TUa prepoBteroas deelBkni was rererBecl <ni appeal l^" tbe Ja4gM ni tbe rogral 
eonrt of tlie Seiae, who thereby regained the popularity they had for some time 
lost hy their JodgmentB againat the press; but they provoked in an equal degree 
the animadyersions of the Bqyalistis, and especially of the king himselil 
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able for a piety which had gained him the patronage of the Jesuits, 
who laboured strenuously to shield him from punishment. Bnth& 
was condemned upon his own confession, made with a hypocritical 
observance which magnified the enormity of his crime, and 8en« 
tenced to seven years' incarceration and exposure on the pillory i 
a rigorous sentence, which was put as rigorously in execution. 
Unhappy occurrences of this description tend to sh^ke the confi- 
dence of populations in the virtue of those vested with authority, 
and induce them to regard with aversion the rulers whom they 
are called upon to obey in the name of morality and religion. 

The relations of France with foreign powers had continued 
unchanged during the ministry of Martignae, although the union 
with England was very far from being so close and complete a» 
under vSlele. In the affairs of Greece, it had been arranged that 
a French expedition should be sent to the Morea to expel the 
Egyptian troops under Ibrahim Pasha, and put an end to the hos- 
tilities still prevailing. The British government viewed this ex- 
pedition with considerable jealousy ; and to obviate its necessity. 
Admiral Codrington concluded, a convention with Mehemet All, 
pas|ia of EgypC at Alexandria oh the 6th August 182S, by 
which the latter agreed to withdraw his troops under his son 
Ibrahim from the Morea. But the French govemm^it was as 
eager to send the expedition as the British to prevent it, and the 
greatest exertions were made to despatch it before any evacua- 
tion took place. G^ieral Maison was appointed to command the 
French troops ; and he issued a proclamation to the soldiers^, in 
which he reminded them that it was six centuries ago since the 
flag of France had appeared on the shores of Greece as a banner 
of liberati<m. The expedition arrived in the Bay of Navarino on 
the 29th of August, and although General Maison was apprised of 
the convention of Alexandria^ he persisted, ueverthdess, in land- 
ing his forces. A negotiation was entered into with Ibrahim, which 
resulted in his acceding to the convention of his ^Either, and 
agreeing to evacuate the Morea in the course of S^tember. The 
Turkish soldiers were not included in this capitulation, and with 
characteristic obstinacy they refused to yield the few forts they 
held, which the French were consequently obliged to take by 
storm. Thus Greece was definitively delivered from her Moslem 
lords by the forcible intervention of Russia^ England, and France^ 
whom their mutual jealousies bound in this singular compact for 
the enfranchisement of a people interesting from the glories of 
antiquity, and for the dismemberment of an empire which two <^ 
them at least professed to regard as necessary to the balance of 
power in Europe. 

The course of policy pursued by France and England in thia 
liberation of Greece was imposed upon them independently of 
those high political considerations which might have otherwise 
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weighed with them and deterred them from weakening Turkey 
in her capacity of resistance to Russia. The public feeling in both 
countries, aroused by Christians struggling for freedom against 
infidel oppressors, by the immortal verses of * Cfailde Harold,* by 
the heroic devotion of their illustrious author, the renowned 
Byron, in their holy cause, was so strong, that it could scarcely be 
resisted, or at least afforded an excellent pretext for the two 
governments to exercise that interference in the affairs of other 
countries which distinguishes their recent history. Besides, they 
were anxious to prevent the sole action of Russia, whose influence 
in Greece was naturally predominant, from her traditional enmity 
to Turkey, from her identity of religion, and, above all, from her 
late minister. Capo d'lstria^ having been elected president of the 
new government. It was with the view, therefore, of averting the 
dangers of a fresh war between Russia and Turkey that Canning 
had been first incited to propose a joint intervention ; and after 
all, these dangers occurred in a most aggravated form. The 
anger of the Ottoman court was necessarily excessive ; and after 
the destruction of its fleet at Navarino, it refused to listen to any 
counsels of moderation or prudence. It certainly had a good 
cause of war against Russia, however serious the question might be 
of provoking it ; and having such cause, it recklessly violated the 
stipulations of the treaty of Bucharest concluded in 1812, publish- 
ing a proclamation at the same time, inviting all true Mussulmen 
to take up arms and fly to the standard of the Prophet. These 
provocations led to a declaration of war by the Emperor Nicholas 
on the 14th of April 1828, which occasioned the liveliest appi'e- 
hensions in the cabinets of both England and France. La Fer- 
ronays, the minister of foreign affairs, immediately demanded a 
large augmentation of the French army and navy, which was 
agreed to by the rest of the ministers; and as all warlike pro- 
positions are generally popular in France, the Chambers, without 
the least demur, authorised a loan of 80,000,000 francs, to be 
raised by an issue of 4,000,000 of rentes, at the rate of 4 per 
cent. But the result of the first operations by the Russian aimy 
proving much less successful than had been expected, the iears of 
its complete subjugation of Turkey began to subside, and the 
inglorious bivouac beliind the Balkan in the winter of 1828 was 
looked upon with satis£Eu;tion by western politicians. In 1829, 
however, the Russians made amends for their previous blunders 
and delays, and crossing the Balkan in July, advanced rapidly to 
Adrianople, which city they entered on the 20th of August, the 
Turks retiring in disorder before them. Now seemed about to be 
fulfilled that cherished design of Catharine, that long-hoarded 
ambition of Russia, which contemplated the cross of Ivan super- 
seding the crescent of the Prophet on the spire of St Sophia. 
The Ottoman power was crushed, and lay helplessly at the mercy 
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Qf its inveteiate foe. There was none to assist it, or to avert 
irom min the descendant of those wanior sultans who had once 
held all Burope in awe. It is true that the representatives of 
Austria, England, and France interfered to prevent the further 
progress of the Bussian army ; but there was no material barrier 
to oppose it, or save the capital from capture ; and once in posses- 
sion of Russia^ Constantinople could be scarcely wrested out of 
her hands again if she resolved to keep it. In this conjuncture, 
with so rich a prize within his grasp, it must be confessed that 
Nicholas manifested an exemplary moderation, and an honourable 
regard to the promises he Had made on undertaking the war. In 
the treaty of Adrianople^ concluded on the 2d of September 1829, 
he granted peace to Turkey on terms which might be considered 
liberal under the circumstances, although no doubt he obtained 
immense advantages, particularly in the acquisition of the islands 
at the mouth of the Danube, which gave him the command of the 
navigation of that river. The demonstration of the utter decay of 
the Ottoman might was the matter of most serious concern to 
Europe, and although a final catastrophe was for the moment 
averted^ the dread of it has never since ceased to torment the 
dreams of anxious statesmen. 

The affairs of Portugal had again become embroiled through 
the astounding perfidy of Don Miguel. Upon his own earnest 
supplication and solemn pledge to observe the Charter granted by 
Pedro, the latter had appointed him regent of the kingdom for his 
daughter Donna Maria, whose hand he likewise promised hun on 
her attaining a proper age. Under this authority Miguel assumed 
the regency, first taking an oath to observe the Charter; and by his 
plausible assurances he so imposed upon the British government, 
that it withdrew all the troops it had landed in Portugal, and left 
him in undisputed possession of the country. He forthwith threw 
off the mask he had so cunningly worn, a^d with the apparent 
consent of three-fourths of the Portuguese, who displayed no wish 
for constitutional liberty, and were animated with a deep hatred 
of England, whose continual interference in their domestic con- 
cerns they very naturally resented, he took upon himself the title 
of king on the 30th of June 1828, and restored the ancient consti- 
tution of the monarchy as it had ever existed under the House of 
Braganza. On the 5th of July all the foreign ambassadors, ex- 
cept those of Spain, the Pope, and the United States, quitted 
Lisbon; and on the 28th of September, shortly after her arrival 
from the Brazils, the infant queen was received in the palace of 
Windsor by Geoi^e IV., who thus recognised her as the legiti- 
mate occupant of the throne. Hence in both parts of the Peninsula 
the reign of absolutism and the Inquisition was established — in 
Spain, through the instrumentality of France ; in Portugal, despite 
the efforts of the Britbh, and in derogation of faiih religiously 
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plighted to them. The latter coontry henceforth became the 
scene of a sanguinary civil war, and for many years remained a 
source of trouble and disquietude to the powers of westom 
Europe. 

During the long period of his duplicity towards the Martignao 
administration, there is no doubt that Charles X. had revolv^ in 
his mind the possibility of abrogating the Charter; and on the 
occasion of the municipal bill, to which he gave a reluctant 
assent^ he had let fall the ominous words : * WeU, after all, we can 
always fall back on the 14th Article.' The ministers knew per- 
fectly well what he meant^ and regarded each other with signi- 
ficant looks. This 14th Article was that strange provision in the 
Charter which reserved the right to the king 'of making all the 
regulations and ordinances necessary for ihe execution of the 
laws and thA safety qfUhe Stated In the yaguenees of this phrase^ 
almost any latitude of interpretation might be giv^i to the right 
thus reserved; and casuists were not wanting to assure Charles 
that he was not debarred by any of the oatibs he had taken to 
observe the Charter from altering or annulling it, if he conceived 
the safety of the State required him so to do. It was therefore 
distinctly with a view to an extreme measure of this sort^ in case 
the necessity for adopting it should arrive, that he formed the 
Folignac ministry, and yet it was a ministry most poorly adapted 
for accomplishing such a puipose. The Prince de Polignac him- 
self was a man of no weight, and little character, bey<md an inor^ 
dinate conceit of his own capacity; he yielded a blind submissiou 
to the wishes of the king, and this perhaps was his chief recom- 
mendation; for Charles had conceived a strong desure for govern-' 
ing as well as reigning, according to an expression that came 
afterwards into vogue. The colleagues that were given him— for 
he had little to do with their selection — by no meaos made 
amends, through their abilities or reputations, for his deficiencies. 
Charles had given Labourdonnaye credit for a firmness and talent 
he was far from possessing; the spirit and bitterness with which 
he had opposed Yillele tended to impress the king with an erro- 
neous idea of his character, which was in reality destitute of those 
mere vulgar qualities that might be supposed to belong to a bold 
and impassioned speaker. Him, however, Charles appointed 
minister of the interior, although he had no previous relation^ 
with Polignac, nor was actually on good terms with him. Cour- 
voisier, procureur-general in the royal court of Lyons, was made 
keeper of the seals ; General Bourmont, so detested for his double 
treason and his evidence against Marshal Ney, received the port- 
folio of war, the dauphin continuing to hold the office of com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and to fill up nominatioBS in ita 
ranks: M. d'Hausse^ was appointed to the marine d^Mtrtment; 
M. de Montbel to that of ecclesiastical affairs and pubUc instnio* 
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tion; M. dd Ofaabrol to that of finance. Montbel wa« the repre- 
sentatiye of Yillele, who was not himself taken into the cabineti 
ae likely to prevent the desired union among the Boyalists, as well 
as to cause embarrassment by his domineering temper. Polignac 
only filled the post of minister of foreign affairs, there being no 
president of the council ai that time nominated. Such were the 
weak and disjointed materials of which Charles X. composed the 
ministry, by whose aid he hoped to crush the opposition of the 
Chambers, and if he failed in that, to annihilate the national 
legislatare. 

l^ever was a ministry received with a more universal outburst 
of reprpbatlon than this unfortunate one of the Prince de Polignac. 
The danger it implied to the liberties of the country was well 
understood, and it awakened a mingled feeling of dread and 
animosity, that sought expression in the most menacing forms. 
Associations were formed in various parts of the kingdom to 
resist the collection of taxes, in which almost entire populations 
were enrolled, both men and wom^i, and large sums of money 
were subscribed to indemnify the individuals who should suffer 
from such resistance. The press sounded the battle-ciy with an 
indescribable fury, and several fresh journals started into exists 
ence^ as is ever the case in times of high excitement. Among 
these the * National' soon distinguished itself for the vigour and 
audacity of its articles ; it was under the editorship of M. Thiers, 
who had drawn upon himself public attention by a popular his- 
tory of the Revolution, and had been long attached as a leading 
contributor to the * ConstitutionneL' Even among the Boyaliste 
dissatisfaction was manifested, and Chateaubriand threw up in- 
dignantly his embassy at the court of Borne. The society of the 
Aide-toi greatly extended its ramifications, and matured all its 
preparations for entering on an electoral struggle at the shortest 
notice. AH differences of opinion were merged among the 
Liberals, and they formed a united body, bound by the one suffi- 
cient principle of resistance to the ministry. On the other hand, 
the ^ Quotidi^QUie' and the * Qazette de France* — papers in the 
interest of the ultrarBoyalists and the Jesuits— were filled with 
eulogiuma on the ministers of the king, and with denunciations 
against their opponents, whom they reviled with the foulest op- 
probrium. The bishops issued pastoral addresses, in which they 
declared their high approbation of the men called to the counsels 
of the king, and they anathematised those who assailed them as 
the enemies of both the monarchy and of Christianity. But the 
maledictions of these ecclesiastics had little effect upon the bulk 
of the population; and so unequivocal were the symptoms of 
hatred and disaffection towards the government, that Charles 
abandoned a design he had entertained of making a tour through 
the northern provinces of the kingdom, Normandy and Brittany, 
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wjbere he liad hoped to rekindle the chivalric loyalty of past times. 
And whilst constrained to adopt this mortifying resolution, he 
had the additional pain of witnessing the triumphal progress of 
Lafayette through the provinces of the south, where he was 
received with enthusiasm by immense multitudes, and presented 
by deputations from the principal cities with crowns of 'oak and 
laurel. At Clermont, Grenoble, Fuy, Yizille, and especially at 
Lyons, the second city of the kingdom, these demonstrations bore 
an ominous character towards the monarchy of the Bourbons; 
the travelling patriot was entertained at feasts, the young men 
formed guards of honour to attend him, and everywhere he was 
hailed with acclamations as the tried apostle of liberty, the 
assured friend of the French people. 

To these hostile and threatening indications, however, Polig- 
nac evinced a profound indifference ; and whilst the portents of 
the storm were gathering deeper and deeper, he was busied in 
a petty intrigue to rid himself of Labourdonnaye, who was of 
a temperament perfectly incompatible with his own. The old 
leader of the counter-opptosition was full of parliamentary saws 
and experiences, whereas Polignac was quite unacquainted with 
parliamentary habits, and held them in contempt. The former, 
moreover, refused to acknowledge any superiority in the prince 
over the other members of the cabinet, and the latter accord- 
ingly resolved to claim the presidency of the council, in order 
that he might be recognised as the undoubted premier. The 
king was quite willing to gratify his wish, although Labour- 
donnaye expressly declared-lhat if such a nomination were made 
he would immediately retire. This did not prevent Polignac, 
however, from insisting ; and on the I7th of November the ordi- 
nance appointing him president of the council was signed, which 
involved of course the resignation of Labourdonnaye. He was 
succeeded in the ministry of the interior by Montbel) who sur- 
rendered his own place to Guemon de Ranville, a lawyer of 
some celebrity. Thus within three months the ministry was 
remodelled, and the only man who had any reputation as a 
party-leader and debater in the Chambers was discarded. 

This sudden dislocation of a cabinet formed to strike the great 
blow of counter-revolution, indicated sufficiently the rasl^ess 
and folly with which it had been constituted; but the public 
was disposed to regard it in another and even more unfavourable 
light. It is an article of popular faith among the French, which 
can always be worked with advantage by designing factions, that 
no misfortime can happen to France without some sinister action 
on the part of England. Thus, as Polignac had filled the embassy 
to London, it was easy to represent that he was a tool of Welling- 
ton, and placed by hun at the head of affairs in France to estab- 
lish in it a despotism such as he himself designed for England. 
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This was a standing theme of invective in all the liberal papers, 
although their conductors were well aware of the utter falseness of 
the charge, and that, in reality, Wellington had made the largest 
stride towards Liberalism by carrying through parliament th& 
emancipation of the Catholics, who had, up to the year 1829, 
remained a proscribed and persecuted class in Great Britain 
and Ireland. This continual recourse to 'lying and slandering' 
by the French press whenever it has enjoyed intervals of liberty, 
renders less to be condemned those fetters in which successive 
governments of every grade have felt constrained to bind it; 
for upon an ignorant and excitable population the effects are 
undoubtedly lamentable and dangerous. With regard to the 
appointment of Polignac as prime -minister of France, in one 
sense it might be agreeable to the British government, as it pro- 
mised the chance of a more independent poUcy than La Ferronays 
had exhibited towards Russia; whilst, on the other hand, Wel- 
lington foreboded it might lead to a rupture of domestic tran- 
quUlity in France, which, in common with the other statesmen of 
Europe, he contemplated with deep alarm. 
. In the meantime Charles X., wrapped in a blissful uncon^ 
sciousness of the precipice on which he stood, assumed a lofty 
and imperious demeanour towards all who seemed disposed to 
thwart his will. On the 1st of January 1830, when siddresses 
of congratulation were presented to him by the public bodies, 
lie returned answers remarkable for the finnness and menacing 
tone of their language. • As if intent to play the part of Napoleon 
in intimidating those who displeased him, he administered a 
severe rebuke to the judges of the royal court for having re- 
versed certain decisions against the editors of newspapers, con- 
victed by the inferior court of the correctional police. These 
judges had addressed him in that hollow and extravagant phra- 
seology which was usual at the time, assuring him that the hap- 
piness of all Frenchmen was placed in the love and affection 
they bore for their monarch, and that their trust in his grace and 
goodness was the sweetest solace of their existence. This syco- 
phantic language, however, failed to pacify the king, who with 
great sternness of manner thus replied to them: 'Magistrates 
of the royal court/ he said, * never forget the important duties 
you have to discharge. Take care and prove, for the true wel- 
fare of my subjects, that you seek to render yourselves worthy 
of the marks of confidence you have received from your king.* 
Kothing could be more unseemly than such an exhortation 
applied to judges in the actual administration of the law, since, 
if it were not a direct menace against them, it was clearly a 
censure upon the exercise of their functions, and an unwarrant- 
able inteHerence with the course of justice. The Duchess 
d'Angouleme took the opportunity to nuuiifest her anger in a 
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still more revolting manner. When the judges approached her 
to offer their congratulations, she exclaimed in the harsh and 
bitter tone peculiar to her, * Pass on, gentlemen.' The judges 
did pass on ; and whether they would have exposed themselves 
to the risk of another such insolt on a future New-Tear's Day- 
was a question which, by the course of events^ they were happily 
not called upon to decide. 

Thus amidst an unexampled agitation and ferment, the court 
strove rather to increase the excitement and irritation than to 
allay it. Charles X. would seem to have fully made up his mind 
that if he could not reign as an absolute prince, he would prefer 
not to reign at all. Yet as the time approached when he must 
meet the Chambers, and commence that conflict which was to 
decide the fate of ^e monarchy, he could not but feel certain 
quahns of anxiety and apprehension which disturbed his serenity. 
The consciences of kings, howevor* are rarely very tender, or at 
least they are easily blunted to remorse by convenient pretexts of 
duty ; and the more the old king was determined to violate the 
Charter, the more earnest he b^ame in his devotions, as if he 
sought to invoke upo;n his enterprise the benediction of Heaven. 
The 2d of March,, was the day fixed for opening the legislative 
session, and on the day preceding, Charles attended a solemn 
mass in the cathedral of Ndtre-Dame. It was strange that such a 
place should be mad^ the scene of a political colloquy between 
the priest and the penitent; yet so it was. The great drama of 
the morrow was present to aU minds ; and the Archbishop of Paris 
in allusion to it said, in concluding an address directed to the 
king, ' Sire, our prayers will be granted ; for the Holy Spirit has 
assured us in the divine Scriptures that the king who trusts in 
God, and relies on His infinite mercy, wiU never be cast down.' 
Charles replied, < The sentiments you have expressed go straight 
to my heart. I have the firm assurance that all my fait^ul 
subjects partake them, and that Heaven wiU pour upon them its 
blessings, as I desire from the bottom of my heart.' On his way 
to and from the church not a single cheer was heard to greet him 
as he passed, and he might at leisure recall the famous saying of 
Mirabeau — 

* The silence of nations is the monitor of kings.' 

In the speech he delivered from the throne he left no doubt as 
to the intentions he had deliberately formed. After referring to 
sundry foreign and domestic matters, he thus wound up his 
oration ;— * The first wish of my heart,' he said, * is to see France 
happy and respected, developing all the riches of her soil and 
industiy, and enjoying in tranquillity institutions the benefits of 
which it is my purpose to consolidate. The Charter has placed 
the public liberties under the safeguard of the rights of my 
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ero'wii; these righto are sacred; my daty towards xnj people is 
to traiismit them intact to my successors. Peers of France, and 
deputies of the departments, 1 do not doubt your co-operation in 
effecting the good that I propose to do. You will reject with 
scorn the perfidious insinuations malevolence may seek to pro- 
pagate. If culpable manoBuyres raise up obstacles to my govern- 
ment, which I neither can nor wish to foresee, I will find strength 
to surmount them in my resolution to maintJiin the public peace^ 
in the just c<mfidence of the French, and in the love they have 
always shown for their kings.* The king gave utterance to these 
words with force and emphasis ; his noble figure, and dignified 
luspect lent additional expression to them ; and if the royal dis- 
course fiEoled to elicit any but faint acclamations, it produced 
on the minds of the majority an indescribable sensation and awe. 

At the instigation of this very prince, nearly half a century 
earlier, Louis XYI. had made a speech of a very similar tenor to 
the States-General at Versailles. After all the vicissitudes of the 
Bevolution, then, the question was still the same as at the com- 
mencement — wherein lay the constituent power! who was the real 
sovereign ? and in the present instance the further question arose 
to entangle the solution, whether, if the king possessed any 
supreme rights, he was not debarred by the aete of his prede- 
cessor and by Ms own oaths from exercising them ? The Revolu- 
tion, therefore, and all the principles it had established, were at 
issue ; the divine right of Idngs was once more to be the watch- 
word of a bloody struggle. Was the Chamber of Deputies to 
yield this fundamental point, and with it all the liberties of the 
nation? From the decisive tone of the royal speech it could not 
take a middle course ; it must either resist or succumb. As could 
not be for a moment doubted, it adopted the first alternative, and 
prepared to retort with an address of defiance. Amongst its 
majority, or ranged in support of it, was almost every man of 
talent and enlightenment in France : and who were on the other 
side! Decay^ nobles, servQe courtiers, priests, women, and 
Jesuito. The result of the contest could scarcely be doubtful. 

It was not until the 18th. of March that the address of the 
Chamber was finally voted and presented io the king in the grand 
saloon of the Tuileries. Boyer-Collard, the president, appeared 
at the head of the deputation, and read the significant but mode- 
rate protest in a grave but tremulous voice. 

* Sire/ he said, * the Charter which we owe to the wisdom of 
your predecessor, and the benefito of which your majesty has the 
firm intention to consolidate, consecrates as a right the interven- 
tion of the country in the deliberation of the public interesto. 
This intervention ought to be, and is, in fact^ indirect^ discreetly 
measured, circumscribed in limito exactly traced, and which we 
should not allow to be daringly infringed; but yet it is positive in 
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its result^ for it renders the permanent co-operation between the 
political views of your government and the views of your people 
the indispensable condition of the regular progress of public 
affiurs. Sire, our loyalty, our attachment^ condemn us to tell 
you that this co-operation does not exiat* 

The expressions used were somewhat circuitous, but their 
meaning was sufficiently distinct. The address was in truth 
Docirinairef and was in a great measure the. handiwork of Guizot^ 
who had been elected to the Chamber for the first time in Janu- 
ary of 1830. It was framed to enunciate in guarded, but intel- 
ligible language, the doctrine of parliamentary control over the 
acts of the crown; and the phraseology was purposely modulated 
to attract as many votes as possible, since its gravity and impor- 
tance materially depended upon the strength of the majority by 
which it was carried. In this respect its authors had all the success 
they desired, for it was voted by 221 voices to 181 in a house of 402 
members. But neither the studied moderation of its. terms,, nor 
the force of the majority by which it had been adopted, weighed in 
the least with the king, or had the smallest effect in inducing him 
to lower his tone of command and menace. Looking sternly on 
Koyer-Collard, who was seriously discomposed, he thus spoke to 
him : — ' Sir,' he said, < I have heard the address which you present 
to me in the name of the Chamber of Deputies. I had a right to 
rely upon the co-operation of the two Chambers to accomplish aU 
the good I meditate. My heart is afflicted to hear the deputies of 
the departments declare that on their part such co-operation does 
not exist. Gentlemen, I have announced my resolutions in my 
speech at the opening of the session. Those resolutions are 
immtdahle; the interest of my people prohibits me from depart- 
ing from them. My ministers will make known to you my in- 
tentions.* Royer-CoUard and the deputation retired, the presi- 
dent of the Chamber drawing a long breath as he emerged from, 
the saloon, and exclaiming to those around him, < I had not sup- 
posed there could be such force and majesty in the words of a 
king!' 

On the following day an ordinance was issued proroguing the 
Chambers until the let of September. Some of the ministers 
were in favour of an immediate dissolution ; but others of a more 
considerate hue, particularly Chabrol and Couryoisier, demurred 
to this extreme measure, and the intermediate measure of a pro- 
rogation was preferred. As soon as Montbel, the minister of the 
interior, had intimated the promulgation of the ordinance, Boyer- 
CoUard rose and declared Uie sitting terminated. The members 
left their seats, the Royalists emitting faint cries of Vive le roi! 
which were retorted by the XiibersJs with enthusiaslic cries of 
Vive la Charte! Thus was the first act of the eventful drama 
closed. 
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By the prorogation of the Chambers the difficulty was post^ 
poned, not resolved. A respite was gained for consideration, and 
perhaps for negotiations such as. might lead to a compromise of 
differences. In proportion as the hour drew near for determining 
on a decisive courise, hesitation arose in the minds of the less 
daring and resolute among the ministers, who were^ moreover, 
disconcerted by the numerous defections that began daily to 
increase among those hitherto ranked as imdoubted Royalists. 
Hence it was agreed in the cabinet that overtures should be made 
to the leaders of the centre-left, who, forming the more moderate 
portion of the opposition, and known to be averse to drive 
matters to extremity, might be expected to entertain propositions 
based upon the principle of a fusion of parties. Courvoisier, who 
had formerly belonged to the centre-left^ and still maintained 
relations with some of its principal members, undertook to 
initiate these advances ; but he soon disco.vered that anything 
like an arrangement by which the government would be enabled 
to command a majority was altogether impossible. The opposi-> 
tion insisted naturally, as an indispensable preliminary, upon a 
change of measures and of men ; and this was precisely what the 
king would not consent to 3deld. So rivetted : now had his per- 
suasions become, that he deemed such negotiations derogatory to 
his dignity; and he could be brought to admit only £at ihey 
might be held to regulate the terms upon which the opposition, 
should make its submission, and by a timely recantation, atonefor 
its errors and deserve his condonation. In the false atmosphere 
he breathed not a ray of truth could penetrate; he was fully 
assured that everything depended upon his fiat^ that all were 
breathlessly awaiting its notification, that he was perfectly master 
of the crisis, and by his sovereign will could decide whether 
France should' retain or forfeit its franchises. In delaying te 
strike the blow, therefore, he conceived he was imposing a sacri- 
fice upon himself, and condescending unnecesssoily to afford 
refractory and misguided men an opportunity to save themselves 
from the chastisement he was prepared to inflict. 

Tet with all his egregious fiituity, Charles was not destitute of 
instincts which taught him that he might strengthen his hands by- 
accessories calculated to awaken among the French those ardent 
sentiments which in their delirium lead them to kiss the rod that 
smites, yet titillates them. The two instruments which he judged 
most conducive to this end were religion and war. With regard 
to the 'first he was at fieiult; touching the latter he inferred 
correctly.. So far was he from supposing . that the excess to 
which religious manifestations were carried operated prejudicially 
on the public, that he thought they could never be too much 
multiplied; that in the end the seeds of infidelity would be 
uprooted, yet germinating only through the licentious tirades of 
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the press; and tbat the population would be sabdned to the 
hallowed piety upon which thrones repose in gratefbl secnrity. 
With this view ceremonies and processions were redoubled at 
this period, and the Church taxed all its energies to arouse and 
keep alive among the people a wholesome spirit of devotion. A 
discovery had been made in Paris of the bones of St Vincent de 
Paul, which were stated to have been secretly preserved by the 
Bisters of Oharity, though why they were not sooner brought to 
light was not explained. These the Archbishop of Paris seized 
upon with avidity, to make an imposing demonstration. The 
«offin in which they were deposited was opened with great 
solemnity in the cathedral of Ndtre-Dame; and being duly 
inspected, were declared by the archbishop and his assistants to 
be the veritable remains of the sainted philanthropist, although 
A record existed attesting that in 1729 Yintimille, the then 
Archbishop of Paris, had upon examination found the said re- 
aoiains a heap of dust. A grand procession was forthwith ordained, 
in which these holy relics should be carried to the Church of the 
Lazarists, where the saint had been originally buried; and it 
acoordingly took place on the 25th of April. All the religious 
bodies of Paris and the surrounding districts assisted at this 
ceremony, which, since the displays of the Jubilee, was the most 
extensive and magnificent that had occurred. On the 1st of 
May the king, accompanied by the Duchesses of Angouleme and 
Berry, repaired in state to the convent of the Lazarists, and there, 
knecdhig in adoration before the miraculous bones, they prayed 
fervently, to the edificatibn of a large multitude of spectators. 
Having sufficiently besought the intercession of the canonised 
mortal through his grim remnants, the royal personages listened 
to a consolatory discourse from the archbishop; and then, re- 
gaining their carriages, returned with the same regal pomp to 
the paJaoe of the Tuileries. 

But these revivals of medifieval superstition, instead of kindling 
the fire of devotion among the inhabitants of Paris, tended rather 
to provoke their sarcasms and excite their indignation. To the 
sound of the drum and the roar of the cannon they were more 
accessible. With a proper appreciation of the French character, 
Louis XVIII. had consented to incur the dangers of the Spanish 
invasion, foreseeing that, if it were successfiil, such a military 
triumph would redound to the advantage of his dynasty, and that 
even its adversaries would be shamed into taciturnity. If not into 
approval. In like manner the expedition to the Morea, although 
wholly unnecessary, had been precipitated with the view of 
deriving efiect from the empty echo of the French arms in the 
citadel of Corinth or the Parthenon of Athens. Upon a larger 
scale Polignac determined to take advantage of the national 
foible^ and work it to the profit of the great design on foot to 
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extingaish the liberties of France. For nearly three years past 
a difference had existed between the French government and the 
Dey of Algiers, arising out of the French consul having provoked, 
by his insolent demeanour, the latter to strike him with his £gui, 
and the port of Algiers had been blockaded to compel the Dey to 
^ve satisfaction. It was now resolved to send an expedition to 
reduce Algiers, although ample reparation had been in the moan* 
time offered ; and an army of 37,000 men was embarked at Toulon 
on board of ships of war and transports carrying 27,000 seamen, 
the land forces being under the conmiand of General Bourmont^ 
and the fleet under that of Admiral Duperre. The expedition 
sailed on the 16th of May, and the troops were landed on the 
13th and 14th of June in the bay of ^di-Ferruch. Several 
engagements took place between the Algerine forces and the 
French, in which the latter lost a great many men ; but at length 
they succeeded in investing the place, and on the 6th of July it 
capitulated. The unfortunate Dey retired with a small part of 
his treasures and his harem to Naples; an immense booty, 
amounting to nearly 60,000,000 francs, fell into the possession of 
the captors. On the 11th a Te Deum was solenmised at Paris for 
this glorious success, and the archbishop apostrophised Charles X. 
with mmre than usual ardour on the occasion, urging that this 
was but the harbinger of far more important achievements to be 
by him accomplished under the guiding hand of Providence. 

This expedition to Algiers hsd aroused the keenest jealousy 
on the part of the British government, and a very hot correspon- 
dence had ensued on the subject between Polignac and Lord 
Aberdeen, British minister for foreign afiairs. Polignac assumed 
a peculiarly haughty tone in this correspondence, and refused to 
give any of those satisfactory assurances which were demanded 
firom him on the port of Great Britain, particularly as to the ulti- 
mate designs of France touching the possession of Algiers. This 
unexpected defiance of Enghmd by Polignac arose out of the 
close relations which had been drawn between France and 
Bossia through the instrumentality of Pozzo di Borgo, the minis- 
ter of the latter power at Paris. These had commenced under 
La Ferronays, and been cultivated with increased warmth by 
Polignac since his accession to office. It was of the greatest 
importance for Bussia to gain the support of France during her 
war with Turkey ; and the better to cajole her, Borgo had not 
hesitated to flatter her with the expectation of recovering the 
Bhine as her eastern boundary; a bait she easily swallowed, 
the more readily because in the Congress to be held for the new 
settlement of Europe consequent upon such a change England 
was not to be allowed to have a voice. Such an idea was emi- 
nently agreeable to French diplomatists^ since they would there- 
by retaliate upon Enghmd the humiliating exclusion to which 
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France herself had been subjected after 1815. To this under^ 
standing, which was probably, never sincere on the part of Russia, 
was owing in a great measure the confidence with which the 
Kussian army was pushed on towards Constantinople in 1829^ 
notwithstan(hng the sinister attitude of England and Austria, 
whose intervention, however, Nicholas thought fit to heed at 
the last moment. In return for having played her puppet at 
that critical period, Russia had not only agreed to acquiesce in 
the reduction of Algiers by France, but urged the enterprise 
upon her as one demanded by her dignity, and as reflecting upon 
her the highest honour, in extirpating a nest of pirates who had 
been so long the scourge of European commerce. That the 
undertaking might lead to a war between France and England 
was ' probable enough ; but that was not an affair which Russia 
would be disposed to lament^ since such an event would render 
her supreme arbiter of the much-vexed question of the East. 

Thus at the culminating point of the history of the Restoration, 
in its last tottering days, it was intent upon an outward aggres- 
sive policy which must ere long have brought it into collision 
with one or more of the other great powers of Europe. This 
result was obviated by the catastrophe it was rapidly hastening 
to draw upon itself. On the 16th of May the Chamber of Depu- 
ties was dissolved, and the new elections ordered to be held in 
the arrondissements on the 25th of June, and in the departments 
on the 3d of July; the Chambers being convoked for the 3d of 
August. On the 19th of May, by another ordinance, Peyronnet^ 
the former colleague of Yillele, was appointed to be minister 
of the interior, Montbel accepting the ministry of finance, Chan* 
telauze to be minister of justice and keeper of the seals, and 
Capelle to be minister of public works, a new department 
created for this special occasion. Chabrol and Courvoisier re« 
tired ; and as they were known to be the advocates of a system 
of conciliation, their retreat was regarded as significant of the 
determination to resort to extreme measures of violence. The 
nomination of Peyronnet, in particular, was regarded with the 
liveliest apprehensions, and rumours of the most sinister import 
began forthwith to circulate. These acquired such consistency, 
and grew so alarming, as to attract the attention of the foreign 
ambassadors, who transmitted accounts of them to their different 
courts. The Emperor Nicholas and Prince Mettemich returned 
instructions to remonstrate against any infringement of the 
Cliarter, for, as both concurred in saying, Europe had become 
bound in 1816 to uphold the Bourbons on the throne of France, 
but with the addition of the Charter; and if that were invaded, 
the stipulation was necessarily at an end. To these remon- 
strances Charles relied rather testily: *Tou may write and 
say that there is not a word of truth in what is rumoured.' 
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Thus confident in himself, and indifferent to the warnings of his 
allies, Charles pursued the course upon -which he was now fully- 
bent. With the special view to influence the elections as much 
as possible, Peyronnet and Capelle had been taken into the admi* 
ni8tration,as both'had been initiated under Yillele into all the 
▼illanous practices applicable to such operations. In their result 
lay the last hope of averting a violent interference with the 
Charter ; but no administrative influence could avail, however 
unscrupulously exercised, against the general spirit of opposition 
engendered in the country. In vain the old king appealed to the 
electors in a proclamation he addressed to them personally, in 
which he exhorted them to rally round him, and save the mo- 
narchy from Revolutionists. In vain the elections for twenty do* 
partments, in which the Liberals were supposed to be strongest^ 
were postponed on the plea of numerous appeals depending in 
the royal courts as to the right of voters to be inscribed on the 
electoral lists. Of 417 members returned, 272 belonged to the 
opposition, and only 145 to the ministerial ranks. The victory of 
the Liberals was even more complete than in the last election : in 
the struggle he had provoked, Charles had been utterly worsted^ 
and no resource remained for him now but in that dreaded alter- 
.native he had long contemplated, and which must lead to the 
abasement he spumed or the supremacy he coveted ; not dream- 
ing that therein might be involved the ruin of his dynasty. 

Although it was well understood by the members of the cabinet 
that a ccfwp cPetatwaa to be hazarded in case the elections resulted 
adversely, much deliberation ensued among them touching the 
manner, and even the propriety, of striking it. On the 7th of July, 
however, the resolution was d^nitively taken in the presence of 
the king and the dauphin, although it was not until the 23d the 
entire plan of proceeding was arranged. In the interim the .in- 
telligence of the capture of Algiers gave to the king and ministers 
increased confidence ; and assuredly that event caused an impres- 
sion which might have been favourably wrought upon if judicious 
means had been used to improve it An extraordinary joy was 
manifested at Paris, and the city was spontaneously illuminated ; 
among the soldiers the feeling of exultation was irrepressible, and 
iheir redeemed fidelity to the Bourbons became more than ever 
confirmed. But soon the opposition journals threw a damp upon 
this general congratulation : they impeached the justice of the 
war, and ascribed it to the design of conquering through it the 
liberties of the country ; moreover, who was the commander of 
the expedition? Bourmont, the betrayer and the murderer of 
JNey I Thus the blood of that revered warrior still stained the 
flag of the Bourbons, and was to be avenged in the extremity of 
their fortune. Still, a military triumph, and especially one known 
to be so obnoxious to England, was very grateful to the French, 
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and induced them, undoubtedly, to look with returning favour on 
the reigning dynasty; insomuch that if the meeting of the Cham- ' 
hers had been allowed, and anything Uke a factious opposition 
exhibited by the deputies, the government would have been so 
strengthened in moral weight, as probably to have accomplished 
with ease the object it had at heart But if the counsels of pru- 
dence and moderation had been previously discarded, much more 
so were they now, when the flush of success overmastered the 
little remains of wisdom that yet survived. 

To Ghantelauze was intrusted the digestion of the report on 
which the ordinances agreed upon were to be founded. This 
report, signed by all the ministers, was certainly a very remark- 
able document; and as an act of accusation against the press^ 
unparalleled for its force and verity. It is almost amusing to 
hear with what dolorous earnestness these servants of a powerfbl 
monarch bewail the deleterious influence of the press ; descant 
upon its falsehoods, its perversions, its unceasing machinations to 
misrepresent the acts and motives of the government; denounce 
its suppressions as equally malevolent with its inventions; and 
conclude that^ unless it be fettered in its licentiousness, no system 
of government was possible. "No testimony could be more em« 
phatic to the prodigious influence exercised by the journals^, but 
with equal truth was exposed the flagitious spirit with which they 
were too often animated. In truth the periodical press had ai^- 
tained an importance in France which it has never reached in 
any other country; political reputations were gained through its 
columns far more certainly and speedily than by orations from 
the tribune^ and the expression of Mettemich was justified to 
the letter. ' If I were not prime-minister of Austria,' said that 
keen observer of things, 'I would be a journalist in Paris.' 
Through the journals men rose to be powers in the State ; and in 
the subsequent changes that befell the government of Fnmce, the 
press asserted all the monopoly of direction which its omnipotence 
entitled it to claim. 

On this report the four ordinances proceeded. The first sus- 
pended the liberty of the press, and prohibited the publication of 
any journal without a previous authorisation ; the second dissolved 
the Chamber of Deputies ; the third abolished the existing laws 
of election, and substituted in lieu the provisions of the Charter 
as originally granted by Louis Xvill.; the fourth appointed the 
days for the convocation of the electoral colleges and the meeting 
of the two Chambers. On the 24th of July the council assembled 
for the final discussion of these decrees. Guemon de Ranville was 
the only minister who raised any objection to them, simply on the 
ground that they were premature, and that the Chambers ought 
first to be allowed to meet. Baron d'Haussez, who rarely con* 
(^emed himself about any affair out of his own department, in- 
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quired of Folignac how many soldiers he could rely upon in Paris, 
The prince, who filled the ministry of war ad interim^ and whon» 
Bonnnont^ on parting, had earnestly intreated not to attempt any 
serious blow before his return, replied that he had 42,000 soldierv 
ready; and unfolding a paper, he threw it across the table to th» 
miniater of marine. ^ How !' exclaimed IVHaussez, * I see here 
only 13^000 men— 13,000 men on paper ! That gives only 7000 
or 8000 for fighting : where are the remaining 29,000 ! ' Polignao 
assured him they were disposed in the environs of Paris, and 
could be brought within ten hours into the heart of the capital* 
With this assurance lyHaussez was £Eun to be contented, although 
both he and some of the other ministers had unpleasant misgiy- 
ings on the subject 

At two in the altemoon of Sunday the 25th the council met at 
St Cloud. The king and ihe dauphin were both present. The 
ministers sat round a table in a la^ saloon hung with a variety 
of historical portraits. One by one Charles interrogated them 
touching the decisive step in agitation. D^Haussez adverted 
again to the deficiency of troops in Paris. * Have you any objee* 
tion to sign!' asked the kiog. 'Sire,' replied the minister, *1 
crave permission to ask one question of your majesty. Are you 
decided upon this measure even should the ministers retire I '^ 
'I am,' Charles rejoined in a firm tone. D'Haussez took up the 
pen and subscribed his name. When all had affixed their sig> 
natures, there was a solenm pause. Polignac alone was cheerful 
and radiant with joy. Charles X rose and walked with a medi- 
tative, though satisfied air up and down the room. Observing^ 
D'Haussez examining the walls with a curious interest^ he asked 
him what occasioned his singular scrutiny. 'Sire,' replied the 
minister of marine, * I was oiSy looking whether haply there wa» 
a portrait of Strafford hanging here.' 

An impression more or less vague had long weighed upon the 
public mind that some violent measure was contemplated by the 
ministry; but so profoundly had the secret been kept^ that the 
publication of the ordinances on the morning of the 26th fell like 
a thunderbolt on the capital. They appeared in the ' Moniteur ;' 
but even thus authenticated, they were at first regarded with 
incredulity; afterwards^ when doubt had vanished, a species of 
stupor succeeded, for people could scarce believe themselves 
awake. The first effort at resistance was made through the edi* 
tors of the < Constitutionnel,' who convoked a meeting of several 
other editors at the house of M. Dupin, their standing counsel* 
The meeting was attended by numerous lawyers besides — ^Mauguin^ 
Odillon-Banrot, Merilhou, Barthe, Kemusat— -but on that very ac- 
count nothing was decided. Dupin declared that he appeared as; 
an advocate, not as a deputy, and was prepared to give a legal 
opinion, bat not to take part in any political resolution. Such a 
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man was clearly not suited for a crisis in which legality was out' 
raged by its supreme guardians ; and the more eager of the joui^ 
nidists subsequently assembled at the office of the * National/ 
where, under, the presidency of M. Laborde, after a stormy dis- 
cussion, they adopted and signed a protest against the ordinances, 
in which they pronounced them contrary to the Charter, the 
fundamental law of the State ; declared they would not obey them ; 
and called upon the recently-elected Chamber to meet as con- 
voked on the 3d of August, and perform the duties Erance had a 
right to expect from it. This protest was signed by the editors 
and writers of all the opposition journals, except those of the 
* Journal des D6bats ' and the * ConstitutionneV who both applied 
for the license prescribed by the first ordinance. The publishers 
of the * Courier Fran^ais ' and the * Journal du Commerce ' having 
refused, in consequence of a notice to that effect from Mangin, 
prefect of police, to print those papers, the proprietors summoned 
them before the Tribimal of Eu*st Instance and the Tribunal of 
Commerce, which pronounced summary judgments on the appli- 
cations, deciding, on the ground that the ordinance of the 25th of 
July was contrary to the Charter, and therefore not obligatory, 
that the printers were bound to fulfil their contracts, and decreed 
against them accordingly. This decision of a court of justice 
against the ordinances had a vast efiect in stimulating a spirit of 
resistance, and exhibited in a striking light the. fatuity of the 
ministers who had undertaken the conduct of a revolution. 

Folignac, indeed, evinced an indifference and unconcern which 
appears quite incredible. . He attended at the foreign office as 
usual ; and whilst all around him was anxiety and excitement, he 
showed himself more than ordinarily gay and serene. The idea 
of resistance seems never to have occurred to him; and to all 
who spoke to him touching the ordinances, he said, with an as* 
suring smile, that they were merely momentary, imposed by the 
necessity of the case ; that no real design existed of upsetting the 
Charter ; that the government would return to it as soon as things 
were settled; and that, in short, France should have all the 
freedom she. might be judged capable of using advantageously. 
Whilst he was in this state of hallucination, an important meet- 
ing of deputies was held at the house of Laborde, at seven in the 
evening of the 25th, at which it was proposed that all the mem^ 
bers of the Chamber then in Paris should assemble and constitute 
themselves a national assembly; a proposition which it is pro- 
bable would have been enthusiastically carried, but for the inter- 
position of Casimir-Ferier, who condemned it as leading to direct 
insurrection, and who held that they were no longer deputies, 
since the king had an incontestable right to dissolve the Chamber. 
He offered, however, to convoke a larger meeting of the deputies 
then in Faris^ at an early hour next morning, at his own house. 
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to deliberate further on what ought to be done. This offer was 
aecepted, and Perier circulated letters of convocation accordingly; 
but repenting of his precipitancy during the night, he sent out 
others to revoke them, and thus the meeting was not held until 
later, when its resolutions became of little consequence. In fact 
very little courage or determination was manifested among the 
opposition leaders ; and as the National Guard was dissolved, no 
rallying-point existed for the bourgeoisie: the only hc^ of a 
successful insurrection rested on the people of the faubourgs. 

On the morning of the 27th a visible agitation pervaded the 
whole of Paris. Groups were collected in the squares and at the 
corners of streets, discussing, some with violence, others with 
subdued accents, the occurrences of the few last hours. These 
groups were composed of all classes : the well-dressed bourgeois 
were mingled with the men of soiled garments from manufac- 
tories and workshops. The stoppage of the journals had thrown 
a great number of printers into the streets, burning with indigna- 
tion, and prepared for any reckless deed. At tins moment the 
office of Uie ' Temps,' situated in the Bue Richelieu, was besieged 
by a ..body of gendarmerie, headed by a commissary, of police. 
The outer door was barricaded; the whole establishment of edi- 
tors, contributors, compositors, was drawn up in the yard to resist 
aggression; in vain the commissary summoned M. Baude, the 
chief gerant, to surrender, and deliver up the presses; the intrepid 
journalist appealed to the law, and refused to allow his premises 
to be invaded. An immense crowd in the meantime began gra- 
dually to congregate, and the commissary having forced his way 
into the yard, hesitated to proceed further. Fearing to use vio- 
lence with an excited multitude around, he sent for a locksmith 
to open the door of the printing^room. This locksmith M. Baude 
60 intimidated by warning him of the penalties awarded to house- 
breakers, that the man refused to execute the work, and was 
borne away in triumph on the shoulders of the people. After a 
delay of several hours, the man employed to rivet the irons of the 
galley-slaves was brought to the place, the doors were at length 
opened, and the presses seized or broken. A scene of nearly the 
same description occurred at the office of the < National,' and the 
popular ferment,, thus fed by incidents calculated to produce a 
striking effect, soon grew more unequivocal and irrepressible. 

As in the days of 1789, the garden of the Palais-Boyal was the 
centre of the insurrectionary movement. Here vast assemblages 
gathered, among whom numerous orators were extemporised, who 
harangued with all the passionate vehemence of the old revolu- 
tionary school. One of the chief subjects of declamation was the 
appomtment of Marmont, Duke of Bagusa, to the command of the 
military division which included Paris. Even more than Bour- 
mont this unfortunate marshal was an object of detestation to the 
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people of France, as to lus treachery wm attributed the ^rai 
oecapation of Paiis by the Allies, and the oonseqnent overthrow 
of Napoleon, whose name had become more than ever dear to the 
bulk of the population. His selection was the most ill-judged 
that could be made, both on this aocoont^ and from the weakness 
of Marmont, who had neither the capacity nor the inclinatioB t^ 
subdue the rebellious metropolis. From the Pahus-Boyal detadi> 
ments of the crowd issued and traversed the principal thorough- 
fares of ihe eity, vociferating cries of Vive la Oharte! nungled 
occasionally with Vive VEmpereurl Strong patrols perambulated 
the streets^ and from time to time dispersed these crowds ; but 
towards evening, the exasperation having increased from the 
natoral effect of continual stimulants and angry oollisioiks, the 
people began to resist, to throw stones, brickbats, and every sort 
of missile, at the soldiers, who long observed an eKemplaiy for- 
bearance ; but at length they fired^ and with the first shot the 
insurrection spread to the remotest quarters of the capital. 
Among the victims some women fell, and their bodies were car- 
ried in procession through the streets amidst furious shouts ef 
Vengeance! Death to the Bourbons/ Thva the population of the 
suburbs was roused to make common cause with die bonigeoisie^ 
and joined in the raUying^ry it scaroely comprehended of Vive 
laCharie! 

During this day meetings both of the electors of Paris and of 
deputies were h^ld, at which very violent speeches were made, 
but no resolutions of any moment were arrived at. In the f6r«> 
mer, Thiers, who had exhibited a remarkable courage and firm- 
ness from the firsts took a conspicuous part ; but stUl he recom- 
mended what was called a legal resistance, and deprecated an 
open insurrection, which he viewed ob a desperate ezperimenty 
sure to end in defeat and rain. In like manner Perier, XVupin, 
Sebaslaani, held the same language in the Assembly of Deputies ; 
and whilst the people clamoured loudly for a decisive declaration 
of hostility, for the standard of revolt to be fairly mifurled, these 
meetings could resolve upon no stronger demonstrations thaa 
addresses and petitions to the king to withdraw the ordinances 
and dismiss his ministers. In reality, the leading Liberals were 
perhaps more afraid of a popular insurrection than of a royal 
despotism, seeing in it the probable consequences of a umveisat 
plunder and aniu^horred Republicanism; hence they were anxious 
to mediate a compromise, and deeming that sufficient indicationa 
had been given to scare the crown, they hoped to extort conces- 
sions which would at once satisfy Uie demands of public liberty, 
and obviate the dangers of a democratic revolution. 

But on the morning of the 26th it was evident that aQ hope of 
an accommodation was at an end. The suburbs were fairly in 
commotion, and poured forth their thousands of stalwart com- 
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batants, mingltdd -^th women in high excitement, and ragged 
boys, who rushed to battle in the sheerest recklessness as to 
sport and pastime. The majority were unanned, bat muskets 
were supplied to them from yarious quarters ; and several mili- 
tary posts having been forced, before the day closed few were 
without muskets. Several comx>anies of the old National Guards 
spontaneously turned out, and the students of the Polytechnic 
School and of the medical colleges broke from their bounds, and 
joitaed the warlike multitude. Alarm having taken the place of 
security in the mind of Polignac, an ordinance was hastily ob- 
tained from St Cloud, declaring Paris in a state of siege; and 
Marmont adopted a plan for occupying the principal points of the 
eapital, so as to secure a complete command of it. With this 
view he directed strong detachments from the Tuileries, by con- 
verging routes on the Place de Grdve, in the very heart of Paris, 
whereby he proposed to Seize the Hdtel de Ville, the bridges over 
the Seine^ and the chief arteries of communication, encamping his 
army, as it were, in an inner and impregnable radius. Little did 
he dream of the opposition the unfortunate troops were to encoun- 
ter in these complicated movements. After emerging from the 
Boulevards on one side, and traversing the quays of the Seine on 
the other, they became entangled in streets with numerous nar- 
row openings, from which murderous volleys were discharged 
npon ^em as they passed ; whilst from the windows and roofs of 
the houses, stones, bricks, tiles, rafters, heavy pieces of furniture, 
were precipitated upon them, women being seen from balconies 
and parapets hurling these missiles with deadly intent. In front, 
dense masses of the people opposed their progress, and here and 
there some slight barricades were erected to stop them, which 
ihey had to carry with the bayonet. Against the Swiss Guards a 
merciless exasperation was evinced, and numbers of them fell in 
the strife ; but towards the French soldiers signs of conciliation 
were made, which had a great effect upon the troops, who had 
little heart in the enterprise of shooting their fellow-countrymen. 
However, urged by their officers, they continued to advance, and 
the foremost ranks reached the Place de Grdve, which they occu- 
pied with cannon, and intrenched themselves^ moreover, in the 
Hdtel de Yille. 

But with an army of not more than 12,000 men (for, despite the 
▼aponring of Polignac^ that was the utmost force in Paris), this 
dissemination of the troops proved in the end fatal to the royal 
eanse. The whole population of Paris was now under arms; old 
soldiers of the Grand Army, Polytechnic students, officers of the 
National Guard, volunteered as leaders, and were everywhere 
accepted with acclamations by the ardent yet docile people. Im-^ 
mense barricades were formed in aU directions, gradually hem- 
ming in the troops, and catting off their communications. No 
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provisions could be distributed among them, and from the intense 
heat of the weather, they suffered dreadfully from thirst. Moved 
by compassion, many women went among them with bottles of 
water and wine ; and but for this timely aid numbers would 
have perished from mere exhaustion. Nevertheless the fighting 
continued upon every point around the whole area of the field of 
battle. From the tops of barricades, from behind walls and 
windows, a continual fire was kept up upon the soldiers, who 
returned it feebly, and indeed knew not where to aim. Upon 
the open squares, such as the Place de Gr^ve, ragged boys crept 
along the ground and under the horses' .bellies, and discharged 
muskets into the very breasts of the officers in conmumd. These 
sanguinary urchins were spared by tlie soldiers, as well as women, 
who killed several officers in cold blood ; and it may be said that 
the insurrection owed no small part of its success to the gamins 
-and the viragoes of Paris. Towards evening, Marmont saw it 
necessary to draw in and concentrate his forces before it was too 
late, and he issued orders accordingly for them to fall back on 
the Tuileries. Many of the regiments had great difficulty in 
executing this retrograde movement, having to carry several 
barricades in reverse, and they suffered immense losses. The 
Hdtel de Yille was evacuated at midnight, and before morning, 
Xhe royal army rested on the Tuileries, stretching along a line 
extending from the Louvre to the Ohamps-Elys6es ; the troops of 
the line occupying the garden of the Tuileries and the Place Yen- 
ddme; the Guards occupying the Carrouzel, the Place Louis 
XV., and the boulevard of the Madeleine ; the Louvre was garri- 
soned by four battalions of Swiss. From the other parts of Paris 
the army was completely separated; it was now reduced to the 
defensive, although large reinforcements had been sent for from 
the camps of St Omer and Lun^ville, and Marmont offered to 
stake his head that he could defend the Tuileries for fifteen days. 
At a considerable meeting of deputies held at the house of Audry 
(de Puyraveau), a deputation of five members had been named 
to wait on Marmont to demand a cessation of hostilities. This 
deputation consisted of Laffitte, Perier, Mauguin, and Generals 
Gerard and Lobau. Lafayette was present at this meeting, 
having arrived the preceding night from his country-seat of 
Lagrange. The deputation penetrated with some difficulty to the 
presence of Marmont in the palace of the Tuileries. M. Arago, 
already invested with the celebrity he so long enjoyed, had pre- 
ceded it on a similar mission to the marshal. An intimate friend- 
ship bound the illustrious academician to the latter, and he 
visited him to beseech him to put a stop to the effusion of blood, 
and to seize the opportunity of redeeming himself from the 
imputations of 1814 by immediately throwing up the command. 
Iklanqont was deeply affected, and trembled violently at this 
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interpellation: he said such a step would cover him with the 
infamy of a double treason ; his fate was a horrible one, but he 
could not shrink from performing the duty intrusted to him by 
the king. Whilst thus shaken by the remonstrances of his 
friend, the deputation was announced, and Marmont was exposed 
to another trial, which almost overwhelmed him. Laffitte repre- 
sented to him in strong colours the terrible responsibility ho 
was incurring, and called upon him, in the name of their common 
country, to order a cessation of hostilities, and demand from the 
king a revocation of the ordinances. The marshal pleaded it 
was beyond the sphere of his duty to do either, but offered to 
write to the king. Laffitte inquired if he supposed any good 
result would accrue from his so doing. Marmont shook his head 
despondingly. *In that case,' exclaimed Laffitte, *I am deter- 
mined to embark body and fortune in the movement.' Polignac, 
who was in the adjoining apartment^ having refused to see the 
deputation, it retired, fain to be satisfied with the pledge of 
Marmont to despatch a faithful account of the state of affairs to 
Charles X. at St Cloud. 

During the night of the 28th-29th Paris was wrapped in that 
fitful stillness which succeeds the clang of warfare, and its inha- 
bitants had sunk into the feverish slumbers the hideous excite- 
ment of the day permitted. But stiU the city was divided into 
two hostile camps, and patrols guarded the respective posts as in 
the presence of deadly enemies^ No authority of any description 
existed, as the civil officers of the crown had long since taken to 
flighty and the deputies were as yet too timid to initiate anything 
like a government. Yet not a single act of robbery or violence 
was committed during the whole time that the capital lay at the 
mercy of its undisciplined masses: an extraordinary fact, re- 
dounding certainly to the honour of the French character, and 
showing that men reeking with the blood of countrymen may be 
animated to a noble heroism and disinterestedness. Such an 
opportunity for seizing power on the part of any bold individuals 
had scarcely ever before presented itself. Notwithstanding all 
that has been alleged touching the secret organisation of the 
Republicans, Bonapartists, Orleanists, it is dear that these factions 
must aJl have been unprepared for an available movement, and 
were in a situation to do little more than watch the course of 
events. In this conjuncture, much more favourable, doubtless, 
than that for the extraordinary enterprise of Malet,* an energetic 
officer put himself at the head of affidrs by simply borrowing a 
pair of epaulettes from an actor, and a general's uniform from a 
second-hand clothes-dealer. This was Dubourg, who, possessing 
a martial air, ah undisturbed assurance, and a boundless audacity, 

* See Vol. II. pp. 270, S71. 
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summoned aromid him a body of armed men, and at their head 
marched to take possession of the Hdtel de Yille. As he passed 
on his way, all asked what general was thus gained to the popular 
cause. 'It is General Dubourg,' replied his followers, and in* 
atantly loud shouts resounded of Vive General Dybowrgl The 
general proceeded with admirable serenity, and installed himself 
at the Hdtel de Ville, where he was joined by M. Baude and 
some other journalists, who constituted themselves a proyisionai 
government, with Dubourg as president, and Colonel Zimmer as 
secretary. This government commenced its fmictions early on 
the morning of the 2dth, and in the course of the day issued in- 
numerable orders, aU tending to the supply of the wants and the 
preservation of l^e tranquillity of Fari^; and they were implicitly 
obeyed, as if emanating from the most legitimate of authorities. 

The conflict had continued for nearly two days, and on Thurs- 
day the 29th it was resumed with increased ardour. From the 
break of day the roar of cannon and the report of musketry was 
heard at intervals throughout the city, and even to the peacefbl 
groves of St Cloud. The tocsin pesded from every steeple and 
belfry from Kdtre-Dame to St Sulpice ; the ginirale was beaten 
through all the streets, and the tri-coloured flag waved from the 
Hdtel de YiUe and the principal buildings. The deepest alarm 
prevailed among all the friends of monarchy, who saw now that 
the institution itself was perilled ; or if that might survive^ that 
the existence of the dynasty wajs in serious jeopardy. Upon none 
did these apprehensions make so deep an impression as on M. de 
S^monville, grand-referendary of the Chamber of Peers, who had 
many motives for a warm attachment to the Bourbons; and 
accordingly, taking with him M. d'Argout, he repaired, on the 
morning of the 29th, to one of the posts of the palace, and was 
straightway admitted to an audience of Marmont and Polignac. 
From the latter he demanded the inmiediate revocation of the 
ordinances, for which the minister politely referred him to the 
king. A warm altercation ensued, in which S^monviUe upbraided 
Folignac with deceiving the king as to the state of a^m, and 
with hurrying the monarchy to ruin. Folignac, preserving all his 
coolness and confidence, replied that if such were his opinion, it 
was his duty, as a high functionary of the State, to communieate 
his sentiments to the king ; and so saying he took his leave, to 
attend a council of the ministers in an adjacent apartment. In 
proportion to his own passion, S6monville was irritated at the 
unruffled coimtenance of the prince, and lent himself for a 
moment to a ridiculous proposal for arresting all the ministers at 
the council-board; but eventually he took the wiser course of 
proceeding with aU haste to seek an interview with the iU-£BKted 
Charles at St Cloud. 

It is true that Folignac had fed his royal master with egregious 
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niaiifttements touching the course of events in.Paris, but he had 
done 00 in perfect sincerity, and simply from the blindness of his 
Qwn in^able conceit. Charlea was only too prone to be deceived, 
and he pursued his favourite amusement of hunting with all the 
gaiety and zest of ordinary times, talking to his attendants as he 
rode to the fi^d in the tone of a monarch whom necessity had 
compelled to take unpleasant steps against his subjects, but which 
would be all for their good in the end. Yitrolles, his old con- 
fidant of the Pavilion lyfarsan, was the first who attempted to 
awaken him from this supineness, and arouse him to a sense of the 
impending danger; but Charles listei^ to him with incredulity, 
and instead of alarming the monarch, Yitrolles became himself 
ashamed of the fears he had entertained. The bulletins de- 
spatched by Marmont were ambiguous, for whilst he alluded to the 
imminent and increasing perils of the conflict^ he still vouched 
for the final success of lus operations, and particularly for his 
capacity to hold the Tuileiies until the arrival of reinforcements 
from St Omer and Lun6ville. Whatever depressing effect these 
communications might possibly liave had, Folignac took care to 
obviate ,* for seeing them before they were, sen^ he relieved their 
disagreeable truths by accompanying assurances that they were 
overcharged. However, even Polignac began to waver in his 
supreme c<mfidence ; and when he related to his colleagues the 
formal accusation of the Marquis de S^monvUle, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the ministers should forthwith repair to St 
Cloud, and hold their deliberations in the presence of the king. 
Hence it was with surprise, mingled with indignation, that the 
first person S6monville encountered in the vestibule of the 
chateau was Polignac, who, by taking a more direct route, had 
outstripped him in his arrival. The prince advanced to him and 
said, ' As you have come here to present an accusation against 
the ministers in the name of the peerage, it is proper you should 
first have an interview with his majesty ; we will hold our council 
ailerwards.' So saying, he conducted the marquis to the door of 
the royal cabinet, and ushered him into the presence of the king. 
S6monville was awe-struck and afiected when he beheld the 
venerable prince, erect, composed, benignant, and thought upon 
the doom that hung so unconsciously above him. With much 
agitation he unfolded to him the state of Paris, the exasperation 
of the people, the virtual defeat of the troops, and implored him, 
as he valued his crown, as he valued the inheritance of his grand- 
son, to dismiss his ministers, and revoke the fatal ordinances. 
Charles listened to his earnest phrases with the same calnmess 
he had ever displayed, and defended the ordinances on the ground 
of their necessity to Tng-tTif^tin the cause of order, morality, and 
religion. Taking S^monville by the hands, he exclaimed: 'Be 
assured victory will remain to the good cniiflof esders have been 
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deBpatched for numerons troops to join the Royal Guard.' In de- 
spair of moving him by real representations, Sdmonville adverted 
to the probable danger of the dauphiness, who had recently 
departed for the waters of Mont d*Or, and who, he hinted, might 
be seized, and incur the fate of the Princess de Lamballe. Charles 
was much moved, and after a pause, replied : * Perhaps you are 
rights S^monviUe; I thank you for your advice; I will consult 
my council, and take a definitive resolution, one conformable to 
circumstances.' With which assurance the grand -referendary 
humbly took his leave. 

The king immediately afterwards presided over the council of 
his ministers. With the exception of Polignac all were downcast 
and disconcerted. Peyronnet, whose firmness had been considered 
immovable, avowed that with the existing ministry it was hope- 
less to negotiate with the insurgents of Paris. To negotiate with 
insurgents appeared very justly almost tantamount to an abdica- 
tion ; and Charles remarked that he would never lower himself to 
such an extremity, repeating his favourite expression, 'That he 
would not die, like his brother, on the scaffold, but would know how 
to mount his horse.' But the sudden arrival of the Baron Yitrolles 
put an end to this vaunting humour, which had been too long sus- 
tained. He brought still more alarming intelligence from Paris, 
and the king could not doubt either the truth of liis report or the 
sincerity of his counsel. He advised the nomination of the Duke 
de Mortemart as president of the council, a nobleman known 
equally for his affection to the dynasty and for his liberal prin- 
ciples. Confounded by so startling a concurrence of sentiments, 
Charles, with a precipitation which contrasted oddly with his pre- 
vious obstinacy, instantiy acceded to the course recommended, 
and as Mortemart was at St Cloud, he was immediately sum- 
moned to attend the royal presence. In the meantime the king 
took an affectionate farewell of Polignac and his colleagues, 
saying that he had hoped to effect much good with their aid, but 
that circumstances had ruled otherwise; and retaining Chante- 
lauze only to countersign the ordinance, he affixed his name to 
the appointment of Mortemart as president of the council. When 
the duke arrived, he was overwhelmed with amazement at this 
stiddien trust thrust upon him, and long refused all the importa- 
nities of the king to accept it. At length the latter exclaimed in 
a reproachful tone : * Do you refuse, then, to save my crown and 
the heads of my ministers ? ' - Such an appeal it was^ impossible 
to resist, and with a heavy heart Mortemart took the ordinance of 
nomination from the hands of the king. 

Being thus invested at so mournful a moment witii the chief 
direction of affairs, the Duke de Mortemart held a council with 
Vitrolles, S^monville, and D'Argout, who all agreed with him in 
the propriety of appointing General Gerard and Casimir-Perier 
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to places in the new ministry, and likewise that the ordinances of 
the 25th of July must be immediately revoked. To these propo- 
sitions the king at once assented ; but deferred signing the requi- 
site ordinances, saying that it would be better to wait until fresh 
information arrived from Paris. In the meantime S€monville and 
the two others started in all haste for Paris to carry intelligence of 
the formation of the new ministry, which they expected would 
have the sovereign effect of arresting the insurrection. Morte- 
mart remained at St Cloud, which, after the departure of the three 
intermediaries, relapsed into its usual quietude. It was already 
evening, and the dusk of night was falling. In the saloon of the 
palace were assembled the king, the dauphin, the Duchess de 
Serry, Mortemart, the Duke de Luxembourg, and other attend- 
ants of the court. Kot a word was said about the state of Paris ; 
but as if the happiest tranquillity had reigned, the king sat down 
to play his accustomed game of whist. The Duchess de Berry, 
the Duke de Luxembourg, and M. de Daras, made up his party, 
whilst the dauphin occupied his attention by studying a map 
extended before him. Mortemart alone appeared to evince the 
smallest anxiety; he crept to the windows, and through the 
gentle rustling of the leaves, listened to catch the slightest noise ; 
he then returned uneasily, and remarked with amazement the 
placidity which played upon the features of those so deeply in- 
terested in the vicissitudes of the hour. 

Shortly after midnight Vitrollefi and D*Argout returned to the 
palace. Mortemart was up to receive them. Not a moment was 
to be lost in signing the ordinances if any desire remained to 
effect an accommodation. They were hastily transcribed, and 
Mortemart flew to the chamber of the kfeg. The body-guards 
opposed his passage, and refused to hearken to his passionate 
expostulations. It required the personal conduct of the officer 
of the watch to convoy him past the different sentries to the 
door of the royal bedchamber. Charles was asleep, but awakened 
as Mortemart entered. He turned languidly towards him and 
said: <Ah! M. le Due, is it you I* Mortemart briefly explained 
to him the urgent necessity that had arisen for immediately 
signing the ordinances. ' Let us wait a little longer,* the king 
replied. *But, sire, the Count d*Argout is here ; he will tell you 
the situation of Paris.' 'I don't choose to see the Count d'Argout,' 
retorted the monarch, moving testily. * Well, then, sire, the 
Baron de Yitrolles is with him : is it your pleasure that he be 
introduced?' 'The Baron de VitroUes? Oh yes; let him come 
in.' VitroUes advanced to his master's couch. *HowI M. de 
VitroUes,* exclaimed Charles, *is it you who advise me to yield 
to rebeUious subjects!' The baron excused himself by pleading 
the force of circumstances, and confirmed all that Mortemart had 
previously stated. The kbag storied up in his bed, and declared 
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lie was ready to mga. The ordinances were placed before hun, 
the royal signature was attached, and by three in the m<nmiii|^ 
Moriemart^ Yitrolles, and D'Argeut w«« on thmr way to Paos 
with the important docamoi^. 

Oreat events had occorred during this momentous day of the 
'29th of July. Animated by their previous successes, the people 
Attacked the troops with an ardour and valour unsurpassed by 
the best-disciplined soldiers^^ and drove them &om every isolated 
post they ooenpied. Two regiments of the line on the Place 
Yenddme fraternised with the people, and suffered themselves to 
be disarmed. Portly afterwards an imprudent displacement of 
the Swiss in the Louvre being attempted, the opportunity was 
«eized to force one of the wi&ets, and the besiegers poured in 
without opposition, overrunning the spacious galleries, and open- 
ing upon the Swiss below a murderous fire. These were seized 
with a panic, and fled, too anxious to avoid the fate of their 
'Countrymen on the 10th of August. Precipitating themselves on 
the Oarrouzel, they imparted their panic to the Guards, and in a 
few moments all was confusion, dismay, and flight. In vain Mar- 
mont and his chief officers strove to prevent the retreat of the 
troops ; they were borne along in the current, and the people re- 
mained victorious on the field of battle. The royal army retired 
by the garden of the TuUeries, and through the Champs-Elys^es 
and the arch de TEtoile evacuated the city. The belligerent mul- 
titude rushed headlong into the palace of the monarchy, and in 
« moment every comer of it was ransacked. The i^artments of 
the king, the dauphin, and the princesses were precisely as they 
had left them— filled with the costly magnificence of regal habi- 
tations. Furniture, dresses, pictures, statues, were destroyed, but 
nothing was purloined. After sundry of the besiegers had seated 
themselves on the throne in the grand reception-room, a bloody 
corpse was placed upon it in hideous mockery of the divine right 
which gave it a living occupant. As the prisons had been broken 
open, numerous thieves and convicts of every description were 
mingled with tbje victors, and eventually a great number of 
robberies took place; but the people, properly so called, dis- 
played an exemplary magnanimity, voluntarily guarded rich re- 
positories, and inflicted summary punishment on aU detected in 
the act of appropriating or concealing plunder.* 

Meanwliile, a meeting of the deputies in Paris was held at the 
bouse of Laffitte, at which important resolutions were adopted. 
Lafayette was appointed commander of all the military forces, in- 
cluding the National Guard, and General Gerard was nominated 

* During the three days of the S7th, 28th, and S9th, it is estimated that about 
1350 of the people were kiUed and about 5400 wounded, of whom 400 subsequently 
died. Of the troops only 800 were killed and ISOO wounded, the disparity being 
owing probably to the want of fireainu by the people on the two first day«i 
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to act raider him in active operations. A provisional government 
-was formed, o^weiBtiiig of Laffitte^ Maaguiny Gasimir-Ferier, Audry 
de Payravean, Schonen, and Lol»uiy which took the modest design 
nation of a ' Municipal Conmiission.' Lafayette proceeded in 
trimnph to the Hdtel de Yille, surrounded by an immense con- 
course of people^ and was received by Dubourg and the other 
49elf-con8titated authorities with the profound respect due to a 
Bevolutionist of fifty years' standing. Lafeiyette assumed his post 
as chief of the executive government^ and from that moment he 
became master of the destinies of France. The Municipal Com- 
mission likewise installed itself in office, whereof OdiUon-Barrot 
was appointed secretary. Thus, long before the hapless king had 
brought himself to sign the ordinances of revocation, the royal 
government was completely displaced, and the monarch himself 
virtually dethroned. 

Upon their first arrival from St Cloud, S^monville, D'Argout, 
and Vitrolles, had repaired to the Hdtel de Yille, and held an 
interview witii Lafayette and the Municipal Commission. They 
made known the appointment of the Duke de Mortemart, and the 
agreement of the king to revoke the ordinances of the 25th, bnt 
the announcement was received with indifference. 'It is too 
later exclaimed De Schonen; <the throne of Charles X. has 
crumbled in blood T S6monville appealed to Lafayette, by their 
oommon recollections of 1789 in that same locality, to preserve 
the throne of Louis XYI-'s brother. Lafayette said, < I suppose 
they will consent to adopt the tri-colour 2 ' The grand-referendary 
replied that he had no instructions upon that point. * Oh, if that 
costs them any pain, they may disuse with it,' rejoined the 
general. ' All is over 1' Mauguin inquired if the negotiators had 
any written powers, to which embarrassing question S^monviUe 
was preparing to reply, when Audry de Fuyraveau started up 
and ran to the window. < Speak no more of compromises,' he 
4aried, < or I will call up the people ! ' The mighty roar of swarm- 
ing thousands echoed through tiie casement^ and struck the nego- 
tiators dumb with terror: in dismay they hurried from the scene. 

On the following day the Count de Sussy presented himself at 
the H6tel de Yille, charged with a letter from the Duke de 
Mortemart to Lafayette, and with duplicates of the new ordi- 
nances signed by the king. He sought a private interview with 
the dictator, but that vainglorious personage exclaimed, ' Let him 
enter. I am in the midst of my friends, and I have no secrets 
from them T The ball was filled with the armed populace, and M. 
de Sussy advanced into the midst, overpowered by heat and con- 
fusion. He could with difficulty hand to Lafayette the documents 
of which he was the bearer, although the general spoke to him 
eheeringly. * Ton come on tibe part of the Duke de Mortemart/ 
he said; *we are slightly related, but I am not quite such a 
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Boyalist as the noble duke.' He then opened the packet contain^ 
ing the ordinances, the perusal of which occasioned an outburst 
of indignation. * More ordinances ! * was shouted ; ' new ministei*s 
named by Charles X.! Down with the Bourbons!' * You hear,' 
Lafayette observed to M. de Sussy ; * you see that all is over for 
those who sent you here.' * Yes,' interposed Audry de Puyraveau 
with a theatrical gesture, ^ it is too late !' < It is too late ! ' rever- 
berated the crowd; 'we will have no more Bourbons!' Sussy, 
trembling amid this savage tumult, begged to have an acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of the ordinances ; and Lafayette accord- 
ingly wrote a letter to the Duke de Mortemart^ with which the 
disconcerted envoy hastily disappeared. -On that same day a pro- 
clamation was issued from the Hdtel de Yille, commencing with 
the ominous and all-conclusive words — ' Charles the Ten&L has 
ceased to reign in France 1' 

Notwithstanding this disdainful rejection of all overtures on the 
part of the reigning king, a feeling of intense disquietude and 
apprehension prevailed in Paris. The aspect of the city was at 
once extraordinary, mournful, and terrible. Lnmense barricades 
were reared in every part, on the Boulevards, and in all the prin- 
cipal streets, to resist any attempt of the troops to return. Upon 
these were mounted ferocious-looking men, black with the smoke 
of powder, and begrimed with gore, who questioned all passers-by^ 
and exercised the functions of sentinels in the most abrupt and 
peremptory manner. The circulation of carriages was stopped ; 
the shops were closed; all trade was suspended; and the only 
signs of animation were given by excited multitudes traversing 
the thoroughfares singing the fiery refrains of the Marseillaise, 
interspersed with hollow sounds of Death to the sheddera of the 
blood of the people! Occasionally that fearful cry was heard — 
Bread or DeatJiI vrYdch in times past had been the signal of such 
fatal catastrophes. In truth, as in all periods of commotion, the 
question of the provisioning of Paris was one of the most urgent 
with the provisional government, and to calm distrust, which is 
worse than actual dearth, a statement was published, showing that 
there was in the granaries and the stores of bakers sufficient flour 
to feed the diminished population for at least five weeks. But the 
danger consisted in the king establishing a blockade to prevent 
the ingress of further supplies, which, with the large army at his 
disposal, he might easily accomplish. Again, might he not bom- 
bard the city from the heights of Montmartre and Chaumonti 
Bumour was already ripe with her hundred tongues to proclaim 
the approach of heavy battery trains, and it was certainly known 
that the dauphin had held a review of the troops in the Bois de 
Boulogne, but different accounts were given of the spirit in which 
he had been received. Undoubtedly, if either the king or the 
dauphin had possessed sufficient energy to place himself at tho 
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head of the army, and take up a threatening position as regarded 
Paris, some hope of a favourable negotiation with the revolted 
capital might have been entertained. But no such energy was 
shared by either ; and Charles especially, who had exhibited so 
much of that obstinacy which is often taken for firmness, gave 
way from the first shock of repulse to a despondency which 
marked him for irretrievable ruin. A strange fatality hung over 
this withered branch of the antiquated stem ; a fatuous minister 
had provoked the conflict with a third of the troops he boasted 
to hold at disposal ; a commander had been appointed whom a 
previous dereliction oppressed with an insufferable weight, and 
paralysed in the decisive moments of action. If on the Oarrouzel 
he had imitated the example of Napoleon on the 21st Yende- 
miaire, he might at least have saved the Tuileries from being 
stormed ; and if he had, from the first symptom of rebellion, in- 
stead of engaging his soldiers in the pitfalls of streets, opened a 
vigorous bombardment, he might have saved the monarchy itself 
from destruction. 

The immediate effect of all civil broils is to produce a stagna- 
tion of industry, to arrest the progress of commerce, to throw out 
of employment both capital and labour. Such was the sad con- 
sequence of this insurrection of July, defensible and commend- 
able as it unquestionably was, if ever a popular insurrection might 
be so. All operations in the public funds were interrupted, for 
the Bourse was closed; all facilities for discounts or the realising 
of cash were at an end, for not a bank was open, and money was 
hoarded with the tenacity of a miser's gripe. In this conjuncture 
the Municipal Commission issued a decree postponing the pay- 
ment of bills of Exchange for ten days, and the Tribimal of Com- 
merce confirmed that decree by a special arrit 'or deliverance. 
As it was impossible to provide profitable occupation for the 
thousands of idle men who swarmed in the streets, a new force 
was improvised for the occasion, called the Garde Naiionale 
Mobile^ which was to consist of twenty regiments, and in which 
all citizens capable of bearing arms were invited to enrol them- 
selves. This Garde Mobile could be sent to any part of France, 
and became as disposable as the regular army. The pay of each 
private soldier was fixed at thirty sous a day, and with such a 
temptation, it is not surprising that the ranks of the new guard 
were speedily filled with recruits from a starving and war-enar 
moured population. 

- To terminate this perilous and provisional state of things was 
the anxious wish of all parties. The Chamber of Deputies had 
commenced its sittings at the Palais-Bourbon, and several peers 
had congregated with S^monviUe at the Luxembourg. With 
these bodies Mortemart opened conferences, which were quite as 
fruitless as those he had essayed at the Hdtel de YiUe. In fact^ 
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from the backwardness displayed by both the peers and die 
deputies during the famous Three Days, they had lost nearly all 
influence over the people, who were dLsposed to look to the Hdtel 
de Yille alone for a definitive solution of the crisis. On this 
account Lafayette was besieged by the Republicans to* proclaim a 
republic, and by the Bonapartists to declare in &vour of Napoleon 
II., whom he had himself joined in acknowledging in 1815 as & 
member of the Chamber of Bepresentatives. But with all hm 
extravagant egotism, Lafayette had a reasonable respect for the 
sensible and the practicable. He had seen sufficient of a re* 
public in France to be aware that it meant a tyranny the most 
odious and horrible ever known on the face of the earth ; the son 
of Napoleon, the young Ihike of Beichstadt, was in AnBtri% under 
the control of his grandfather Francis, who would scaroely inoiBr 
the risk of kindling a Eurc^ean war by co-operating to place him 
on the throne of France. A third alternative there was, which 
united an immense majority of suffrages; and the more so, because 
it was one of old conception, and had been repeatedly canvassed. 
This was the elevation of the Duke of Orleans to the crown, as 
had been proposed in 1814 and 1816, and which promised to 
combine three signal advantages : — Itt, It would give France a 
national sovereign, such as she had not possessed since the Ml of 
Napoleon ; 2dlyf It would tend more effectually than any other 
combination to restore peace and order in the countiy, which 
WEU3 disturbed not only in Paris, but in all the principal towns of 
the kingdom; 3dly, It assured the probability of peace beings 
maintained with the other powers of Europe. So satisfied were 
the deputies of the reality of these advantages^ that on the after- 
noon of the 30th they passed an almost unanimous vote ocmfep- 
ring on the Duke of Orleans the lieutenant-generaldiip of the 
kii^om, and nominated a deputation to wait on him with the 
offer of that brilliant post The duke had hitherto kept himself 
in seclusion, and indeed concealment, at Neuiily, both from ap> 
jvehensions of violence on the part of the Boyatists, and from a 
desire to avoid importunities calculated to embarrass and com- 
promise him. But after the vote of the deputies, and when even 
menaces were addressed to him if he Icmger continued to with- 
hold himself, he emerged from his retreat ; and towards the hcntr 
ef midnight on the 30th, walked into Pttris, clambered the inter- 
vening l^rricades, and reached in safety his sumptuous abode of 
the Falais-Royal. On the following morning he received the 
deputation of the Chamber, and was immediately afterwards pro- 
climned Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 

From the friendly relations which had existed between CSniiee 
X. and the Duke of Orleans, it was a matter of great delicacy on 
the part of the latter thus to place himself between the king 
and the nation ; and he sought by every asanraikae of coetinaed 
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devotioB and aUachment to acquit liimself of hostile or ambi- 
tious motives. These he could make "with smoerity, for in truth 
he acted upon a compulsion it would h&ve been miadness m him 
to resist, and his compliance offered the only chance for a pre- 
servation of royalty, or at least of a Bourbon royalty, in France* 
Of this it fHus not difficult to convince the poor old king. He had 
mnk into a dejection and prostration truly pitiable : as he had 
regarded himself the instrument of Providence to restore the 
tlmme and the altar to their ancient lustre^ so did he now bend 
himself to the stroke which he deemed to reveal the displeasura 
of Heaven, and henceforth refused to make any exertion for the 
recovery of his authority. Even when the dauphin, roused at 
last to an ebullition of vigour, jMToposed to collect all the troops^ 
and march upon the capital, according to a plan arranged with 
If . de Champagny, Charles put his veto upon it, and would hear 
of no such enterprise.* Becoming alarmed for his safety and that 
of his fanuly at St Cloud, however, he removed on the 31st to- 
Trianon, and thence, afber a short sojourn, to Bambouillet, where 
he was joined by the dauphiness, who had incurred infinite dan- 
gers in her journey across the country. * Ton cannot say that I 
have done it!' she exclaimed as she threw herself weeping into> 
the arms of the king; and it is a £ict that she had opposed the 
lasuiBg of the ordinances, which were framed without her know- 
ledge. At Bambouillet four commissioners waited on him from 
the Duke of Orleans and the Chamber — ^the Duke de Coigny^ 
Manhal Maison, De Bchonen, and Odillon-Barrot — to procure 
firom him his abdication and also that of the dauphin. The rear 
sons upon which he was induced to grant this act of renunciation 
were principally urged by Pozzo di Borgo, who represented to 
him that, by the voluntary abdication of himself and his son, 
against whom the indignation of the French was at the moment 
vehemently excited, he would promote the cause of his grandson^ 
-who could not with justice be made to suffer for acts of which he 
was necessarily guiltless. Moved by the force of this argument, 
and eager to embrace any device which might save the tlu*one to 
the Duke de Bordeaux, Charles signed his abdication, to which 
the dauphin likewise attached his name, but made it contingent 
on the recognition of the title of his grandson to succeed him» 
He also formally recognised the Duke of Orleans as Lieutenant^ 

* There vus Iflcewise in the mind of the king a sentiment of donbt as to the 
reliance that might he phiced on the army. Before the dismissal of the Martignao 
administration, whilst the future ordinances were still in an uncertain vista, 
Charles, in a moment of surprised frankness, asked M. de Caux, minister of war, 
one day whether he could rely upon the army. Pe Caux replied, that for the 
execution of anything accord^ to the Charter he might sa&ly do so, hut not 
against it ; ' for,' said he, * I have returns hy me which show that out of 20,000 
offioers there are not iSOO genOemm, and not 1000 who have 000 fnxxcB a year 
(iBS4). With such you will not easily make an old regime.' This observation 
made a deep impression on the king. 
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general of the kingdom, under the like proviso of his executing 
the office as regent for Henry Y. 

These last acts of Charles X^ clogged by inadmissible con- 
ditions, were not receiTcd; and as he had nearly 12,000 men 
encamped around him in the park of Bambouillet, it became an 
object of solicitude with the government to induce hfin to leave 
the kingdom. It was well Imown that direct threats would havo 
no effect upon him, except to revive his slumbering obstinacy, 
and that only by alarming him as to the dangers of a popular 
rising against hhn could he be induced to make a voluntary re- 
treat. As to compelling him by force, that would be a penlons 
experiment, and might lead at once to the conflagration of a civil 
war. But through &ose stimulants which are so potent upon the 
population of Paris, it was easy to collect a few thousands of the 
heroes of July, and impel them upon Bambouillet, only forty 
miles distant, as the conquerors of the Bastille had inundated 
Versailles in October 1789. Of this extraordinary expedition 
General Pajol was constituted the conunander, and it commenced 
its march on the 3d August. Preceding it, Maison, Schonen, and 
Barrot, returned as commissioners to urge the departure of the 
king, upon whose apprehensions they eventually succeeded in so 
working, that he consented to leave, and proceed by easy stages 
to Cherbourg, there to embark for England, or anywhere else he 
thought fit to go. On the evening of the 3d, accordingly, he left 
Bambouillet, accompanied by a strong detachment of his Ouards, 
and by the three commissioners, and on the 16th embarked on 
board two American steam-vessels lying in that harbour, which 
conveyed him, the dauphin, the dauphiness, the Duchess de Berry, 
the Duke de Bordeaux, and the Princess Louisa, to the shores of 
England. By previous arrangement, the ex-royal family pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where his former abode of the palace of 
Holyrood was placed at the disposition of Charles X. 

Thus once more fell the throne of the elder Bourbons in the 
person of an amiable and religious monarch, but one endowed 
with vices of chai'acter so flagrant and so irremediable, as from 
the first to insure his ruin, and to entail upon his country all the 
disasters of another sanguinary revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SLBCTION OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE TO THE THBONE — DICTATORSHIP OF LAP AT- 
ETTB, AND STRENUOUS EFFORTS OF THE REPUBLICANS — CHARTER OF 
1830, AMD OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS— SETTLEMENT OP THE GOTERN- 
MENT — ORGANISATION OF FIU.NCE IN ITS ADMINISTRATIYE, JUDICIAL, 
ECCLESIASTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, FINANCIAL, AND MILITARY ESTABLISH- 
MENTS—ITS COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND POPULATION. 

The Beyolution of 1830 has been compared with the English 
Revolution of I688» and in many important features there is a re- 
markable analogy between them. In both countries a king had 
been decapitated, his family proscribed, and a republic estabUshed 
•on the ruins of monarchy. In both this republic had lapsed 
into a military despotism, which in both paved the way for the 
restoration of .the original royal stock; in both two brothers had 
succeeded each other on the throne; and in both the younger 
brothers had been dethroned for attempting to subvert the national 
liberties they had. sworn to uphold, each a pious and sincere 
prince, bigoted, doubtless, and capable of dissimulation, but still 
acting upon the impulses of a conscientious, although mistaken 
duty. But if in their antecedent and personal characteristics the 
two events have so much in common, in their principles and cir- 
cumstances they vary materially. The Revolution of 1688 was 
almost purely aristocratic — it was an oligarchy who deposed an 
unpopular king; the Revolution of 1830 was almost purely demo- 
cratic — it was a people who deposed the monarch they had con- 
demned. Yet in their immediate consequences, notwithstanding 
this fundamental difference, they again took a feature of appa- 
rent identity, and resulted in the substitution of younger branches 
of the same royal families on the subverted thrones. In the case 
of England, this substitution was prompted more especially by 
motives of religion ; in that of France, by a mingled sense of 
expediency and a dread of Jacobinical anarchy. 

For many years the Duke of Orleans had been looked to by 
the Uberal party in France as its future king. The idea had 
been inculcated in numerous publications having reference to the 
events of 1688 and the government of the last of the Stuarts, 
which bore so palpable a resemblance to the state of affairs in 
France, as to supply the most significant of applications. Of these 
worksf, the most successful was a* History of the Counter-Revolu- 
tion in England' by Armand Carrel, one of the chief editors of the 
'National.' After the formation of the Polignac ministry, M. Cauchois- 

voL. in. p 
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Lemaire boldly published a pamphlet^ openly advocatmg a change 
of the dynasty m favour of the Duke of Orleans, which likewise 
produced a powerful impression. Thus the public mind was pre- 
pared to receive with acquiescence, if not with approbation, the name 
of the duke as successor to the crovm ; and, when the deputies 
in Paris nominated him Lieutenant-Qeneral of the kingdom, no 
serious opposition was manifested to his immediate assumption of 
the office. The situation of Paris was such that all, save the abet- 
tors of anarchy, were solicitous for the institution of a government 
capable of restoring order and tranquillity. The armed masses 
were stiU in the streets, and might at any moment^ and at any 
instigation, commence a general plunder ; tiiie palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and the Jesuit seminary of Montrouge had already 
been attacked, and all their contents destroyed. A terrible agitat- 
tion prevailed, as was natural, after such a scene of carnage and 
successful insurrection; and although, by continual proclamations 
and orations, it was sought to maintain order among the victorious 
people, in which the hyperboles of flattery were exhausted in th^ 
praise, apprehensions were unavoidable of further troubles and 
outrages. It is true the National Guard was almost completely 
reorganised, and gave some guarantee for the repression of any 
dangerous outbreak; but so long as Paris remained a field of 
combatants, the feeling of insecurity could not be allayed, nor the 
business of ordinary life be resumed. All the afiairs of conunerce 
were stagnant; the banks, the Bourse, the shops, the manoiacto- 
ries, were closed; and nothing but noise, tumult^ confusion, the 
clang of arms, the roar of boisterous processions, prevailed in the 
streets of the metropolis. The principal towns of France were in 
the same deplorable condition ; for almost everywhere the local 
authorities and the agents of the late government had been dis- 
placed, so that the whole country presented one unifonn spec- 
tacle of riotous excitement and perilous fermentation. 

The state of things was sufficiently appalling to alaim even 
Lafayette, that reveller in popular disturbances ; and he too was 
anxious to terminate it by a settled government. The Municipal 
Commission had hitherto performed its difficult task of adminis^ 
tering afiairs with signal success, and had displayed an unwearied 
zeal amidst the numberless cares that oppressed it. In the 
execution of its functions it had been ably backed by the alacrity 
of respectable citizens in coming forward to offer their services 
in subordinate capacities, and all the twelve arrondissements of 
Paris were provided with mayors and adjuncts of a character 
fitted to inspire confidence. M. Laborde had assumed the post 
of prefept of the Seine, and M. Girod (de 1* Ain) took upon himself 
the labours and responsibilities of the prefect of police. On the 
afternoon of the 30th of July the Oonmiission issued a prodama^ 
tion, in which were contained the following expressions : — 
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* Inhabitants of Paris, Charles X. has ceased to rejon 
OVER France I Unable to forget the origin of his authority, ho 
has always considered himself as the enemy of our comitry and 
of its liberties, which he could not comprehend. «^ter a series 
of furtive attacks by all the means of hypocrisy and fraud, when 
he thought himself sufficiently strong to destroy them openly, he 
resolved to drown them in the blood of Frenchmen. Thanks to 
your- heroism, the crimes of his power are at an end. What 
people in the world have better deserved liberty! In the 
combat you have shown yourselves heroes ; victory has disclosed 
in you those sentiments of Moderation and humanity which attest 
the high degree of your civilisation; conquerors, and left to your- 
selves, without police and without magistrates, your virtues have 
supplied the place of ail organisation ; never have the rights of 
individuals been more religiously respected. Our sentiments and 
principles are ypurs. Instead of a power imposed by fdreign 
arms, you will have a government which owes to you its origin. 
Virtues reside in all classes ; all classes have the same rights ; 
those rights are henceforth assured.' Such the language in which 
the redoubtable heroes of July were addressed by uie provisional 
government, seeking to conciliate their rampant passions, and 
win them by cajolery to continue that forbearance they had 
hitherto so nobly obeyed. 

Almost at the very moment that this proclamation was placarded 
through Paris, the deputies, assembled at the house of Laffitte to 
the number of about ninety, adopted a resolution inviting the 
Duke of Orleans to accept the office of Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom. In this resolution a few peers sitting at the Luxem- 
bourg, with the Marquis de Bemonville and the Duke de Mortemart^ 
concurred, and a deputation was appointed to wait upon the duke 
at the Palais-Royal. At the head of this deputation was General 
Sebastiani, who reported to his colleagues upon his return, much 
to their surprise and consternation, that the prince was not in 
Paris, and that it was uncertain when he might arrive. In truth 
the Duke of Orleans had been anxiously deliberating as to the 
course he should pursue in the difficult emergency of the moment; 
for on one side he was restrained by his regard towards the king, 
whilst on the other, considerations both of prudence and of ambi- 
tion counselled him to throw his weight into the opposing scale; 
and it was only after long consultation with advisers, of whom 
the most urgent and active with him to overcome his hesitation 
were Talleyrand, Thiers, and Dupin, that he at length made up 
his mind, and repaired to Paris late on the night of the SOtfa^ 
entering it and gaining his own palace over the barricades on 
foot. He immediately sent for Mortemart^ the last minister 
appointed by Charles X., who found him lying on a sofa half 
undressed, and exhausted with fatigue. He was much excited^ 
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nevertheless, and exclaimed to Mortemart with vivacity, * If you 
see the king before me, say that I have been brought by force to 
Paris/ He then proceeded to explain how he had been assailed 
and threatened at Neuilly, until the personal safety of himself 
and his family was involved in his compliance. He averred that 
his sole object in accepting the office of Lieutenant-General was to 
save the monarchy from ruin ; that the office itself was of frequent 
precedent in the history of France; and that it implied no ulterior 
design incompatible with the continuance of Charles X. on the 
throne, or at least with the preservation of the elder dynasty. He 
wrote a letter teethe king, which he confided to the Duke de 
Mortemart, whom he dismissed with the assurance that he was 
determined not to accept the crown for himself: an assurance 
which' the more readily induced Charles formally to confirm his 
appointment as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 

During the same night the prince held a conference with 
Talleyrand and others, in which the form of reception to be 
given to the deputation of the Chamber was discussed and agreed 
upon. By a communication to Laffitte the deputation was ap- 
pointed to attend at the Palais-Royal early in. the morning of the 
31st, where it appeared accordingly with Laffitte himself at its 
head. To the address read by the latter the Duke of Orleans 
still replied ambiguously, expressing rather his sense of the com- 
pliment paid to lum personally, than his resolution to accept the 
proffered dignity. *Give me, I pray you/ he said, *your address; 
it will be the noblest among my archives. It is impossible to be 
more deeply touched than I am at the high testimony of esteem 
and confidence which you have rendered me, even whilst de- 
ploring the grievous circumstances to which I owe it.' These 
words somewhat startled the deputation, the members of which 
proceeded to enforce upon him the imperative nature of the 
obligation he owed to France to rescue her from the anarchy 
with which she was threatened; and thus, besieging him with 
arguments and expostulations, seemed to press upon him an ele- 
vation to which he was himself indisposed. This was what he 
desired; and after allowing himself to be intreated a sufficient 
space of time, he retired with Sebastiani into an adjoining apart- 
ment, in which Talleyrand was waiting to play his part in the 
final scene. After an hour spent in deliberation, the duke again 
emerged, and in suitable and gracious terms intimated his accept- 
ance of the important office so perseveringly thrust upon him. 
On {lie same forenoon he published the following proclamation 
in the columns of the * Moniteur : * — 

* Inhabitants of Paris — The deputies of France, at this moment 
assembled in Paris, have expressed to me the desire that I should 
repair to this capital, to exercise the functions of Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. 
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I have not hesitated to come and partake your dangers, to 
place myself in the midst of your heroic population, and to devote 
all my efforts to preserve you from the calamities of civil war 
and anarchy. 

On entering the city of Paris, I have borne with pride those 
glorious colours you have resumed, and which I had myself long 
borne. 

The Chambers are about to meet; they will consider the 
means of assuring the reign of the laws and the maintenance of 
the rights of the nation.. 

A Charter will be henceforth a reality. 

Louis-Philippe ©'Orleans.' 

This proclamation had a beneficial effect upon the minds of 
the people, whom it was calculated at once to flatter and to 
satisfy ; but the more completely to win their re^^ard, it had been 
arranged that the new Lieutenant-General should visit the H6tel 
de Yille, and there ratify his identification with the popular 
triumph. The preliminaries of this alliance between the palace 
and the focus of revolution had been settled Avith Lafayette, who 
still sat as the presiding genius of the civic storm. In this the 
veteran was of some service to his country ; and his sacrifice of 
ambition, and, above all, of vanity, to his sense of patriotism, 
renders it one of the most honourable moments of his life. It is 
true his vanity was largely gratified in the emblazonment of his 
great abnegation ; but had he listened to the counsels of the men 
who urged upon him the establishment of a republic, he would 
most sujrely have entailed upon France and Europe unspeakable 
miseries. Thus in this^ important action of his long and in- 
fluential career, Lafayette was the providential instrument of 
more good than he had ever before been enabled to confer, since 
it was always his unhappy function to destroy, and never to con- 
struct, so preparing to vanish from the stage of the world as 
became a truthful, loyal, and venerated patriarch of liberty. 

It was not without uneasiness that the Duke of Orleans tra- 
versed the streets from the Palais-Royal to the Place de Gr6vc, 
i|lled as they t^ere with innumerable crowds of armed men, 
among whom were many ill-disposed towards him and his preten- 
sions. He was accompanied by all the deputies of the Chamber 
who had voted the address, and wlTo had since published a 
declaration of principles to the people of France, drawn up by 
Constant, Berard, Villemain, and Guizot, in which all the guaran- 
tees of pubUc freedom were announced under the fostering tegis 
of the Lieutenant-General — * a Frenchman who had never fought 
except in the cause of France.' He advanced at the head of the 
procession on horseback, and was received with gratifying accla- 
mations of Vive le Due cP Orleans/ On the steps of the Hdtel de 
Yille he was met by Lafayette and the members of the Municipal 
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Commission, who conducted him ihroi^h a dense mass of sjleo- 
tators up the staircase, and into the principal saloon, the same 
from which Louis XYI. had shown himself in 17S9, and in winck 
Robespierre had attempted to shoot himself. Here the Deelarft- 
tion of the deputies was read aloud, and the duke responded to it 
in these words, delivered with his hand upon his heart : — ^ As a 
Frenchman, I deplore the evil that has been done, and the blood 
that has been shed; as a prince, I am happy to contribute to the 
vel&re of the nation.' Then Lafayette led him to the window, 
whence, with a tricoloured flag in his hand, he saluted the im- 
mense multitude congregated on the square, the balconies, and 
the roofs of the surrounding houses. Vociferous shouts of Vive 
^Orleans! Vive Lafayette! resounded; and in the joyous excite- 
ment of the momrat the general exclaimed, < This is the best <^ 
republics ! ' But Dubourg rudely approached the nrince, and said 
to him, as he pointed to the people below, < You know our wants 
and our rights ; if you forget them, we will remind you of them/ 
* General,' the prince replied with dignity, * if you knew me better, 
you would be aware that I have no need of fear to be faithful to 
my oaths : I am a man of honour, and when I promise, I keep my 
word.' A burst of applause greeted this appropriate rebuke, and 
the imposing scene was closed by the Lieutenant-General return- 
ing to his palace in the same order he had come from it, followed 
by the tumultuous cries of the teeming myriads. 

With this popular installation of the Duke d'Orleans the func- 
tions of the provisional government necessarily ceased, and it 
accordingly forthwith dissolved itself. It had already nominated 
ministers to the different departments of the State, who were for 
the most part confirmed by the Lieutenant-General. These were 
Bupont (de I'Eure) to the ministry of justice. Baron Louis to 
that of finance, Cfeneral Gerard to that of war. Admiral de 
Bigny to that of marine, M. Bignon to that of foreign affairs, M. 
Guizot to that of public instruction, and the Duke de Broglie to 
that of the interior. The three latter only were changed : Bignon 
beiog transferred to the department of public instruction, and 
Guizot superseding Broglie as minister of the interior, lilarshal 
Jourdan was named nunister of foreign afi^irs in the place of 
Bignon. Lafayette, however, still continued to exercise a species 
of military dictatorship at the H6tel de Ville; and it was he who 
directed the inundation of National Chiards and populace on Ram- 
bouillet, which scared Charles X. into a precipitate flight, and left 
the government free to be settled without the embarrassment of 
his presence, and without the more dangerous hazard of a civil 
war. Although the old king had abdicated on the express condi- 
tion of his grandson being recognised as his successor, and 
although the Duke of Orleans had probably at first contemplated 
nothing more than a regency, this abdication was inconsistont 
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with the principle of the national sovereignty held to be re-estab- 
lished by the Bevolution ; and it was consequently regarded as of 
no account^ since the dynasty had been already subverted by the 
Bupreme fiat of the authorities of the Hdtel de Yille. 

On the 3d of August, the day originally named for their convo* 
cation by Charles X^ the Chambers were opened by the Lieu- 
tenant-General in peerson. The speech he delivered on this occa- 
sion was one admirably suited to the drcumstances of the mo- 
ment. He extolled the heroic efforts of the Parisians in vindi- 
<»ting their liberties from a deplorable infraction, and in resist- 
ing a violation of the Charter, which had been the rallying-cry 
during the combat, and continued so after the victory. For the 
definace of this CSiarter he had himself 8tepx>ed forward, coming 
into the midst of Paris with his family, and assuming the colours 
which had onc(9 more signalised the triumph of liberty. He re- 
gretted the past, but had confidence in the future, feeling assured ' 
that f^^mce would be henceforth truly free^ and show to Europe 
that in dierishing her own liberties she desired equally the 
lu^pineas and tranquillity of her neighbours. In conclusion, he 
adverted to the act of ab^cation signed by Charles X. and the 
dauphin, which he conceived it his duty to transmit to the Cham- 
bers immediately after their constitution. Vehement applause 
greeted his words, and the sitting was terminated amidst an 
enthusiastic outburst of feeling. 

Notwithstanding this apparent unanimity, the definitive settle- 
ment of a new government was a subject of great doubt and 
difficulty. Various combinations were canvassed, and each had 
^umOTOios partisans. The Republicans were a formidable party, 
not from their strength, which was comparatively insignificant^ 
but from their unscrupulous arts and manoeuvres. Knowing well 
fhe weakness of Lafayette, they were aware that if they could 
thrust him forward as a rival of the Duke of Orleans, he was sure 
to becovie i^eir own eventual tool, to be used as long as he 
was necessary, and then cast aside when they could act more 
decisively for their own purposes. Consequently, as they had 
failed to induce him to declare in favour of a republic^ with him- 
self at the head of it as president, their anxiety was directed to 
prevs^nt the establishment of a government which gave promise 
of stability; and with this view iSiej propounded two schemes of 
very opposite natures. The first was, that the Duke de Bordeaux 
idiould be proclaimed king, the Duke d*Orleans continuing to 
hold the office of Lieutenant-Generai, but that La&yette should 
be regent and commander of the forces — ^an arrangement which 
must necessarily have soon produced a fresh collision of powers. 
The second was, that the Duke of Beichstadt should be pro- 
claimed emperor, with Lafayette as regent. Both of these pro- 
poflttioiui were well designed to promote the views of the B^^bli- 
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cans, whose interest lay in distraction and controversy, since each 
enlisted numerous supporters ; the Boyalists being captivated by 
the idea of Henry V . as king, the Bonapartists by the ultimate pro- 
spect of having restored to them the son of Napoleon. The great 
skill and address of the Duke d'Orleans alone prevented perhaps 
these insidious schemes from working all the mischief they were 
intended to provoke. He devoted himself assiduously to attach to 
him the principal master of the hour — Lafayette ; and succeeded 
the more easily, because the general entertained a natural distrust 
of the Republican leaders, and had a clearer perception of their 
ulterior designs than they gave him credit for. Although of 
Bepublican tendencies, Lafayette was by no means desirous of 
levelling all the orders of society, and retained his original bias in 
favour of a constitution with a king at its head; hetice he was 
charmed with the lajiguage of the Lieutenant-General when he 
spoke to him of ' a monarchy surrounded by Bepublican institu- 
tions/ since it seemed to fulfil all the dreams of his life; and he 
vowed to co-operate heartily in its realisation. Having thus 
gained and efiectually neutrsdised Lafayette, the Duke d'Orleans 
sought also to win even the Republicans themselves ; and by the 
intervention of Thiers, he had an interview with some of their 
leaders, young, ardent, and inexperienced men — Cavaignac, Bas- 
tide, Thomas, and others — ^who talked in the wild and foolish 
strain usual with heated and presumptuous youths. The duke 
treated them with courtesy and dignified forbearance, condescend- 
ing even to reciprocate a reminiscence of Cavaignac, that his 
father had sat in the Convention and voted for the death of .the 
king. He made little impression, however, upon their unfashioned 
minds, and dismissed them, still inflated with their impracticable 
conceits, but considerably daunted by the consciousness that they 
had been in conclave with a man ineffably superior to them- 
selves. 

It was fortunate, indeed, in this critical conjuncture, when the 
slightest untoward incident might have led to incalculable cala- 
mities, that France found not only an accomplished prince to put 
himself at the head of her affairs, whose previous life was replete 
with so many popular recommendations, but had. ready a newly- 
elected legislature, combining the essential conditions to secure it 
a national confidence and respect, f This was the. Chamber of 
Deputies, against which the coup d^etat of the. late government 
had been originally levelled. It contained within it all^.the men 
who had gained eminence for liberal opinions in the. parliamen- 
tary struggle of the last fifteen years, and had claims. on. the 
gratitude even of the conquerors of July, which, they . could 
scarcely venture to repudiate. Hence, although the Republicans 
clamoured for a new. Constituent Assembly, to be chosen by the 
primary Assemblies of the Revolution, by an almost universal 
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consent the Chamber of Deputies wsus held to be invested with 
the capacity to frame a new constitution for France, and this the 
more strongly from the urgent necessity for establishing a defini- 
tive government. * Moreover, in the fbrm of this constitution little 
latitude of choice was left, since the victory having been won in 
(he name of the Charter, it only remained to insure the better 
observance of that compact for the future, to fence it round with 
firmer guarantees, and to amplify its benefits by enlarging its 
scope. Such was the task that devolved on the deputies, and to 
the exclusion of the peers, who could not be ranked as representa- 
tives of the nation, and whose future existence was hoih. uncer- 
tain and precarious. All the popular acts of the Upper Chamber 
during the Restoration were at the time forgotten, and its right 
to co-operate in the revision of the Charter was denied. There^ 
fore a legitimate constituent body being recognised, the principal 
difficulties were removed, and under the pressing exigencies of 
the case, it simply behoved the Chamber of Deputies to execute 
its task with all die rapidity the gravity of such a labour would 
permit. 

Upon a scrutiny for the election of president of the Chamber, 
Casimir-Perier had the greatest number of votes, and his nomi- 
nation was approved by the Lieutenant-General. A Commission 
was appointed from all the bureaux to prepare a report on the 
modifications to be introduced into the Charter, and to which a 
detailed proposition on the subject submitted by M. Berard was 
referred. Meanwhile great agitation prevailed throughout Paris 
touching this new Charter in preparation. Emissaries from the 
clubs, which had sprung up in every quarter of the capital, sought 
to inflame the people by reports that all the consequences of their 
victory were about to be snatched from them ; that priests were 
stiU to remain in the ascendant; that a hereditary peerage was to 
be preserved ; and that, in short, the continuance of privilege, and 
not the reign of equality, was to be the fruit of the Revolution. 
Several journals also indulged in manifestoes on these stirring 
topics, and soon a fermentation was produced, which grew rapidly 
to an alarming height. It failed not to extend to the students 
of the Polytechnic School, who eagerly joined in the fray, and 
were followed by the equally turbulent students of the medical 
and law schools. During the whole of the 6th, excited groups 
collected, as usual, in the streets and squares, and towards even- 
ing moved in the direction of the Palais-Bourbon, in which the 
deputies held their sittings. The students headed and marshalled 
these riotous assemblages, whose cry was, Doton vnth the Chaniber 
of Peers! Down with hereditary right/ Aioay toiih, privUegea! 
The Chamber had just assembled for its evening diet, and Laffitte^ 
one of the vice-presidents, occupied the chair. The noise of the 
approaching masses was heard, and sinister rumours were cir- 
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culnted as to the intentions of the insurgents. It was stdd that 
their vengeance was directed against the depnties, whom th^ 
had sworn to throw into the Seine. In a few moments the crowd 
was on the steps of the building, and threatened to invade the 
hall of sitting. Deep and feaiful yells escaped from it The 
ijhamber of Depuiies is betraying us! resounded in the ears 
of the terrified representatives. Several depnties went oat to 
calm the tumult, but they were unfavourably received, and re- 
turned with dismay on their countenances. At length Lafayette 
and Benjamin Constant were induced to go forih, and at si^t of 
the former ihe rioters uttered shouts of joy and congratulation. 
Lafayette essayed to soothe them by endearing appdiations. 
'^Hy good friends, my dear friends,' he said, 'I beg you to retire, 
■and not by violence to injure the patriotic cause.' They answered 
him with renewed shouts of A has VhfyMiU! We are betrofedl 
He assured them that the hereditary privilege of the peers should 
be abolished ; that they should be curtailed in number ; that a new 
election of deputies should be shortly made ; and that the other 
•demands urged by the more froward and clamorous among them 
43hould in l^e manner be granted. With these assurances the 
students expressed themselves partially satisfied for the time; 
and having thus dictated to the legisliitors of their country, they 
slowly withdrew their belligerent bands. Assuredly there is no 
spectacle so deplorable in the domestic revolutions of France as 
the ov^weening influence exercised by mere striplings, scarcely 
escaped from the ferule of the schoolmaster, heated with the 
blind passions of irreflective youth, animated certainly by the 
generous emotions natural to their age, but too often prompted 
by the evil suggestions of anarchists, who have used them as 
instruments to their own nefarious ends. 

Lafayette returned to his colleagues, and intimated to them 
the conditions upon which he had saved them from the anger 
of their besiegers. The announcement was received with a 
mournful silence; but there was a general cry immediately 
afterwards that all this danger sprung from the provisional state 
of things, and that the government must be definitively settled 
without a moment's delay. In consequence, the report of the 
Commission on the Charter was vociferously called for, and it 
was resolved that the Chamber should sit in permanence until 
it was rendered. Thus urged to expedition, at ten at night the 
Commission, through M. Dupin, presented its report^ which, on 
the motion of Guizot^ was ordered to be printed, distributed 
among the members, and taken into consideration at ten o'clock 
the next morning, to which early hour the Chamber accordingly 
adjourned. 

Early, however, as that hour was, by one of those strange 
proceedings which are common in the transition eras of French 
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revolutionary history, Laffitte and about sixty members ap- 
peared in the hail shortly after eight, two hours earlier^ and 
the sitting was conunenced at half-past eight. Not a jingle re* 
porter was present, and all the public galleries were empty. 
HM. Demar^ay and Cormenin protested against a sovereignty 
being exercised thus furtively, and asked bitterly what sort of 
a king was to be made by this stolen march? Despite Ihese 
taunt^ the discussion was forthwith opened, and the first article, 
which dedared the throne vacant as a consequence of the events 
of the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, and the withdrawal 
of Charles X. and all the members of the elder brandi of the 
royal family from the kingdom, was carried after the mere 
aemblance of a debate. Such was the speed used, indeed, in 
the consideration of this important organic measure^ that in less 
tiian seven hours the whole of the modifications recommended 
in the Charter of 1814 were adopted, including the last and most 
momentous of the resolutions, by which it was declared that 
^the present and universal interest of the French people calls 
to the throne his Boyal Highness Louis-Philippe d'Orleans^ Duke 
of (Means, Lieutenant-Oeneral of the kingdom, and his descen- 
dants in perpetuity from male to male, by <n^er of primogenitm!«, 
and to the perpetual exclusion of females and their descendants.' 
The final vote upon the whole measure gave as a result 219 white 
balls against 33, the number of voters being 252. Immediately 
«fter it was declared, aU the members rose and proceeded in a pro^ 
eession of four abreast to the Palais-Boyal, headed by M. Laffitte. 
The Duke of Orleans was ready to receive them ; and aft^ hearing 
the resolutions read, accepted in a short and affecting speech the 
high dignity they proffered him. He referred to the pain with 
which he tore himself from, the pleasures of the domestic life 
he had hitherto enjoyed, but to the obligation he owed in duty 
to his country he bowed. He accepted the office at their hands 
as the exponents of the national will, and as tendered in con- 
formity to the principles he had professed all his life. Having 
thus elevated a monarch to the vacant throne, the deputies 
saluted with reverence the object of their choice, who returned 
with affability and dignity the grateful homage of his new sub- 
jects, and they retired from his presence with mingled emotions 
of pride and satisfaction. 

Although this nomination of Louis-Philippe d'Orleans to be King 
of the French seemed thus marked by precipitation, it was not in 
reaJity so, but was the result of profound reflection and anxious 
deliberation. The considerations weighing with the prince him* 
self had reference both to his delicate position with regard to the 
elder branch of his family, and to the effect that might be pro* 
duced on the relations of France with foreign powers. He was 
open, to an imputation of treachery on the part of Charles X^ if 
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he took the crown the latter had resigbed to his grandson, after 
the confidence r^osed in him by the abdicated monarch, and 
especially after his own solemn vows of abnegation. Bat the 
imputation was quite unfounded, since it was not through the 
abdication of Charles X. that the crown was offered him, but the 
throne being declared vacant^ he was asked by the representatives 
of the nation to fiU it, and he must either do so, or become him- 
self in all probability likewise an exile. His situation was com- 
pletely changed since his first assumption of the Lieutenant-G^e- 
ralship, when there might be some chance of preserving the throne 
to the young Duke de Bordeaux ; that chance was now wholly 
gone, or if it continued to linger, was fraught with all the dangers 
that were most sought to be avoided. Therefore the situation was 
disentangled of the elder branch altogether; and the question was 
open, both as to the form of the government, and as to the person 
in whom should be vested the headship of the executive power. 
This conclusion was perhaps inevitable from the first, and was 
very likely so contemplated by the Duke d'Orleans, who adopted 
the expedient and incumbent policy of identifying himself with 
the national movement, and so prepared the way undoubtedly for 
his own subsequent elevation. In this he committed no treachery^ 
but simply obeyed the exigencies of a position he could not other- 
wise command ; that he played his part with admirable tact was 
not his fault, but rather his virtue. He held the language, and did 
the acts, suitable to unite in his favour the discordant elements of 
opinion; and whether he had laboured for himself or for his infant 
cousin, he could not have done otherwise but to his own detri- 
ment. His frank adoption of the glorious tricolour was not with 
him an option, but a necessity ; and if he conferred a pension 
on Delisle, the author of the famous hymn of the MarseiUaieey 
coupled with assurances that its stirring stanzas awakened noble 
recollections in his heart, it was an act of policy, as judicious as it 
was generous. His conduct is consistent with the belief that he 
was quite sincere in his declarations, that he had no wish to wear 
the crown ; and if his own conscience were more blimt to the ties 
of family and loyalty which bound him, he had a wife and a sister 
whose reproaches he durst not have provoked by a conduct 
stained with perfidy. These estimable women viewed his accept- 
ance of the royal title with repugnance and apprehension ; nor 
was it until they were both convinced that no other course 
remained, that they gave to it a reluctant consent. They might 
well be averse to forego the charms of a dignified retirement, in 
order to encounter the hazards of a boisterous royalty ; and the 
alternative was not embraced until after many tears had been 
shed, many councils held, many scruples weighed, many expe- 
dients canvassed. 
The position of France with regard to foreign* powers was natu- 
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rally a subject of deep concern with her fiitnre ruler. Not that 
much danger existed of any pretension to interfere in her domes- 
tic afiairs on the part of any of them: although bound by the 
treaties of Paris to uphold the government of the Bourbons, they 
were too glad to escape from so onerous an engagement^ by con- 
struing it to be dependent on the observance of the Constitutional 
Charter of Louis XVIII., from which they were unanimous in 
holding Charles X. had derogated. Mindful of the deplorable 
error of 1792, they were well content to keep aloof from the civil 
broils of France, too happy if they could avoid their contagion ; 
but still they might assume an unfriendly, if not a hostUe attitude, 
should her new government give umbrage to them from its con- 
stitution. Hence it behoved the Duke of Orleans to sound the 
foreign ministers as to the light in which his accession to the 
throne would be viewed by the European courts, as he had no de- 
sire to render it the signal of an injurious isolation or t)f a devas- 
tating war. These ministers had remained in Paris during the 
whole of the insurrection, having in vain applied to the Prince da 
Polignac at its commencement touching the course they ought to 
adopt towards the king to whom they were accredited ; and after 
its successful conclusion, and the abdication of Charles X^ they 
naturally awaited fresh orders from their courts. The determi- 
nation of the British government was taken instantly, and Lord 
Stuart de Bothsay had instructions to intimate that the new king 
of the French would be at once. recognised by England, who had 
too many causes of complaint against Charles X. to care much for 
his downfall. Count Pozzo di Borgo, who possessed a diplomatic 
influence in Europe second only to that of Mettemich, had a 
secret interview with the Duke d'Orleans, in which the latter 
discussed with him at large the eventualities of his acceptance of 
the crown. The Bussian minister was prompt and decisive in his 
opinion. 'Accept^ accept the crown,' he said; *it is the greatest 
service your royal highness can render to Europe and to the cause 
of order and peace.' Such an opinion had naturally great weight 
with the prince, for, independently of the assurance it gave of the 
friendly sentiments of the Bussian court, it served to acquit him 
of any charge of mere duplicity or ambition that might be brought 
against him. The opinions of the Austrian and Prussian minis* 
ters were equally. favourable, and all concurred in recommending 
a speedy termination to the provisional state of affairs, which by 
its continuance was alwaj^s a source of danger. Thus fortified 
and emboldened, the prince had no longer any reason to hesi- 
tate, and he formed a determinate resolution to take upon him- 
self the perilous burthen of a revolutionary royalty. 

In the universal eagerness to end the provisional, and enter 
upon the definitive condition of the government, the Chamber of 
Deputies had not waited for the concurrence of the other branch 
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of the legislature in its organic resolutions before carrjing them 
into practical effect. Those resolutions were, however, communi- 
cated on the afternoon of the 7th to the Chamber of Peers, sitting 
at the Luxembourg under the presidency of the Baron Pasquier^ 
whom the Lieutenant-General had substituted for the ex-chancel- 
lor Marquis de Pastoret. There were 114 peers present^ and the 
Due deChoiseul proposed that an immediate vote should be taken 
without discussion on the < Declaration ' of the deputies, as their 
resolutions were called ; but this was overruled, and an adjourn- 
ment took place until the following day. Two of the articles 
adopted by the deputies struck the Upper Chamber two serious 
blows. By the firsts the hereditary character of the peerage was 
abolished ; and by the second, all the nominations of peers made 
by Chaiies X. were annulled. These were the terms demanded 
by the students in their treaty with Lafayette on the steps of the 
Palais-Bourbon, and bitter as the conditions were, the peers were 
fieun to agree to them. With a laudable self-sacrifice, the pro- 
scribed members of the Chamber voluntarily refrained from 
attending, whereby their colleagues were spared the painful ne- 
cessity of formally excluding them. Talleyrand, Broglie, and Pas- 
quier had, by private negotiations, overcome all difficulties and 
repugnances, and the sitting of the 8th was expected to pass over 
with a quiet acquiescence in the Declaration. But Chateaubriand 
appeared, and threw around the dying Chamber the effulgence of 
his briiliant oratory. His speech was one of those masterpieces 
wMch sprung so spontaneously from his extraordinary genius; and 
whilst abjuring the new monarchy, and throwing upon it an in- 
effable disdain, he visited with biting censure the infatuated minis- 
ters who had ruined the Bourbon throne, and extoUed the heroism 
of those civic bands, of the youths who had shown themselves 
giants, in the victory they had won over an imbecile tyranny. He 
pronounced a warm eulogium on the liberty of the press, which 
he invoked as the only weapon now left to him as a conscientious 
champion of legitimacy ; and such was the fervour his generous 
eloquence excited, even when pleading in the heart of in8urre<s 
tionary Paris the cause of the fallen royalty, that all voices were 
joined in loud and unanimous applause. But beyond a masterly 
vindication of himself, he effected nothing by his oratory; the 
Declaration was adopted by a majority of 89 to 10, with the 
exception of the article as to the peers of Charles X.'s creation^ 
upon which the Chamber declared itself incompetent to decide. 
Baron Pasquier immediately repaired at the head of a deputation 
to the Palais-Boyal, where in a formal speech he communicated 
the adhesion of the peers to the Declaration of the deputies. 

On the following day, Monday, the 9th of August, a solemn 
sitting of the two Chambers was held at the Palais-Bourbon. A 
throne was erected at the extremity of the haU^ hung around yfiik 
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tricolmired flags, and surmounted with a crimson canopy. In froni^ 
of it were placed three chairs, designed for the king and his two 
eldest sons. In a gallery were seated the queen and her bloom* 
ing daughters, then in the very spring-time of youth. As soon 
as the king entered, he uncovered, but immediately afterwards 
put on his hat, and desired the members of the two Chambera 
to resume their seats ; thus departing from the etiquette of the 
Bestoration, in which the king addressed himself to the peers 
only, and spoke to the deputies through the chancellor, who said 
to them, * Gentlemen, the king permits that you be seated.' So 
sudden and unprepared was the whole scene, that the title of the 
new monarch was not known, and whispers ran round as to 
whether it was Louis XIX. or Philip YII. ; but the king himself 
terminated the doubt by exclaiming audibly during the reading 
of the Declaration, Louis-Philippe, and by that name he was 
vociferously saluted. Casimir-Perier read the Declaration in a 
clear and firm voice, and was followed by Pasquier with the Act 
of Adhesion on the part of the peers. Then the king arose and 
thus spoke i—^ 

< Gentlemen Peers and Deputies— I have read with deep at- 
tention the Declaration of the Chamber of Deputies, and the Act 
of Adhesion of the Chamber of Peers ; I have weighed and medi- 
tated all its expressions. I accept without restriction or reserve 
the clauses and engagements which this Declaration contains, and 
the title of King of the French which it confers on me, and I 
am ready to swear their due observance.' 

Dupout de I'Eure, keeper of the seals, handed him the formula 
of the oath, and he pronounced it with a touching emphasis. ' In 
the presence of God I swear to observe faithMly the Consti- 
tutional Charter, with the changes and modifications set forth in 
the Declaration of the Chamber of Deputies ; to govern only by 
the laws, and according to the laws ; to cause fair and exact justice 
to be rendered to every one according to his right ; and to act in 
aU things solely with a view to the interest^ ih» welfare, and the 
glory of the fSrench people.' Such was the oath taken by King 
Louis-Philippe on the great day of his inauguration. 

The chair of the king was removed and placed on the throne, to 
which he ascended a]fter signing in triplicate the Declaratfon 
and his own oath. Four marshals stood on the steps, holding 
severally the sceptre, the crown, the sword, and the hand of jus- 
tice, the symbols of sovereignty. From the throne he again spoke^ 
saying with an earnest but unembarrassed mien : * I have just con- 
secrated a great act. I am profoundly sensible of all the extent 
of the duties it imposes on me. I feel conscious that I will fulfil 
them. It is with full confidence that I have accepted the com- 
pact proposed to me. I was extremely desirous of never occa- 
Syiug the throne to which the national wish has called me; the 
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violation of the Charter overthrew all, and it was necessary to 
restore the action of the laws, for which it was the function of the 
Chamhers to provide. Tou have done so, gentlemen ; the pru- 
dent modifications you have introduced into the Charter guaran- 
tee the security of the future, and France, I trust, will he happy 
at home, and respected ahros^d, and the peace of Europe will he 
more and more assured.' These words were responded to with 
renewed plaudits, and with reiterated cries of Vive Louis- 
Philippel An inmiense concourse of people was outside await- 
ing his return to the Palais -Boyal, and he was accompanied by 
enthusiastic shouts of joy and attachment. Bands played through- 
out the procession the national h3nnn of the MarseiUadse, tri- 
coloured banners waved from every. window, cannons vomited 
their deafening roar, and all was high jubilee as he passed smiling 
on his way this Citizen King of the Barricades. 

Thus was consummated the closing act of the Bevolution of 
1830, forming in its final catastrophe a close parody on the 
Bevolution of 1688, since even the Bill of Bights found its fellow 
in the famous Declaration of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
prince thus elevated to the throne of France was one of the most 
remarkable men that have appeared in any age or country. As 
the eldest son of the sixth Duke d'Orleans in descent from Mon- 
sieur, the brother of Louis XIY., he enjoyed the title under the 
old regime of the Duke de Chartres. He stood in the direct line 
from Henry lY., and had as a common ancestor with the elder 
branch of the Bourbons the weak and unfortunate son of that 
popular monarch, Louis XIII. Notwithstanding the deplorable 
vices of his father, the too-notorious £galit€, he received a careful 
education ; and under the tuition of Madame de Genlis, imbibed 
all the liberal ideas which marked the philosophical era of the 
eighteenth century. At the outbreak of the Bevolution in 1789, 
he was in his sixteenth year, and with all the ardour of youth he 
embraced its generous principles. In the ferment of that extra- 
ordinary period, when all rushed headlong into the revolutionary 
vortex, it was difficult for him, with the examples around him, to 
resist the universal impulse ; yet even at that time he was dis- 
tinguished for a prudent, modest, and sober deportment^ which 
placed him in stnking contrast with his unhappy parent. Un- 
sullied by any of the crimes of the Bevolution, he joined the 
standard of Dumouriez in 1792, and was present at both the 
battles of Yalmy and Jemmappes, the latter of which he assisted 
in a great measure to gain. At this time he professed all the Be- 
publican doctrines of the day, and laying aside his hereditary title, 
assumed the appellation of ' Egalit6 the younger.' But the atroci- 
ties of the Jacobins soon opened his eyes to the merits of French 
Bepublicanism, and to save his life, he joined Dumouriez in his 
flight to the Austrian head-quarters^ where he was very coldly 
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jreceiTed. He sabsequenily repaired to Switzerland, almost the 
only neutral country in Europe ; and there, being destitute of other 
means of existence, he nobly sought a livelihood by teaching 
languages and mathematics in the college of Beichenau. In this 
obscure situation he passed under the English name of Corby ; but 
the disguise failed to shield him from the suspicious observation 
of the French agents, and he was induced to consult his personal 
safety by taking refuge in Sweden, in which country he travelled 
to the very extremity of Lapland. Some small pecuniary means 
were at his disposal at this period, and, as has been previously 
stated, upon the invitation of the Directory he left Sweden for 
America^ the greater part of the northern continent of which he 
traversed with his brothers Montpensier and Beaujolais. After 
the lapse of some years thus spent in exploring the wonders of 
the new world, and in studying the habits and institutions of the 
people who were then only in the cradle of their greatness, he 
returned to Europe, and sought an asylum in England^ which had 
become the only spot of Europe where a political refugee could 
hope to find a secure shelter. Here he became reconciled to the 
two princes of the elder branch of his family, who bore against 
him a bitter repugnance from his previous associd.tions ; and here 
also he lost his eldest brother, who died of consumption in 1807. 
His youngest brother Beauj<^ais, having evinced symptoms of 
the same fatal complaint, he removed with him to Malta for the 
benefit of a milder climate — but too late. The young prince died 
in May 1808, to the inexpressible grief of the melancholy and 
stricken exile. After this bereavement^ he had only his sister 
Adelaide left of all his father's fiamily; and she, after under- 
going many singular hardships and privations, was at that time 
xesiiting in Messina, under the protection of the Bourbons of 
Ifaples. Thither he repaired to see her, for a very tender attach- 
ment united them in fraternal love, which their misfortunes and 
deprivations tended naturally to increase. From Messina he 
accompanied Prince Leopold of Naples to Gibraltar, with the 
view of aiding Ferdinand in his resistance to Napoleon; but this 
heroic purpose was defeated by the perfidies of Bayonne, which 
transferred the Spanish prince to the custody of the Imperial 
oppressor. Upon his return from this abortive expedition, he 
succeeded in obtaining the hand of the Princess Maria- Amelia, 
daughter of the king of Naples, whose dominions were then re- 
duced to the island of Sicily, which he was enabled to hold only 
hj the naval protection of !^gland. Subsequently, he sought an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself in the Spanish war of inde- 
pendence; but his endeavours were not encouraged either by the 
Junta of Cadiz or by the British general, and he was, fortunately 
for himself, constrained to abandon his chivalric purpose. It 
would have marred his pretensions in 1830 if he had ever borne 
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anas agaiasi tike eagles of Iftanee^ eyen in tlie Miest of causes-^ 
and it was better that lie awaited in peaceable retirement ait 
Paleraie tbe advent of the BeatoraitkBiy wbi^ re|Jlaced Mm in 
the rank and poeition of a French ptinee^ and restored him te 
his l<mg^lo8t country. 

Such were the extraordmsrj yidsBitodes ihnragh which Lotnv- 
Phili]^ d'Orleans had passed in his way to the tihsrone of France. 
The son of the wealthiest but most dissolute prince of his age, he 
had been reduced to the extremity of poverty, and in a foreign 
country been compelled to earn has bread by the exercise of talents 
he had cultivated simply for the adornment oi his high station. 
Over many lands he had travelled, ever a cioee and intdSgeni 
observer; and had retried the finiits of an experience as vari^ as 
perhaps ever fell to the lot of any mortal. In all his struggles 
and adversides he had borne an honourable character, nor had 
ihe least taint been breathed by calumny itself against his iasr 
reputation. AAer his restoration to his hereditaiy wealth and 
dignity, he displayed all the pnideDoe and discretion which were 
required from him in a very delicateposition. He abstained from 
active participation in any political co n tr o vers i es ; and al&ongh he 
kept up an intercourse with tiie leaders of iiie Liberal party, and 
was always regarded as more or less associated wi1& them, he 
never assumed an attitude in the least degree ofkaaaYe to the 
government either of Louis XVIII. or of Chsries SL, with the latter 
of wh<Hn, indeed, he lived on terms of almost friendly intimacy. 
He passed great part of his time at Neuflly, a charming retreat a 
few nules from Paris, where he enjoyed the most exquisite of 
blessings in the society of an ainiable and beloved wife, and of 
his mucb-dbierished sister. His union with the Frincess of Ifaplea 
had been crowned with a frnitful issue, and at the time of hia 
accession to the throne he had a progeny of no less than five sons 
and three daughters. Three of Uiese had been bom at Fslermo^ 
two at Pads, and three at Neuilly. The sons were die Duke de 
Ohartres (by the Novation of his father become Duke cPOrleans), 
bom in 1810; the Duke de' Nemours, bom in 1814; the Prince de 
Joinvilk^ bom in 1818; the Duke d'Aumaie, bora in 1822; the 
Duke de Montpensier, bom in 1824. The three daughters, Lonisuy 
Haria-Christinay and MariarGlementinarOaroline, were bom in 
1812, 1813» and 1817, and were dustinguished by the titles respec- 
tively of Mademoiselles D'Orleans, £^ Yalois, and De Beanjolais. 
These children were all remarkable for great personal beauty, 
and rarely has a monarch been snnounded by sudi numerous and 
brilliant props to sustain and adorn his tfannte.* 

The government of which Louis-Philippe had become the head, 
was based upon the Charter of 1814 granted by Louis XTIII. of 
his sovereign will and pleasm^ and which had been modified 
both by royal ordinances and by acts of the legii^tnre duziog 
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ike two previous reigiuL But whitei this Charter -was taken astiie 
ha&a of the new constitiition developed for France, its character 
was esseatially changed from the one impressed upon it by Louis 
XYIII. It was no longer a concession granted, but a right exer- 
cised and a compact enjoined. It proceeded on the {ndndple of 
the sovereignty of the nation, and was promulgated in the name 
of the king and tJue two Chamben^ <tf Peers and Deputies. The 
alterations it introduced were very considerable doubtless, but 
not so violently democratical as mighi^ under the circumstances, 
have been expected. The chief among them were as to the 
Outmber of Peers — ^that for the future Sie king should have the 
power of nominating to the peerage only men reconmiended by a 
series of services in the various departments of the State and ad- 
miniatration, the members of the four Academies, manufacturer^ 
merchants, and bankers paying 3000 francs of yearly taxes, after 
being six years members of a council-general or a chamber of 
commerce, or having been named deputies or judges of a tribunal 
of commerce. The dignity was to be conferred for life only, and 
was not transmissible to heirs. No pension, allowance, or dotation 
was hereafter to be attached to the peerage, and no member could 
.at in the Chamber before he'was twenty-five years of age,or exar- 
cise the privilege of voting until he had completed his thirtieth year. 
The princes of the blood were peers by right of birth; and over 
the deliberations of the Chamber the chancellor of France pre- 
sided, or in his absence a peer nominated by the king. 

As to the Chamber of Deputies, it was to be elected henceforth 
for five years, and each number was to be at least thirty years 
old. Freedoni from arrest was secured to the members during 
the continuance of each session, and for six weeks before and 
after it. The provisions tondxing the elections were not em- 
bodied in the Charter, but were made the subject of a law finally, 
passed on the i9th April 1831. By this law the number of the 
deputies was in future fixed at 459, distributed among the eighty- 
six departments according to their extent and population. The 
qualification of electors was to be payment of 200 francs in direct 
taxes yearly, and the completion of twenty-five years from birth. 
The elections were to be made direct in electoral colleges as- 
sembled by arrondissement, and the presidents of these colleges 
were to be chosen by the elect(»s. The electoral lists were to be 
revised and published every year, and minute precautions were 
prescribed to prevent frauds in their composition. The qualification 
of a deputy, besides his age of thirty years, was fixed at the pay- 
ment of 500 francs of direct taxes ; and certain functionaries were 
declared ineligible, such as prefects, sub-prefects, receivers-general, 
&e. The Chiunber was to be convoked at least once a year, and 
no taxes could be imposed or levied without its concurrence. No 
salary or aUowance was attadhed to the office of deputy. The 
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inimsters of the crown might sit as members ; but whether mem- 
bers or not, they were entitled to be heard whenever they de- 
manded leave to speak. Every member appointed to a place with 
a salary attached, vacated his seat, and required to be re-elected. 
Such were the principsd provisions of the new electoral law which 
sprung out of the Bevolution of 1830, and which limited the 
electoral body to less than 200,000 in number for a population of 
upwards of 30,000,000 of souls. 

With regard to the press, the only articles respecting it in the 
Charter were a declaration of the right of every Frenchman to 
publish his opinions, if not in contravention of the law, and of the 
x;ensorship being for ever abolished. But in the subsequent 
session a law was passed regulating this difficult subject of the 
press, in which, beyond the deposit of caution-money, and the 
registration of proprietors and editors, no restriction was imposed 
on the free publication of all journals and other writings. For 
seditious articles, libels, or other offences against the laws, trial 
by jury was in all instances to be observed, except in cases of 
contumacy, which the presidents of the Courts of Assize were 
empowered to adjudicate upon without the intervention of a jury. 
The deposit required was very considerable, nevertheless, being 
an inscription of rentes to the extent of 2400 francs (£96 sterling) 
for all papers published oftener than twice a week, three-fourths 
of that amount for publications appearing only twice a week, half 
for weekly periodicals, and a fourth ror monthly. Provincial 
journals were required to make a deposit of 800 francs (£32) of 
rentes in towns containing 50,000 inhabitants and upwards ; and 
of 500 francs in towns of less magnitude, if they were published 
daily; and half those amounts respectively if they appeared at 
more distant intervals. To establish a daily paper in the metro- 
polis, therefore, it was requisite that the undertakers of the enter- 
prise should sink, as it were, a capital of £1500 or £2000, accord- 
ing to the market value of rentes at the time, to be answerable 
for any fines they might subisequently incur. For semi-weekly 
and weekly journals, the capital required was proportionately 
less ; but such heavy deposits must necessarily be a serious draw- 
back to the multiplication of journals, whether political, literary, 
or scientific. In addition, they were subject to a stamp duty of 
six centimes for each sheet of a certain size, and of three 
centimes for each separate half sheet. Thus it must be con- 
fessed that if the press received substantial guarantees for its 
practical freedom against oppressive thraldom, its extension or 
popularisation was clearly not an object or a consequence of the 
Bevolution of July. 

As the domestic institutions of France received their definitive 
development at this period of her history, matured as they had 
become in the crucibles of her different governments since 17S9, 
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it is fitting they should be her^ reviewed^ in order to the ducida* 
tion of many topics -which might otherwise be obscure to the 
apprehension. And first as to the administrative oiganisation, 
-which -was of a complex, but highly efficient character. France 
being limited to the territory she embraced in 1790, remained 
divided into the eighty-six departments originally parcelled out 
by the National Assembly at the instance of Sieyes, -whose glory- 
it was to have first conceived the idea of those advantageous 
circumscriptions. They answer to the coimties of Great Britain, 
except that they are more equal in size^ and more apportioned to 
the natural divisions of the soil. Their names were generally 
derived from the principal features of their landscapes, whether 
rivers or chains of mountains. They were subdi-vided into arron- 
dissements or circles, of which there were in the whole 363| 
which were again subdi-vided into cantons, of which there were 
52834^ which underwent the last subdivision into communes, of 
which there were in the whole kingdom no less than 37,234. At 
the head of each department was placed a prefect, who was the 
supreme executive magistrate -within his jurisdiction. He was 
appointed by the king, and had a salary varying . from 40,000 
francs to 10,000, according to the extent and population of his 
department. In the exercise of his functions he was assisted by 
councillors of prefecture, who were all like-wise nominated by the 
cro-wn. Once a year, or ofibener, if necessary, he convoked a 
council -general, the members of which were elected in the 
cantons, one for each, by the parliamentary electors, and by the 
persons inscribed on the jury-lists. These members required to 
be twenty-five years of age, and must likewise have paid for at 
least a year 200 francs of direct taxes in the department. The 
functions of the councU-general were to audit the accounts of .the 
prefect, to vote the budget of the department, to assess the direct 
taxes upon localities, to decide upon the formation of public roads, 
and to transact other business relative to the department They 
were not allowed to pass any resolutions out of the strict line of 
their duties, and they could be dissolved by the minister or pre- 
fect if they attempted to transgress those confined limits. They 
were elected for nine years, but were renewable by a third every 
three years. Beneath the prefect were the sub-prefects, generally 
one to each arrondissement^ who enjoyed salaries of 4000 francs 
each, and were also appointed by the government. To each sub- 
prefecture were attached councillors of arrondissement, nominated 
by the government^ and councils of arrondissement whose mem- 
bers were chosen in the cantons precisely in the same manner as 
the members of the councils-general, oidy their qualification was 
reduced to the payment of 150 francs of yearly taxes. At the 
head of each canton was a juge de paix, or justice of the peaoe, 
who, besides his administrative functions, decided civU disputes 
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of small anumni^ and arbitrated in petty differences between 
neighbonrs. These j/ugea de paix were all nominated by the 
crown, as were likewise the mayors of the communes and their 
adjuncts, who stood lowest in the scale of this administrative 
hierarchy. But they must have been chosen as members of the 
taunidpal council, which was assigned to each commune, and which 
ocmsisted of from ten members to thirty-six, according to the popu- 
lation. The members of the municipal council were elected by 
the notabilities of tiie commune, including all the department^ 
electors, officers of the National Guard, doctors, surgeons, lawyers^ 
members and cmrespond^its of the Academy, and the highest- 
taxed citizens, who were to form at least one-tenth of the inhabi- 
tants in oonmimies containing 1000 souls and less, with 5 per 
cent, additional for populations up to 5000, 4 per cent, up to 15,000, 
and 3 per cent, for all above 15,000. The fimctions of the muni- 
cipal councils were strictly local and administrative, not partak- 
ing in the slightest degree of a political character; and they 
might be dissolved at any moment by the king at the instance of 
the prefect. They sat four times in the year in ordinary session 
for ten days at a time ; and they might be convoked by the pre- 
fect for extraordinary sessions upon the special application of the 
mayor or his adjuncts. Such was the constitution of the depart- 
ment as finally manipulated after the Bevolution of 1830. 

For the 8tate at large was the Council of State — an institution 
devised by Sieyes in the Constitution of the year VIII., and in- 
vested by Napdeon under the Consulate with extraordinary 
powers. It was composed, for ordinary service, of thirty coun- 
cillorB, thirty masters of requests, and twenty-four auditors. Its 
general meetings were presided over by the keeper of the seals, 
and they generally took place in the presence of the king, who 
was seated <m a throne placed behind the president. For work- 
ing purposes it was divided into five principal committees : — 1^ 
Of legislation, for the discussion and framing of projects of law; 
2dly, Of war and marine ; Mly,Ofthe interior and public instruc- 
tion ; ^tJUpf Of commerce, agriculture, and public works ; 5thly, Of 
finance. The ministers of the respective departments presided 
over these committees, in which all the more executory and 
administrative afiairs of the government were deliberated and 
decided upon, and upon whose reports the royal ordinances were 
generally founded. Besides these five committees, there was a 
sixth, devoted exclusively to matters of administrative litigation 
occurring between rival functionaries, or between individuals and 
public officers, the merits whereof it Investigated, and gave upon 
them a final decision, from which there was no appeal. The 
ministers and councillors of State alone deliberated and voted 
on measures submitted to the council; the masters of requests 
simply gave their opinions when asked for them; and the aadi- 
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tors attended the eoamiiiitees meiely in the capacity of listenerE^ 
ixnlesB when they had been employed to draw up reports, wiiich 
they were permitted to expUin and support The councillors of 
State had eat^ a salary of 12^)00 francs, and the masters of 
requests one of 6000 ; the auditors received no pay, being, as it 
were, on their apprenticeship; aevertheless the appointment was 
much coveted by yonng advocates, who thus got themselves on 
the sore road of promotion— first to be masters of requests, and 
then counciUoFB ef State themselves. 

The council or cabinet of ministers was quite distinct from the 
Council of State. This consisted of nine ministers, who formed 
the responsible advisers of the <nx>wn. To each was assigned a 
principal department of the government, of which they were col« 
lectively the body and the expression. These were all men neces- 
sarily of the highest political importance, and could owe to that 
mjftuence only their elevated position. Although nominated by 
the king, they were in reality dependent, on the majority of the 
Chamber of Depntiee, and must possess the confidence of that 
body, or withdraw from the royal councils, according to the ap- 
proved theory of constitutional monarchies. Independently of 
magnificent hotels iq>propriated to the several ministries, these 
eminoit penonages sill enjoyed appomtments of 120,000 francs 
each, with the exception of the minister of foreign affairs, who, 
from the greater expenditure entailed upon him in diplomatic 
^Bitertainments, was allowed a saUry of 150,000 francs. Each of 
the ministers had imder him numerous directors -general and 
eeeretaries-general, whose several salaries varied from 40,000 to 
50,000 francs. The extent of patronage exercised by them was 
enormous^ for never was such a swarm of functionaries known to 
exist under any government as under the French in every phase 
of its manifold mutations. 

n. The judicial organization was vast and cumbrous, but 
singularly efiective for the satisfactory and speedy administration 
of justice. The admirable arrangement of the laws into codes, 
which was the magnificent work of Napoleon, facilitated and 
flimplified their appUcation in an extraordinary manner. These 
codes were six in number, and. each contained within itself the 
entire law ai^licable to its title, set forth in clear, precise, and 
scientific foim. They were the Civil Code, the Code of Civil 
Procedure, the Code of Commerce, the Code of Criminal Prose- 
cution, the Penal Code, and the Forest Code. Not since the days 
of Justinian has any country possessed so perfect a system of 
jurisprudence as the French in i&ese codes, which are disentangled 
of all the rubbish accumulated through the darkness of ages, and 
afford to forensic arguments a higher scope and play, since there 
is no room allowed for contemptible quibbles and subtleties, 
which fiwm the staple elements of pleading in British courts of 
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justice. The supreme court in France was the Court of Cassation,, 
being exclusively a court of appeal. It consisted of forty-eight 
judges, divided into three chambers of sixteen each, with separate 
and defined jurisdictions, . called respectively the Chamber, of 
Bequests, the Civil Chamber, and the Criminal Chamber. From 
time to time the judges of these different sections were inter- 
mingled as determined by ballot, and they elected their several 
presidents for three years. The appeals to the Court of Cassa- 
tion were never on matters of fiict, but solely touching the inter- 
pretation of the law, and as to conflicts of jurisdiction between 
inferior courts. In cases where new trials were directed, it 
always remitted them, not to the court in which the cause had 
been first decided, but to another court of equal rank. The 
judges of this supreme court had each a salary of 20,000 francs 
(£800), the first president having 10,000 francs additional, and 
each of the sectional presidents 6000 francs additional; the 
govemment-conmiiBsary attached to the court had likewise a 
salary of 25,000 francs. The Court of Accounts (Cour des 
Comptes) stood next in dignity to the Court of Cassation, and 
consisted of a first president^ three puisne presidents, eighteen 
masters of accounts, and an unlimited number of referendaries, 
with a procureur-general and a chief-registrar (greffieiven-chef). 
The functions of this court had reference exclusively to the 
public accounts not only of the State, but also of the departments 
and communes, of receivers-general, and of all administrators, 
civil and military, thi^ough whose hands any public monies 
passed. These accounts had all to be deposited with its re- 
gistrar, and examined by the referendaries, who made minute 
reports upon them. All disputes, furthetrmore, arising out of 
fiscal matters, whether between functionaries or between. indivi- 
duals and public ofiicers, fell naturally to the cognisance of this 
court. The first president had an income of 30,000 francs, the 
other presidents each 20,000, the procureur-general 20,000, the 
masters of accounts 13,000, the referendaries of the first class 6000, 
and those of the second class 2400. Of these latter officers there 
were usually between 80 and 100 belonging to the Court of 
Accounts. Such was the scale upon which this. peculiar tribunal 
was established by Napoleon in 1807 ; and it still remained sub- 
stantially in the same flourishing condition — ample in. its dignities, 
rich in its appointments, and all-pervading in its jurisdiction. 

The Boyal Courts formed the principal practical judicatories of 
the country. They were twenty-seven in number, and sat in the 
chief towns of the kingdom, l^e judges belonging to them were 
very numerous, that of Paris alone having fifty attached to it, and 
the whole number amounting to between 800 and 900. They 
were divided into separate chambers, to one of which were 
assigned the functions of the English grand-jury — namely, to 
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determine npon ihe trial of bills of indictment. The others 
-were for the adjudication of civil and criminal cases brought 
before them on appeal, as no original suit or indictment could be 
tried before them. Out of these Boyal Courts were formed the 
Cours d' Assize, or Assize Courts^ which were held every three 
months in all Uie principal towns for the trial of criminals. In 
the latter, the jury was an important feature, taken from the 
English law, but without the senseless rule of demanding una* 
nimity in its findings. A majority was sufficient to convict a 
prisoner; but the judges might grant a new trial in cases of a 
£lose division, or even direct an acquittal if a majority of them 
coincided with the minority of the juiy. It is oiUy in criminal 
cases that the jury has been introduced into France, and it will 
probably never be applied to the trial of civil causes. The pre- 
sidents of the Royal Courts had salaries varying from 20,000 
francs to less than 10,000, according to the popi^ations within 
their jurisdictions; the inferior judges, or councillors, as they 
were called, having minor appointments ranging frt>m 10,000 to 
2000 francs (£400 to £80). In addition to the actual judges were 
auditor-councillors, who occasionally assisted in trials when of 
the requisite age ; and to every Royal Court was attached a pro- 
cureur-general, who. executed the office of a public prosecutor. 

Next in rotation stood the Tribunals of First Instance (Tri- 
bunaux de Premiere Instance), which were nearly as numerous 
as the arrondissements, and comprised nearly 3000 administrators 
of justice, enjoying allowances from the State varying fit)m 6000 
francs to 2000. These were formed of judges and substitute- 
judges, differing in number according to the population of the 
localities, never exceeding twelve except in Paris, and they were 
divided into chambers for the quicker despatch of business. la 
these courts all actions must be first brought, and their judgment 
was final in cases where the sum in dispiite did not exceed 1500 
^-ancs (£60), or the property contested was not of greater yearly 
valiie than 60 francs (£2, 8s. Od.). The Courts of Correctional 
Police were . branches of these Tribunals of First Instance, and 
they had immediate cognisance of all offences falling short of 
capital crimes, and could inflict fines, and sentence to terms of 
imprisonment extending to five years. 

Lowest in the grade of judicial functionaries was the humble 
but inestimable officer known as the juge de paix, or justice of 
the peace. He was a very difierent person from the fox-hunting 
squire in England, who, under tlie same appellation, but without 
the smallest prior legal instruction, is intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the law among his neighbours, and who is principally 
occupied in sending peasants to jail for infractions of the ini- 
quitous game-laws, the fitting adjunct of the yet more iniquitous 
corn-laws. The duties of the French justice were of a much 
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nobler, more wlicdeBoiBe, and more beseficial dharacier, Imag 
directed to the recofndlemeiit of differences among; the people <^ 
hiB district) hearing and adjudicating their petty comjdaints at a 
very small cost, and giving definitive judgment in disputes not 
exceeding 50 francs or £2 sterling in amounts All intendn^ 
litigants were required first te make an attempt at a settlement 
•of their controvenaes before this justice of the peace, who 
mediated between them, and dismissed them to wage their wai> 
fere only when he failed to smooth them to a peaceful, com- 
promise. This invaluable functionary sat in every canicMi of 
France, and enjoyed the same salary as the judges of the Tri- 
bunal of First Instanee, which varied according to circumstances. 
It may with truth be said that he was the means of bringing 
justice home to the door of every man, and especially of the poor 
and weakly, of whom he was the natural guardian and proteetor. 
Yet he, of all the judges appointed by the king, was alone re- 
movable from office, according to a provision of the Charts of 
1830, which expressly provided for the irremovability of all 
judicial functionaries owing their nomination to the erown. 

Tribunals of Commerce for the summary determination of 
matters relative to trade were established in all the towns of 
France of- the least consequence, the judges of which varied in 
number from two to fourteen. Their jurisdiction extended to 
questions (^indefinite amount^ but their dedsions were final only 
in cases where the principal sum in die^te did not exceed 1500 
francs (£00), or where the parties had previouidy agreed to acc^t 
their judgmtMits as definitive. The judges were chosen in as- 
semblies of the notable traders in each town, and were com- 
mercial men of eminence, recommended by their standing in 
the commercial commanity, their probity, and their talents. The 
appointment was purely honorary, the members of the Tribonal 
receiving no salaries for the performance of their duties. 

III. The ecclesiastical establishment of France naturally pai^ 
took the same hierarchical character as the admioistrative and 
judicial organizations. The old feudal Church, one of the stand- 
ing scandals of Christianity in' Europe, had been utterly swept 
away, and there were no more lori^y prelates loui^fing in 
sumptuous palaces, wallowing in a hideous magnificence^ cringe 
ing in the vestibules of the court to gain more lucre, more 
pelf, and yet venturing to call themselves the ministers of the 
meek and humbte Saviour, who had said in his Divine tongue : 
*And I say unto you. It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of Qod.' Yes, tiiat national imquity was gone, and all 
the enormous property accumulated under its nnhallowed 
wing had been diverted into refreshing channels, and distri- 
buted among a Umving and happy peasantry. Jjol its down** 
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fiill, itowdrery H cmshed religion itself under its mins, so odious 
had it made by its Tices the purest of creeds ; and it was the 
tnest difficult of all the mighty tasks imposed upon Napoleon 
mtder the Consulate, to restore religion again among the be- 
nighted Bepublicans. By his Concordat with the Pope, however, 
he succeeded in re-establishing the Catholic Church in France 
upon an entirely new basis, maSdng it dependent solely upon the 
State for the maintenance of its ministers. Under the Beston^ 
iion, and particularly under the reign of Charles X^ this church 
had again attempted to play a political part, and to grasp power 
and wealtii; but it had only thereby incurred for itself the hatred 
of the nation, and damaged the cause of royalty by its ambition 
and cupidity. Under the Charter of 1830 it was still preserved, 
an exjMress article declaring that ' the ministers of the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Bonuin region, professed by the majority of 
Frenchmen, and those of other Christian creeds, shall receive 
stipends from the public treasuiy.' The State, therefore, pays the 
ministws of all persuasions in^fferently, but the Catholic only 
is held to be t^ estabUdied Church of the country. AH tlM 
ancient cathedrals and diurc^es throughout the land were in the 
possession of the favoured establisJmient, and these the govern* 
ment likewise maintained in all needful repairs. 

By the Concordat concluded between the Pope and Louis 
XVill^ forty new sees were to be erected in Prance beyond 
tiiose created by Napoleon ; but this measure was never carried 
into anything like fall effect, from the impossibility at the time 
of getting the necessary funds voted by the Chamber of Deputies. 
Ccmsequentiy there were permanently instituted only fourteen 
archlMshops^ and sixty-six bishops, some four or five of the former 
being gensrally cardinals. The inferior clergy consisted of 164 
vicars-general, GSO canons, 30,177 beneficed ministers (cur^ cund 
curis desservans), and 6184 vicars or curates. The stipend of a 
cardinal-archlnshop was 30,000 firancs, that of an archbishop 
20,000, and that of a bishop 15,000 (;C1200, £800, and £600 re* 
speetively). The working clergy had very poor allowances, the 
l^ffaest stipend of a cur6 being 1500 firancs (£60), and some of 
them having scarcely half that sum. The entire cost of the 
establishment to the State, including grants to seminaries, aids 
to missionaEies^ the repairs of churches, the maintenance of 
cathedral chapters and choirs, usually averaged about 34,000,000 
annually, or about £1,400,000 sterling. In addition were the 
allowances to Protestant pastors and Jewish rabbis, who ab- 
sorbed between them upwards of 1,000,000 more ; so that France 
eontinned to pay for the services ai religion nearly £1,500,000 
sterling per annum. 
The incomes of the French clergy, therefore, are about the 
smallest in any established Church professedly upheld by the 
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State:* but thej are not the less deserving, efficient, or zealous 
ministers of religion on that account. Improved by experience, 
and chastened by misfortune, they have abandoned interference 
in concerns foreign to their vocation, and present as meritorious 
a body of religious instructors as can be afforded by any country 
in the world. Unfettered by £unily ties, they are ever on the 
alert to administer the services of their sacred office, or to re- 
ceive penitents into the fold : dead to the world, they still live 
for its erring children, and can share their pittance with the 
needy and the afflicted without fearing to injure a clamant off- 
spring. This extraordinary amendment in the demeanour and 
manners of the French clergy has had a corresponding effect on 
the regard and affections of their countr3nnen, who, albeit still 
inclin^ to cynicism, look upon them with feelings the very reverse 
of those which were so vehemently entertained at the outbreak of 
the Revolution. This striking change receives an undoubted cor- 
roboration from the fact that not a cry, not a shout^not a reproach, 
was raised against the priests during the whole of the horrible 
convulsion whose fearful narrative will close this eventful tale. 

rV. The educational establishments of France were the most 
elaborate and artistic of any known in the civilised world, except 
perhaps in Prussia. They formed a distinct branch of the State 
administration, at the head of which was always placed a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, generally a person distinguished as well for 
his political eminence as for a reputation in literature. Previous 
to tiie Revolution there were twenty-three separate universities 
in existence, of which that of Paris, with its celebrated academies^ 
was immeasurably pre-eminent. But these all perished in the 
great convulsion, and under the Directory scarcely anything like 
a national collegiate establishment survived except the Institute 
of Paris, which counted among its members several men illustrious 
in arts and science. But in 1808 Napoleon created the University^ 
properly so called, which, unlike other institutions of the same 
name, embraced all France and the whole of the ramifications of 
public education. The statutes he enacted for the government of 
this great body were subsequently modified under the Restoration, 
but its fundamental principle continued untouched. Thus^ as in 
all other matters under the Imperial rule, the business of educa* 
tion came to be centralised under the direct action of the govern- 
ment, and not a school could be opened in France except with the 
sanction of the supreme board of direction. This University, then, 

* In comporiaon with the clergy of the established Church of England in 
particular, the Galilean ministers present an almost awftil contrast. An arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or a bishop of London, will easily swallow up twenty or 
thirty French prelates, whilst a &t rector will devour upwards of one hun^^d 
lean curii. In like manner a lord chancellor or a chief-justice will consume 
the substance of twenty presidents of the Royal Courts, or fifty of the ordinary 
judge0» Such fiicts are somewhat pregnant with oansideration^ 
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comprised academies, colleges, facalties, and other educational in- 
stitutions distributed throughout France, and at its head was the 
minister of public instruction. In the exercise of his important 
functions he was assisted by a council of ten persons, all holding 
a high station in the world of letters, and this was called the Royal 
Council of Public Instruction. Everything appertaining to the 
details of education was regulated by it — ^the forms and course 
of instruction, the books to be used, and other particulars of 
the minutest character. Under its care were twenty-six acade- 
mies, situated in the principal towns of France, at the head of 
each of which was a rector, whose duty it was to superintend 
all the colleges and schools comprehended within his department. 
He also was assisted and controlled by a council of ten, formed 
of professors, of the chief civil functionaries resident in the seat 
of the academy, and of some of the principal inhabitants. In 
most of these academies there were five faculties— namely, those 
of theology, law, medicine, literature, and the sciences, but only in 
eighteen were degrees given. Of colleges there were two des- 
criptions-^Boyal Colleges and Communal Colleges : of the former 
there were fifby-five, of which five were in Paris ; and of the latter 
about 350. These were, in fact, High Schools, such as exist at 
Sidinbui^h, Harrow, . Rugby, &c. in Great Britabi, and were pre- 
paratory to the academies and faculties. Attached to the Royal 
Council of the University were ten inspectors-general, who made 
circuits every year^ inspected all these establishments, and re- 
ported to the directing minister on their respective states of 



Beneath these colleges were the schools of primary instruction, 
of which there was an immense number in all France. By a law 
passed under the ministry of M. Ouizot in 1833, every commune 
was required by itself, or by joining with another, to establish a 
school of primary instruction for the teaching of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the system of weights and measures introduced 
hy the Convention.* Conmiunes containing more than 6000 in- 
habitants were required, moreover, to found schools of a higher 
class, in which the elements of chemistry, geometry, and natural 
history, as applicable to the purposes of ordinary life, were taught. 
To the schools of primary instruction the children of the poor 
were to be admitted gratis, and from time to time the more ad- 
vanced were sent to the superior schools. The salaries of the 
schoolmasters were not to be less than 200 francs, or £8, in the 
lower establishments, or less than 400 francs, or £16,in the upper. 
They had, besides, such fees as they could get from the parents of 

* By an ordinance of Charles X., schools of primary instruction were ordered 
to he founded in every commune ; but very little progress was made with them 
heforo the Revolution of 1830. The idea of them was to train the population in 
• monarchical and Christian principles j* but the experiment was somewhat too 
tardy. 
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the wAuAsn, and a sdbool-honse and dweUing^honse were fomiA 
for them. But it is evident that with anch aa infl^nificast v»* 
mnnefationy men of a very inferior description must have filled 
these situatiensy nor is it reasonable to suppose they eonld kare 
devoted their whole time to the duties of teaehsng, sinee tibey 
most have resorted to other occapatioDS to eke oat a stibsislenoe. 
Of primaiy schools there were in all about 47,000, of wbkik 36^000 
were for hoya, and 11,000 for girls ; and it was computed that ihej 
were attended in winter hy upwards of 2,000^000 pi^ila^ and in 
summer by about 1,300,000. In addition, there wore nonnal 
schools for the training of teachers, the principal of wfakfa wa» 
at Paris, instituted by Napoleon, and in whi^ 300 young men re- 
ceived instruction of "the highest class, and were initiatod m ih^ 
most approved methods of imparting knowledge, wherdiiy they 
became fitted to take upon themselves in after-life the ardnoua 
duties of public teachers. Under this system, the whole cost of 
public education in France eventually amoonted to neaify 
20,000,000 francs yearly, or £80Q,000 steriing. 

The great feature of education, therefore, in Vraooe is, tint it k^ 
completely imder the superintendence of the govemment. ¥rif 
.vate schools indeed maybe opened, but tiieir principals must first 
obtain certificates and licenses from the local authorities ; and they 
are subjected to supervision, like all other scholastic establiiduneniBL 
AU appointments of rectors, professors, and masters, emanate finm 
the minister of public instruction, who is naturally gaided in his 
selections by apint>priate recommendations. In this excessive and 
exclusive action of the govemment is displayed the pecidiar (At^ 
racteristic of French society, and which contrasts so singularly 
with the predominant spirit of the British commnnity. In Franee 
nothing is or ever has been done by the people^ but all by the 
govemment ; whereas in England everything is done by the peo[dfl^ 
and nothing by the government. On this very point of edueatioii 
the result of the dMerent systems is perhaps more fiurpriedn^ 
than on any other. It is certfun-tfaat the British government has 
displayed a disgraoefollaxity in promoting public education ; but 
aristocratic governments are always indiffisrent, if not averse^ to 
the spread of knowledge among the bulk of the pwplo; and 
furthermore, it has been tinnmi^ed by the contests of religions 
sects to monopolise the instraction to be given in national schooiv. 
Consequently the mass of the population in England, belaud, and 
Wales is very imperfectly educated, if not iriioUy unedmeatod ; 
whilst, firom the greater efficiency of the parochial schools^ the 
case of Scotland is of a somewhat better comidexioii. Bat shame* 
ful and deplorable as is the state of education in Great Britain, 
chiefly through the culpable inattention of the govemmeni^ it is 
infinitely worse in France, wh^e the govemment has exerted it- 
self so diligently to diiFose intelligence and to dispel ignoraAcc^ 
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tiie ptmkbBi emsd ind stigma of- a eoanfarj. Aad tlus m a great 
measure denuMisfcrates i£& incapaeitj of gorenuiienis to sapflj 
all ike waata of aecieties whic^ laek the spiiii to aanst tibemBelves* 
Xhe Frendi giro their goTeruneni no aid, except sudi as are 
limctieiiaries^ and are paid for dcmog so; whereas the Britisfa 
always Ibrestal thdu: government^ Whuh comes lagging hehind at 
a hxig interval, and reeognises a great national aduevement only 
-when it has been sneeessfiilly de^oped. Such is the distinctive 
cause of the hadrvrardnees of the French pec^e in most practical 
acqiurments, and paiticalarly in th» of edacatHni, -which cannot 
he forced upon them by mere artistic combinations, in which the 
establishment of sdboohnasterB with stqiends of ^ a year caa 
foim bat a sorry instnunentality to the desired end. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that the French have been 
deprived of advantages which other nations have possessed in a 
superior degree, and by none in an equal measure with the British* 
From the restrictioBB of the press, and the indiscriminate impost 
tion of the stamp-duties, the circulation of cheap and instructive 
jHiblications among them has been altogether debarred ; and it has 
been one of the fotalities of the rage for politicaJ pc^emics that 
ihe government has never ventured to open the field of enterprise 
even to merely literary journals^ from the certainty that they 
woold be ftrthwith pervwted to the propagation of subversive 
doctrines. Now, it is incontestable that it is by'tiie oircnlation of 
auch palliations only that the people of a coimtry can be reallj 
educated, sinee what is learnt at a school is usually east aside 
and forgotten, nor can the general standard of knowledge be 
raised by any other less powerful agency. Hence, whilst the 
British government has been Slterally asleep, and taking no care 
whether or not its sabjects peiislied as bea^ of the field, a vast 
social revolution has taken plaoe in tibe British islands within 
the last twenty years prec^ely through this i n str u ment, the 
growth and expansitm of which forms one c€ the most interesting^ 
subjects of inquiry that can be entertained. It had its first origin 
in a society formed at London caUed the *■ Society for the Difinsion 
of Usefiil Knowle^fe^' of which Henry Broi^ham, then possessing 
the reis^tect^and almost the voieratioii of his c onnlrym qi, was one 
ef the chief promoters. Under the auspices of this Society cheap 
tracts were published, containing popular information on subjecta 
in natural history, literature, arts, and soences, v^ch soon attained 
a very wide eirenlation nnong the classes intended to be bene- 
fited by them. But mdisputably the palm of merit in this race of 
national amelioration is due to two individuals in Edinburgh^ 
William and Robert Chambera^ who seem first to have conceived 
the idea of starting a miscellaneous literary Joomal for the more 
especial service of the people, in which sound information should 
be mingled with articles of light reading, the whole calcolated to 
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attract as well as to instraGt, and to inculcate pme maxinns of 
morality. Such a Journal they accordingly commenced to publiidi 
in 1832, at what was then considered an astonishingly low pricey 
and, from the immense circulation it speedily reached, their ex- 
periment was an eminently successful one. Their success natu- 
rally called forth competitors in the same line; and from tibia 
time may be dated the rise of that wonderful literature which 
afterwards overspread not only Great Britain, but the United 
States of America, and every land throughout the world where 
the English language is spoken, whose characteristics were not 
only an unprecedented cheapness, but a general excellence which 
equalled, and perhaps excelled, more cosSy and pretending works. 
From all the mighty advantages showered upon the British nation 
by the millions upon millions of volumes thus diffused among the 
population, the French have been unhappily excluded; and al- 
though it may be doubted that their temperament is sufficiently 
healthy to relish publications adapted for improvement and in- 
«truction only, and unspiced by the hot ingredients of political 
diatribes or pictures of social depravity, yet it may be fain hoped 
that the boon will be at least offered them; and that^ if private 
enterprise fail, the government will step forward and assist in 
the meritorious work.* 

y . The financial system of France was peculiar from the dispro- 
portionate burthen of the direct taxation imposed upon its inhabi- 
tants. The principal and most productive tax was the contrtbtUion 
/oncierey or property-tax, levied on lands and houses according to 
their net revenue, but very unequally assessed, amounting in some 
departments to one-sixth, and in others to only one-seventeenth. 
This admitted inequality was sought to be obviated by the prepa- 
ration of the Cadcutre, or register of landed property, a sort of 
Doomsday-Book, in which every individual property was noted 
with its respective value. Although this Cadastre was commenced 
in the Consulate, it proceeded very slowly to completion, being at- 
tended doubtless with enormous labour, from the ioiinute subdivi- 
sions of property; and as the annual cost of the surveys amounted 
to nearly {£120,000, and they were extended over forty years, 
the whole expense of this great national register must have ap- 
proached £5,000,000 sterling. But it remains a mostinvaJnable re- 
cord, and is well worth. all the money expended on it. The amount 
of this property-tax was generally 260,000,000 francs (£10,500,000) 
from year to year, and formed the most important item in the 
budget of receipts.t The taxes known under the name of the con- 

* It is proper to state, that although the Messrs Chamhers are the pnhlishers 
of this work, their names have been here mentioned without any knowledge on 
their part ; and that perhaps the last thing they ever dreamt of will be to learn 
that they have been alluded to in a ' History of the French Revolutions.' 

t Contrary to the evil prophecies of the advocates of aristocracies and entails 
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trilmtions pereondle and mobiliere wore a species of poll-tax levied 
on all males above eighteen years of age, accounted equal to three 
days' labour, and a tax on the rents of houses from 200 francs (£S) 
and upwards. The poll-tax, which is an obnoxious imposition 
from feudal reminiscences, was collected in Paris and other large 
towns by means of the octrois, or duties taken on artideiB enter- 
ing witlun the walls. These two taxes, with those on gateways, 
«treet-doors, and windows, were usually estimiated at 85,000,000 
francs (£3|600,000) annually. The patented or licenses were a 
very productive source of income, as every person carrying on a 
profession, trade, or business, was required to take out a patents, 
which was charged for according to two scales : either by a pei^ 
centage upon the rent of his premises, or by a fixed charge gra- 
duating with the population of the town in which he resided. 
The produce of these licenses was 35,000,000 (£1,400,000) annually. 
The stamp and registration duties, applying to almost every 
transaction of civil life, from a baptismal register or common 
receipt) to the transference of large properties, were very heavy, 
and supplied to the budget the important item of upwards of 
200,000,000 francs, or £8,000,000 sterling.* 

The indirect taxes, or droits^^nies, comprehending excise 
duties on liquors, sal^ tobacco, carriages, &c. and, together with 
the customs-duties, levied on importations, amounted annually to 
about 280,000,000 francs, or upwards of £11,000,000 sterling. The 
customs-duties were imposed on the most baneful principle of 
protection to what has been called native industry, and accord- 

of land, the number of properties in France has not unduly increased within 
the last twenty-seven years, as will be seen from the following table taken from 
M. Passy's exc^ent work on * Large and Small Farms,' or rather the very excel- 
lent translation of it published at Cupar, in the county of Fife :— 

•ir™«. Number of Properties „ , ., 
Y<»"- as Taxed. Population. 



1815 
1826 
1835 
1842 



10,083,751 
10,2»d,693 
10,893,528 
11,511,841 



29,152,743 
31,851,545 
33,329,573 

34,376,722 



Thus showing that the prop^ies have not in reality increi^ed in the ratio of 
the population— an extraordinary proof of the eternal rectitude of things when 
leJEt to the operation of reason and Justice ! 

* The departmental and communal charges were defrayed by levying what 
weire called the cerUiemes additionelif the amount of which was fixed by the gene- 
ral and municipal councils, upon reports from the prefects and mayors. These 
were, in fact, a per-centage upon the direct taxes of the State, and were thus con- 
veniently levied for local purposes. The octrois, or town-duties, formed another 
branch of local revenue ; and being collected on articles of consumption, oonsti- . 
tuted a grievous burthen upon the poorer of the inhabitants. At the same time, 
as Qo system of poor-rates existed in France, the revenues of the commimes 
were applied to the relief of the indigent, but necessarily in an imperfect and 
desultory manner. 

VOL. in. B 
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jngly gave rise to an immense extent of smuggling on the land 
frontiers. This was especially the case on the eastern frontier 
towards Belgium and Germany, and was carried on principally by 
means of dogs, who were trained to carry goods to their masters' 
houses, and performed their contraband missions under the dark- 
ness of night. An army of custom-house officers was main- 
tained to protect the country from this singular invasion, and in 
one year they have been known to destroy upwards of ^,000 of 
these canine smugglers. On the Fyrenean frontier, again^ the 
picture was reversed, as there the smuggling took place out of 
Prance into Spain, which attempted in like manner to isolate 
itself from the contamination of foreign produce. Thus do govern- 
ments consent to demoralise their subjects for an injurious gain 
to favoured interests, and subject themselves to more than pro- 
portionate sacrifices in pursuit of an object which is both illusory 
and detrimental. 

The public debt of France consisted entirely of rentes or annui- 
ties, and was not capitalised like that of Great Britain. It con- 
sisted of 3> 4^ and 5 per cent, stocks, and amounted in 1830 
to the annual charge of 245,500,000 francs (less than £10,000,000 
sterling), including 40,000,000 (£1,600,000) paid to the sinking 
fund. In comparison with England this was a trifling burthen on 
the national resources, being considerably less than a third of the 
tatter's public liabilities. The whole expenditure of the State 
for the same year was computed at 727,286,814 £rancs (about 
£29,000,000 sterling), including the expenses of collecting the re* 
venue, repayments, discounts, allowances, bounties on exportation, 
^&c. making in all nearly 973^000^000 francs, or nearly £39,000,000 
sterling. The receipts for the same year were estimated at 
980,000,000, or £39,200,000, so giving a small excess over the ex- 
penditure. The credit of the country stood very high in the eyes 
of capitalists; and shortly before the catastrophe, M. de Ohabrol, 
the last finance minister of the Restoration, negotiated the 
4,000,000 of 4 per cent, rentes, authorised to be issued by the 
Chamber of 1828 on account of the Busso-Turkish war, at no less 
a price than 102 francs 7i c^ at which figure they were taken 
by the Messrs Bothschild. The loan not having been required 
for the purpose originally intended, its proceeds were applied to 
defray the charges of the expedition to Algiers, and the rate at 
which it was taken showed that Charles X. might have borrowed 
as much money as he desired to carry on tlie aggressive schemes 
which there is little doubt he contemplated. After theBevolutioOy 
the funds rapidly declined, and the 3 per cents^ which had been 
at 85, fell in less than two months to 64. An almost universal 
ruin ensued in the monied and trading interests, amidst which 
innumerable failures occurred, and amongst the rest Laffitte him- 
self eventually stopped payment. From this extreme depresaion 
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'tii0 pnhiie fbnds very slowly recovered, nor did they, ever abso- 
lutely attain the buoyancy and elasticity they enjoyed under the 
last reign oC the Bestoration. 

yi. The military and naval establishments of France were on 
a scale fully, if not more than, conmiensurate with her greatness 
as a nation. The army had long ago passed the limit of 150,000 
men assigne4 to it in the treaty of 1815, and in 1$30 it exceeded 
300,000 men of all arms, comprising 250,000 in&ntry and 50,000 
cavalry, with several corps of engineers. The conscription, of 
which Napoleon had made so fearful a use^ had been abolished; 
but as voluntary enlistment was found ineffectual to supply the de- 
ficiencies in the ranks, a forcible system of recruitment had been 
established, by which' a yearly levy of 40,000 men was raised, or 
might be raised by an ordinance of the king. These were deter- 
mined by lot in the different communes, and supplied to the army 
the very flower of the French youth — ^not vagabonds, scapegraces^ 
4>T convicts, as under some other systems of recruitment. They 
had to serve for at least six years ; and as promotion was depen- 
dent on merit or capacity only, they all had an equal chance of 
attaining to the rank of officers. The pupils of the Polytechnic 
School, having received a purely military education, were natn- 
lally {^referred, and were certain of receiving grades the moment 
they were eligible ; but any intelligent youth, who could withstand 
•the ordeal of an examination, might aspire to rise equally with the 
most £Etvoured of his comrades. The army was under the superin- 
tendence of the minister at war, who held a seat in the cabinet 
and was assisted by a council and numerous sub-secretaries. Its 
entire cost to the country was 200,000,000 francs, or ^£8^000,000 
sterling yearly, the pay to the soldiers and officers not being more 
than one-half what it was in Great Britain. The whole of France 
was divided into nineteen military divisions, the head-quarters of 
which were at the principal towns of the kingdom. Besides the 
regular army, there were several companies of gendarmerie^ 
amounting in all to about 18,000, distributed through the country, 
and acting in the capacity of a police force. The National Guards, 
who were replaced on their old republican footing with the elec- 
tion of their own officers, comprised nearly 1,000,000 of warrior- 
dtizens, trained to the use of arms, and fitted assuredly to protect 
their country from the shame and horrors of another foreign 
invasion. 

The geomphical situation of France, her political relations, 
and the spirit of her people, concurred in rendering her essen- 
tially a military power, and one of the very highest order in 
jBurope. But she has never been content with her great prepon- 
derance on land, and has ever sought to gain an equal prowess on 
the seas. In tbis attempt she has always been encountered and 
foiled by her ancient foe and rival— England; yet under eyezy 
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government she has neyer lost sight of that commanding object of 
her ambition. At the commencement of the great revolutionaiy 
war in 1793, it is undoubted that the French navy was in a much 
isuperior condition to the British; and but for the supreme insanity 
of the Jacobins, who dismissed all the officers as aristocrats, and 
Relieved the crews from the duties of subordination, the result 
of the first conflicts would probably have been so different^ as 
completely to change the future character of the war. ■ Nothing 
could exceed the crazy and inefficient state of the British navy 
under the corrupt administration of that period, and tlierefore the 
chances were in favour of the French attaining that early supe- 
riority which insured it to the conclusion of the struggle,' by con- 
fining the inferior fleet to harbours and basins, and preventing its 
seamen from improving their nautical skill by manoeuvres in the 
open sea. From the efiect of its first discomfitures, therefore, 
the French navy was never able to retrieve itself; and despite 
all the- gigantic efibrts of Napoleon, he could never venture to 
send a fleet to sea after the fa^ catastrophe of Trafalgar. True 
to the national instinct, the government of the Restoration be- 
stowed great care on the revival of the navy; and although it 
failed to place it on the same flourishing footing as in 1791, 
when France had an effective force of 74 ships of the line 
and 62 frigates, admirably equipped, and of infinitely supe- 
Tior build to any vessels in the British navy — in whose construc- 
iion of course no improvement had ever been attempted^yet it 
'left a fleet of 35 sail of the line, and 40 frigates, with numerous 
brigs and corvettes, amounting in the whole to upwards of 280 
crait of all sizes. In addition, 20 ships and 26 frigates were on 
the stocks, together with a proportionate number of minor vessels. 
The naval estimates generally appeared in the budget at a figure 
Tarying from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 francs (from £1,600,000 to 
<£2,000,000), thus bearing to the military expenditure Uie propor- 
♦tion only of scarcely one-fourth. 

Since the conclusion of the war, a new element of naval force 
had come into operation, all the momentous importaaice of which 
was not yet foreseen or comprehended. This was the applica- 
tion of steam-power to the locomotion of vessels, which had been 
first tried privately in Scotland so early as 1788, but was first 
brought into public use by Robert Fulton in 1807 on the river 
Hudson in the State of New York. The invention was of singu- 
larly slow adoption,' popular prejudice running strongly against it; 
and even in the United States steam navigation did not advance 
with the rapidity usual to that land of adventure and novelty. 
In Qreat Britain its progress was even more tardy; and it was not 
until 1818 that it was attempted on the open sea, in which year 
Bavid Napier first ran the steamboat * Rob Roy * from Glasgow to 
Belfast. From that time its progress was as rapid as it had beea 
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Mtherto slow, and soon the ooafits of Great Britain fiwanned with 
steam-puffing locomotives, making good their way against winds,- 
waves, and tides, and which kept gradually increasing in size 
until they reached the colossal magnitudes known to after-times. 
The government had shut its eyes resolutely to the invention, and 
only when.the glare of success became too overpowering was in- 
duced to open Siem; hut in 1830 its application to vessels of war 
had scarcely been imagined, much less tested. Steam-tugs were 
employed in the dockyards, and steam-packets had taken the 
place of the old sailing vessels, particularly between England and. 
Erance, whose interconomunication was thereby immeasurably 
increased. ■ In France itself, where foreign inventions are alwaya 
unfavourably received, steam navigation had met with very littie 
encouragemeiit from the government, and it may be literally said 
with none at all from the people. Tet in the account of the navy 
in 1831 there are reckoned 12 steam-vessels afloat and 5 building, 
which were of coui'se onaU vessels for towing or coasting.. But 
when this extraordinary power was successfully tried, not only on 
short searvoyages, but even across the great Atlantic itself, then 
the attention . of both the French and British governments was 
awakened to all its vast importance ; and they began to construct 
gigantic frigates propelled by steam, and armed with all the 
heavy, ordnance of a vessel of war. Such is the new element 
of naval warfare which has been created, and which, there can 
be no doubt, will operate a decisive change whenever the day. 
of the great collision may arrive ; when, with the improved condi- 
tion of the French navy, the perfect discipline and training of its 
crews, particularly in the science of gunnery, in which they were 
previously lamentably deficient, the British navy will prbbably 
find it a difficult task to uphold in the zenith all its former 
ascendancy. 

YIL In her trade and manufactures, France^ owing to her 
absurd and isolating commercial policy, was very far from having 
assumed the position which her unparalleled natural advantages 
and resources might have otherwise allotted to her. But still- 
they were. very considerable, and exceeded those of any other 
European country, excepting Great Britain — that island queen 
of ' ships, colonies, and . commerce.' From the great variety . 
of her climate, France grew in abundance almost every agri^ 
cultural product known to the temperate zone, . and , particu- . 
larly her vineyards were celebrated for the generous and multi- 
fiarious quality of the wines they produced. In niineral wealth 
she was comparatively deficient, although coal and iron were 
wrought in a great many of the departments, particularly towards ' 
the south and west; but both were of , an inferior quality. Lead 
and copper, too, were found . in certain districts, and even the 
jn^re precious metals were not altogether wanting. Mulberry* 
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trees were cnHiTBied to a Tcusii e±testt for the novrSalmie&t of th« 
silk-worin, which had been introduced into France so earlj as the 
fifteenth century, although it was not until the beginning of the 
seventeenth that any great progress was nutde in their culture. 
In the course of time the silk manu&cture had become the staple 
manufacture of France ; and previous to the Revolution it was in 
A most flourishing state, and the source of continued wealth flow- 
ing into the country. The reign of the Jacobins destroyed it^ like 
every other branch of industry; but it gradually revived with the 
return of order, and under the fostering care of Napoletm it again 
attained a considerable height. Lyons was its chief seat^ as it had 
always been ; neariy 70,000 persons being calculated to be depen- 
dent on it for a livelihood. In mere mohey value^ however, the 
mlk manufacture was not equal to either the woollen or the cotton 
manufacture, both of which since the peace had taken a very ample 
development. The yearly value of the silk manufactured was esti- 
mated at 125,000,000 francs (£5,000,000), whilst that of cotton 
amounted to 200,000,000 (£8,000,000), and that of wooU^ to 
225^000,000 (£9,000,000). Still the silk manufacture was, as it 
were, purely domestic, since. With the exception of some raw silk 
imported fh)m Italy and the Levant, it was entirely of home 
growth and production. From its superior excellence^ moreover, 
it was an article of eicport to almost every country of the world, 
whereas the cotton and woollen manufactures could be sustained 
only by high protective duties, which gave to them a fictitious 
price, crippled the extent of national exchanges, and operated as 
an indirect burthen on the bulk of the community. The IJMse and 
cambric manufactures were likewise of great importance^ And 
firom the superior taste and ingenuity of the French designeiiB^ 
they were well capable of defying competiti<». In porcelain and 
the finer articles of earthenware France had always been pre- 
eminent, and the inimitable skill and delicacy of her artisans still 
maintained her character of superior excellence for such fabrics. 
Thus France naturally, or by artificial processes^ possessed 
within herself all the elemente of a national prosperity, which it 
needed but an enlightened policy and an - extendi industry 
to carry to an ind^nite magnitude. It wto< this happy pecu- 
liarity which enabled her to ride in anything like safdty through 
the storm of the Revolution, and to emerge firom it deeply 6<»ithed 
doubtless, but still prefgnant with the seeds of resurrection. One 
year of such a convulsion would probably have prostrated Great 
Britain for ever, but France rebounded from the shock as 
buoyant and vigorous as ever in physical strength and aptitode. 
The only commodities of real necessity which she positively lacked 
were colonial products, of which cofiee and sugar were tiie prin- 
cipal. The want of the latter of these she had sought during the 
war to supply by various expedients and Bucoedaneums, aU of '« 
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<#Mdi nkSmately gsve place to the extract of t>eet-root» which 
-WM exteiiATel J ciStivated, and afiPorded an inferior sugar in suffix 
<Mit quantitj for consumption. After the conclusion of peace, 
^e growers of beet-root^ who had grown into what was called an 
* interest,' clamoured for protection against the cheap introduction 
of West India sugar, and in accordance with the notions of the 
time, it waa granted to them. By this means the beet-root manu* 
iiicture continued to flourish, through the enhanced price given to 
the legitimate article, and the anmud produce gradually increased 
from five and seven millions of pounds to twelve and thirteen 
millions of pounds. Apart from the principles of political eco- 
nomy, which were grossly violated by a culture so purely forced, 
this native production of sugar could not be regarded as an evil, i^ 
in the event of another war, France should be rendered again 
dependent for colonial supplies upon her chance of regainiug a 
«uperi<Mity at sea. For coffee she could of course find no adequate 
substitute, but from her improved position in the Mediterranean 
through her possession of Algiers, she must be always able to 
«<»nmaDd a sufficient supply of that fragrant beny in the very 
worst of imaginable contingencies. 

The principal articles of export from France, therefore, were 
wines, brandies, oils, fruits, raw silk, silk manufactures, hard- 
waro, leather, watches, and millinery, with a variety of smaller 
articles, and occasionally considerable quantities of agricultural 
produce, particularly to England, when the latter opened her 
ports to receive them. In 1829 the whole official value of these 
exports amounted to 666,500,000 francs (£26,500,000), being an 
increase since 1824 of upwards of 100,000,000 francs, or £4^000,000 
Sterling. The principal articles of importation at the same time 
Were raw cotton, flax, hemp, wool, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton 
and linen yam, coal, iron, steel ; and the value of the whole 
amounted in 1829 to nearly 765,000,000 francs, or above £30,600,000 
sterlings being an increase since 1824 of more than 65,000,000 
franca, or above £2,600,000 sterling. The trade carried on to the 
^^atest extent was with England, the United States, the Nether- 
lands, Sardinia, Germany, Switzerland, and Spain. The inters 
course with England was fettered by the jealous restrictions on 
Mther side, England refusing to receive the com and cattle of 
France unless when she was half-starved, and France imposing 
on British manufiictures a heavy and prohibitive duty in order to 
foster her own. Nevertheless, the imports into France from 
Great Britain in the year 1829 amounted to above 86,500,000 
francs (£3,500,000), and the exports to above 113,000,000 (above 
£4^500,000). In the same year the imports from the United 
States exceeded 90,000,000 francs, and the exports to that country 
nearly equalled 74^000,000. 
The nmnbor of Frendi ships employed in outward commerce 
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was inferior to that of the foreign vessels engaged therein. Thus- 
in 1829 the number of French ships reported outwards and- 
inwards was 6149, representing a tonnage of 347,000 tons ; whilsi 
the number of foreign ships so reported was 9560, with a tonnage 
of more than 1,000,000 of tons. In the colonial trade the vess^- 
employed were exclusively French, as the intercourse was car-, 
ried on upon the strictest principles of monopoly. As the beet- 
root growers demanded protection against all sugars, so the 
planters of Martinique, Quadaloupe, Bourbon, Senegsd, Cayenne^ 
demanded protection against foreign sugars, so that the French 
people had to pay in support of both the home and the colonial 
interests. The, quantity of sugar imported from the few colonies- 
she still possessed by France amounted annually to about 
1,200,000 cwts. ; and in the whole colonial trade, includi^ that 
with the insign^cant East Indian establishments of Pondicherry. 
and Ohandemagore, about 480 ships were employed, representing 
an aggregate tonnage of 115,000 tons. The value of the exports, 
to the colonies in 1829 exceeded 63,000,000 francs (£2,700,000), 
and that of the imports from them to upwards of &4^OOO,O0iO 
francs (£2,750,000); but in the inmiediately subsequent years 
the exports fell off nearly a third. . In the coasting trade, the 
number of vessels had increased very materially, counting in 
1829 upwards of 67,000, with a tonnage of 2,000,000 of tons, and 
manned by 260,000 sailors. In the prosecution of the fisheries, 
also, there was an increased activity ; and in the herrings mackerel, 
and cod fisheries were employed upwards of 8000 vessels, repre- 
senting an aggregate tonnage of nearly 120,000 tons, and manned, 
by crews amounting in the whole to 50,000 men and boys. 

The better to facilitate internal communication in France^ no- 
less than seventy-four canals had been constructed of greater or 
less extent, covering about 2300 miles. Of these, one of the 
earliest and most celebrated was that of Languedoc, extending 
148 miles upon an average breadth of 60 feet. It ran from the 
Mediterranean to the Garonne, near Toulouse, and had in its 
course a tunnel upwards of three miles in length. The canal of 
!Besan9on, joining the Saone to the Rhine, was nearly 200 miles 
long. The caiuJ of St Quentin united the Scheldt with the 
Somme, and that of Burgundy the Rhone with the Seine^fthe 
latter being 150 miles in length. CanaLs^ as well as turnpike 
roads, were under the management of a government board ccdled 
the Bureau dea Fonts et des Chaiigsies in the department of the 
minister of the interior, all having been equally planned and con- 
structed, as usual, by the central government. The invention of 
railroads, which had already received a considerable develop- 
ment in England exclusively by private enterprise, was as yet 
unknown in France ; and it was not until many years afterwarda 
that the government turned its attention to that superior mode 
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of commimicatioii, and sought to introduce its advantages into 
France. 

By the decennial census of 1831, the population of France was 
found to be 32,569,223, being an increase of more than 2,000,000 
since 1821. The population of Paris was 774^338; of Marseilles, 
145,116; of Lyons, 133;715,' of Bordeaux, 99,062; of Rouen, 
88,086; of Nantes, 77,992 ; of Lille, 69,073. No accurate classifi- 
cation of. the inhabitants was attempted; but it has been esti- 
mated that at least 17,500,000 were employed in the pursuits of 
agriculture, and very little above 6,000,000 in manufactures— thus 
confirming, what was indeed before notorious, that the rural 
population very far outnumbers the urban in France. More than 
one-half of the entire soil of France was under profitable culti- 
vation, being a much larger proportion than in EngUuid, and the 
whole sur&ce of the country was thus distributed : — 

Hectares. 

Cultiyable Land, 25,569,152 

Meadows, 4,834,621 

Vinqrards, 2,134,822 

Woods 7,422,314 

Orcfaards and Gardens, 643,699 

Willow and Elm Plantations, - • - - • 64,489 

Pools and Watering-PIaoes, - • - - - - 209,431 

Downs, Pastnies, and Heaths, 7,799,672 

Nayigal>le Canals, - - - 1,631 

Lands'nnder Various Culture, ..... 951,934 

Ground occupied by. Bmldings, 241,848 

Roads, Paths, Places, &c. 1,215,115 

Bivers, Lakes, and Brooks, 454,365 

Forests and Unprodnctive Lands, - ... - 1,209,432 

Cemeteries, Churches, and Public Establishments, - - 17,774 



52,770,29$ 



The hectare is equivalent to about 2| l!nglish acres, and con- 
sequently the whole of France covers an area of upwards of 
131,000,000 of acres. 
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CHAPTEB XXIIL 

BXntAOBDINART DIFFICULTIES OF THE NEW GOYERNMEIVT— IIBOOGNITION 
. OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE BT THE DIFFERENT POWEBS OF EUROPE— TRIAL 
OF THE MINISTERS OF CHARLES X. — REPUBLICAN CONSPIRACIES AND 
INSURRECTIONS — DUCHESS DE BERRT IN LA TENDEE — ATTEMPTS AT 
ASSASSINATION — AFFAIRS OF BELQIUBI, ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL— 
■ PEACEABLE POLICY OP LOUIS-PHILIPPE, AND INTIMATE UNION BETWEEN 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND— TREATY OF THE 15TH OF JULY 1840, AND THE 
ISOLATION OF FRANCE— 1830 TO 1840. 

It is impossible to overrate the difficnlties which surrounded 
liOuis-Philippe upon his accession to the throne after the popular 
insurrection of the famous Three Days. Upon all questions there 
was a ferment of ideas which threatened to render a definitive 
solution all but hopeless. Among those who viewed the chaoge 
as identical with the eVent of 1688— and they comprised the great 
majority of the Chambers, and indeed the late opposition party in 
general— many a^guejd that a change in the national faith ought to 
foUow, according to the precedent, and that the Protestant should 
be substituted for the Catholic religion, whose spirit was antago- 
nistic to popular liberties. The conduct of several of the prelates 
and dignified clergy gave additional cogency to this reasoning, for 
in numerous instances they avowed tiieir determination not to 
take the oath to the new government^ or even to allow the prayer 
for the king to be recited in the liturgy; and many of them with- 
drew from their dioceses, and from the kingdom itself. But the 
reasons for maintaining the Catholic religion to be that of the 
established Church in France were overpowering, notwithstand- 
ing the truculent demeanour of its discontented priesthood^ on ac- 
count both of its being the really predominant faith, and of political 
considerations altogether irrefixigable. The genius of the French 
people was wholly unsuited to the cold and simple forms in vogue 
among the reformed churches ; and if they were at heart indiffe- 
rent to religion in its abstract virtue, they would assuredly revolt 
against the proposition of an apostacy, although in its essence 
merely ostensible, which would seem in their eyes a national dis- 
grace. But the importance of France was especially linked to its 
remaining a Catholic power, inasmuch as in every part of Europe 
she exercised an influence which would immediately cease, or be 
greatly shaken, if she abjured Catholicism. In Italy, in Spain, in 
Belgium, in Ireland, in Poland, and finally in the East, where it 
was her traditional policy to play the part of a protector to the 
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Ohnstian tribes of Lebanon and Palestine, she could always roll 
ber propagandist thunder whilst she adhered to the standard of 
the Apostolic Church, but might awaken repugnance and resist- 
ance by departing from its orthodox to enter a schismatical fold. 
Consequently the advocates of Protestantism were soon silenced, 
and the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion declared by the 
Charter to be the standing creed of the majority of the French 
nation. 

But in civil matters, and in the settlement of the goveni'' 
ment^ far more serious perplexities were to be encountered. Set- 
ting aside the Republicans, who still hovered around Lafayette, 
suggesting to him evil doubts, and reproaching him with an 
inglorious credulity, the Liberals were full of extravagant conceitef, 
and particularly the journalists, who plumed themselves as the 
chief authors of the victory, and aspired to become the absolute 
directors of its results* Hence that temperate and guarded policy 
which it 80 essentially behoved the new monarch to observe was 
the most difficult of all to sustain; and he could only hope to 
succeed by a prudence which was every moment exposed to be 
defeated by an outburst of revolutionary passions. Every act 
taken by him was liable to criticism and censure by Republicans, 
Liberals, and Legitimatists, who arraigned his conduct on the 
opposite grounds of being directed towards a mere re-establish- 
ment of the subverted system, and of indicating a base subser- 
vience to work out his treacherous designs. Whilst intent, there- 
fore, to institute a stable monarchy, it was incumbent on him to 
amuse and flatter the obstreperous men of the movement ; and 
if he seemingly entertained their wild doctrines, and listened 
complacently when they urged that propagandism was the des- 
tined policy of France, an aggressive fraternity her prescribed 
province, it was his deliberate object to impart a totally different 
character to his government. By the choice of his first ministers 
he at once smoothed the more pressing difficulties of his position 
and betrayed its great embarrassments. It was fortunate that 
the Municipal Commission, installed at the Hdtel de Yille, had 
contained certain conservative elements, which he could there- 
fore the more easily commingle in the cabinet he called around 
him, and particularly the Doctrinaires, who had borne so conspi- 
cuous a part in the opposition of recent years. Hence to Gnizot 
was assigned the ministry of the interior, and to M0I6 that of 
fbreign affairs — ^by far the most important departments of the 
government at all times, but especially so afler a great civil con- 
vulsion. Broglie had the ministry of public instruction, Louis 
that of finance, Sebastiani that of the marine, Gerard that of war, 
all being decided Monarchists, and disposed to render the change 
as little revolutionary as possible. With these were mingled 
Bnpont (de I'Eure), as keeper of the seals and. minister of justice^ 
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a man of extreme opinions, verging to Republicanism, and LaffiUe 
without a portfolio, both of whom were regarded with £ELvour by 
the ultra-Liberals, and considered as guarsmtees of the future 
course of the government. Dupin, Casimir-Perier, and B^gnon 
were likewise admitted to seats in the cabinet without portfolios, 
they forming the expression of an intermediate * colour ' satisfac- 
tory to the .popular party,.and.in the person, of Bignon even to the 
Bonapartist party. Such was the heterogeneous council formed by 
Louis-Philippe to assist him in the primary labours of his govern- 
ment, and which reflected the discordant ideas fermenting in the 
public mind. 

It has been remarked by all the writers who have treated of 
this period of French history, that never at any time was known 
so keen and uniyersal a demand for places as was then urged 
upon the heads of the. administration. The claimants of rewuds 
for services done during the glorious Three Days, or for partici- 
pation in their preliminaries or consequences, were absolutely 
innumerable. The most clamorous and difficidt to satisfy were 
the advocates and the journalists, whose estimate of their value 
was beyond the measure of ordinary calculation. ; The former 
desired that nearly the whole of the existing judges should be 
swept away; and they were much chagrined when the article of 
the Charter was quoted against them which secured their irre- 
movability. This article had been inserted, after much contro- 
versy, by Dupin, the reporter on Berard's propositions^ who was 
anxious to uphold the dignity and integrity of the higher magis- 
tracy. But many of the ju<i^;es voluntarily resigned rather t£an 
take the oath . to the new king, and others, who were peculiarly 
obnoxious, were compelled to vacate their seats by the bar refufik 
ing:to plead before them. Dupont (de TEure) was ^ot backward 
in clearing the Judicial bench as far as by any act of his he could - 
do so, and thus an immense number of vacancies fell for distribu- 
tion among the patriots of the robe, who divided among them also 
the lucrative appointments of procureurs-general in the Boyal 
Courts and the tribunals of First Instance, masters of requests^ 
auditors, masters of account£^ &c. all of whom hdd their offices, 
at the pleasure of the crown. As to the journalists, they aspired 
principEkUy to the prefectures, and those of the highest station 
and emoluiuent spuming any they did not hold commens(irat& 
with their importance. Many of the existing prefects and sub- 
prefects were men whom M. Guizot was not desirous of supplant- 
ing, since they were efficient and intelligent functionaries ; but he 
could not resist the storm of invasion; and scarcely one of them 
was, saved for the moment, although severskl were subsequently 
reinstated. In all the other departments there was the same crowd . 
of importunate beggars, and each ministry was literally besieged 
by the swarms of applicants who mustered to advance their pro- 
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ferential claims. Considering the enormous amount of places at 
the disposal of the administrative government in every branch of 
the public service, there can be no doubt 'that an ahnost inexhaust- 
ible field was open, to reward the merits of the deserving, and 
that many a hot Eepublican and boisterous demagogue was hushed 
into silence by the gift of an office which converted -him into a 
conservative ; yet numerous as were the places, still more nume- 
rous were the claimiants; and for every patriot whom the govern- 
ment satieified, it exasperated perhaps ten more by the bitterness 
of disappointment. 

There was nothing that Louis-Philippe and the chief members 
of his cabinet had so much at heart as the speedy recognition of 
the new government by the great powers of Europe. According 
to the established etiquette of courte^ it was customary for a new 
monarch at his accession to intimate the event by an autograph 
letter to his brother sovereigns, which was intrusted not to the 
ordinary ambassador, but to a special envoy for deliverance. The 
adoption of this course by Louis-Philippe was a somewhat perilous 
experiment, particularly towards the autocrat of the Russias, 
until he was well assured that both his letter and his messenger 
would be favourably received. Frequent conferences were held, 
therefore, by Count M.oU with sun^ of the foreign ministers, 
and especially with Pozzo di Borgo, at the houses of third parties, 
since no regular diplomatic intercourse had yet been instituted. At 
these every assuriance was given that benevolent sentiments alone 
aninoated the courts towards the new King of the French, and 
that they were all ready cordially to acknowledge him. Pozzo 
di Borgo undertook to enlighten his master as to the real charac- 
ter of the Revolution that had taken place, and as to the impe- 
rative circumstances under which Louis-Philippe had been con- 
strained to accept the crown — a zeal for which he afterwards 
languished under the imperial frown. But at the moment all was 
auspiciously concluded; the autograph letters were written, and 
the envoys appointed to carry them. The letter to the emperor 
of Russia was most carefully and elaborately worded, so as at 
once to avoid wounding any of his susceptibilities, and to bespeak 
a kindly interpretation for the acts of the monarch who had 
risen from the'barricades of a rebellious populace. In this docu- 
ment was displayed very transparently the necessity imposed 
upon Louis-Philippe of holding two languages — one to domestic 
Revolutionists, in which he applauded their heroism and their 
principles, and the other to foreign despots, whom he laboured to 
convince that the cause of revolution was the most odious to his 
heart. This apparent insincerity arose from the unfortunate 
exigencies of his situation, which compelled him to belie himself 
for the sake of that order and peace it was his mission to pre- 
serve. But it naturally exposed him to counter reproaches, for 
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the Bevolntionists growled fiercely at his apologies and propitiib' 
tioDS towards foreign princes, whilst the latter were ever ready to 
forget his embarrassments, and to upbraid him with undae con- 
cessions to the foul spirit of Jacobinism. 

The letter of Louis-Philippe to William IV^ who, by the death 
of Qeorge IV. on the 26th June 1830, had recently become king of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was conveyed by General Baudruid, 
who experienced a very flattering reception from the court of 
London. The Bevolution of July had been hailed by an un- 
bounded rapture in England among all classes of the people, and 
so strong was the feeling, that tlie government durst not bat 
respond to it, and seek to satisfy it, lest it might turn to a de- 
mand for domestic reforms, which were regarded by the Tories as 
the last of conceivable evils. But on mere political grounds, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen had sufficient reason to 
rejoice at the downfall of the elder Bourbons;, and so were the 
more disposed to accept a successor to them in the person of so 
estimable a prince as the Duke of Orleans. Not only, therefore^ 
was he promptly acknowledged, but a studied coldness, amounting 
to incivility, was observed towards the ex-royal family, which was 
not suffered to approach the court, nor was treated with any 
regal honours. Tins conduct gave great satisfaction in France^ 
and undoubtedly laid the foundation of a long amity between the 
two countries, which desperate factions often thereafter in vain 
sought to break. On the 1st of September Lord Stuart de 
Bothesay had the glory to present the first credentials of an ac- 
credited minister to Louis-Philippe, King of the French ; and the 
example of England was followed at intervals by every other 
court in Europe. Even the Pope did not hesitate to commission 
a nuncio to the new monarchy, and his acknowledgment neces- 
sarily entailed the submission of all the refractory prelates. 

Thus received into the bosom of the European system on the 
pledge of preserving inviolate the treaties on which it reposed, 
Louis-Philippe had one great cause of uneasiness removed, and 
felt himself invigorated to compose the dissensions and calm the 
effervescence which disturbed the domestic settlement of France. 
Among the many singular phenomena exhibited by the French 
during the paroxysms of their revolutionary fevers, there is none 
more conspicuous than the mania for deputations, which seizes 
upon all classes and subdivisions of the community with a force 
apparently irresistible. It is perhaps as innocuous a safety-valve 
for high-wrought passion as they could well select, but it is a 
fearful infliction on those who are the objects of its expression. 
For three months after his accession, the new King of the French 
was subjected to this terrible visitation, worse by far than that of 
the plagues of Egypt. Notwithstanding the multifarious cares of 
the general govemment^ which required two cabinet councils tQ 
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be held dailj, at which it was iteceaaary for him to be present^ h» 
was called upon to receive these gregarious assemblaii^s, of every 
hue and character^ whose addresses were the more harassing and 
bewildering from their being all couched in one stereotyped jargon* 
The tailors^ the fishmongers, the students, the clerks and apprenticea^ 
of Paris, spoke the same language as the clubbists or the National 
Guards of Lyons, Marseilles, and ether towns, the monotonou» 
burthen being ever the downfall of tyrants, the triumph of liberty^, 
and redundant praise of the inhabitants of Faris^ and of France 
in general The king was fortunately gifted with that fiEunlity for 
bombast which passes for sterling substance in France, and which 
consiBts in a happy transposition of certain soimding epitheta 
immersed in a vague and watery verbiage. It is a talent peculiar 
to the French, atnd which none but they have ever brought ta 
anything like perfection. It was very essential to Louis-PhUippe 
at the present time, and enabled him to dismiss the various depu- 
tations satisfied with him and with themselves, for he adminis- 
tered to them a copious dose of individual flattery, and sounded 
most apt changes on stale and vapid tunes. He possessed the 
inimitable art, moreover, of combining dignity and affability bo 
effectually, that from the rude approaches of a vulgar familiarity 
he could always preserve himself undefiled. Supremely jealous 
were these deputations as to the reception accorded them, and if 
they were made to wait for the leisure of the king, they found 
the detention an insult to the nation, and broke the peace of the 
Pahus-Boyal by their unseemly clamours. Much Uiere was t» 
criticise, too, when admitted to the presence of the monarch, since 
there was no precise standard prescribing the properties of a 
Bepublican king, and it was assuredly di£Gicult to realise the beau- 
ideal of such a moral incongruity. After wearying the king^ 
with their tautologous rant^ these deputations demanded to see 
the queen and her children, who were compelled to exhibit themr 
selves in a separate apartment, and go through the sickening 
ordeal hour after hour, and day after day, until the grievance 
grew sufficiently intolerable to work its own cure. 

La&yette was the general introducer of these manifold depu- 
tations to the Palais-BoyaJ, for he was ever ready to volunteer 
his services when he coiild make a parade of himself and his in- 
fluence. At his command all doors were thrown open, and none 
dared venture to stop the way to the 'patriarch of the twe 
worlds,' as he allowed himself to be modestly styled.* He took 
delight in such exhibitions, and in forcing them on the king, who 

* Upon one occasion Laikyette appeared at the head of a xnotky crew, wlkoae 
outward aspect wmiewbat disconoerted the aide-de-camp on service in the ante- 
zoom of the king» and he inquired hesitatingly whom he was to announce. * The 
gentlemen convicts for political offences ! ' La&yette exclaimed in a loud voice. 
He afterwards presented them to the king, saying, 'These are the political con- 
vtota; they aro pro s en t o d Iqr an acoo mpH oe.' 
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feigned to receive him at aU times with the utmost joy and re* 
epect. He invented a species of uniform for those who were not 
able to dress ■ theniselves better, consisting of a blouse which 
covered internal deficiencies, ornamented with tricoloured ribbons 
and the figure of a cock on the breast^ and surmounted by a 
pasteboard shako, to which was given the appellation of the 
i^ostume Oauloie, or Gaulish costume, a parody, it is to be supposed, 
on the dress of the ancient Qauls. In this strange attire, bearing 
in his hand a sword or a pike, a citizen might always present 
himself and, as the organ of a deputation, claom an audience of 
the king. Lafayette was by no means content with these more 
unsubstantial proofs of his influence ; he dictated appointments 
to the ministers in the most imperious manner, and altogether 
took upon himself more authority at this particular moment than 
at almost any other period. He was conscious of .all the weight 
he possessed in his immense popularity; and although he suffered 
himself to be cajoled by Louis-Philippe, he not the less subjected 
the monarch to trying vexations and humiliations. In the person 
of the Prince-Boyal, the Duke of Orleans, he carried this spirit 
of exaction to an extravagant pitch. This young prince, who 
was in his twentieth year, had been appointed by Charles X. to 
the command of the First Regiment of Hussars, and had had 
oonferred on him the blue ribbon, the insignia of the order of the 
Holy Ghost. At the head of his regiment he had escorted the 
Duchess d'Angouleme during part of her journey to Bambouillet ; 
And having returned to Paris after the Revolution, he applied to 
Lafayette to be enrolled among the artillery of the Parisian 
National Guard, ' that glorious National Guard,' as he called it, to 
which application the general responded by appointing him to be 
a common cannoneer. The young duke was^ distinguished for 
«ingfularly free and popular manners, as well as for decidedly 
democratic tendencies, but it was assuredly preposterous to place 
a colonel of a regiment and the heir of the crown in a portion 
which could not be otherwise than degrading. But the levelling 
contrast was vastly pleasing to Lafayette's weak mind, and the 
king was content that his son should play so absurd a put as long 
as the masquerade might be of any service. 

The relation, indeed between the commander of the National 
Guards and the King of the French was very peculiar, and one 
which has no parallel in history. It was quite different from that 
wliich the same personage bore towards Louis XVI. in 1791, since 
he was then the guardian and the adviser of an unhappy prince 
who resented his involuntary constraint, and scorned his obtrusive 
counsels. Now he was, as it were, the patron and the sponsor of a 
monarch called to the throne by the representatives of the nation, 
and for whose conduct in the exercise of royalty he had made 
himself responsible. The people were ready to trust in one whom 
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Xafayette deemed worthy of confidence, and they gave themselves 
no thought as to the judgment or sagacity displayed hy their idol 
in previous junctures of his career. He vouched for the Repub- 
licanism of Louis-Philippe, although he had repeatedly disavowed 
that same Bepublicanism for himself; and talked of a monarchy 
surrounded by Republican institutions as a thing of the most easy 
accomplishment in the world. - At numerous banquets given to 
him in and around Paris he held . this patronising language 
towards the king, and at reviews of the National Guards he still 
harped on the same theme. On the 29th of August a grand 
review of all the National Quards of the metropolis was held on 
the Champ de Mars, at which the king was present^ when colours 
were distributed to the different legions, and the oath of fidelity 
Administered to the citizen-soldiers. Lafayette was still the hero 
of the day, and it was throygh him that Louis-Philippe expressed 
the overpowering admiration which the appearance of the troops 
had awakened in him. However disagreeable this all-presuming 
egotism might be, it was at least harmless, and in a certain de- 
gree beneficial ; but in political colloquies Lafiiyette held a tone 
offensive and . detrimental to the king. With the inflated conceit 
of French Revolutionists in general, he viewed Europe as a theatre 
ready to be set in conflagration on the first signal from France, 
and talked with menacing haughtiness of any attempts on the 
part of monarchs to interfere with the realisation . of national 
fiovereignties. Such language was certainly not quite so bad as 
that of the Convention, when it promised assistance to all revolted 
oommunities ; but it was of a nature to arouse apprehensions in 
foreign powers, and particularly in the court of Prussia, which 
was more exposed to an attack from France than any other 
country. It was diametrically opposed to the language of Louis- 
Philippe, who strove to calm disquietudes touching the aggressive 
character of the new government ; but such was the influential 
position of Lafayette, so completely did he seem to overshadow 
the king, that hjs words were taken to be pregnant with a mean- 
ing greater than they actually bore; and Prussia deputed an 
illustrious man of science, the friend of Arago, M. de Humboldt, 
to sound the septuagenarian propagandist, and to ascertain how 
far his views were likely to be carried out. M. de Humboldt had 
an interview with Lafayette, who scrupled not to avow the revo- 
lutionary course France would pursue if she were herself inter- 
fered with, or if any intervention were hazarded to suppress the 
recovered liberties of nations. The Prussian savaTit heard and 
marked; but he did not conclude that M. de Lafayette was 
destined to embroil the nations of the earth in opposition to the 
wise and judicious prince in whose hands the fate of France 
reposed. 

Whilst engaged in studying every art to increase his popii- 

VOL. III. s 
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larify, and to show himself a trae monarch of the pe<^e, walking^ 
forth in the public streets and gardens dressed in plain dothes, 
and accompanied by a single aide-de-camp similarly attired, an 
appalling ev^it occorredy which aroused some odious doubts, and 
cast upon Louis-Philippe a shade of injurious obloquy. The Duke 
de Bourbon, son of the emigrant Prince of dmdS, and £EUlier of 
the unfortunate Duke d'Enghien, had in his dotage faU«i com* 
pletely under the sway of an English mistress^ Sophy Dawes by 
birth, the Baroness de Feucheres by marriage, and having no 
children, was induced by her to make a will in favour of herself 
and the Duke d*Aumale, the infant son of the King of the Erendi^ 
she trusting by that association to insure the powerful support 
of the Orleans family. This will was made in 1829, and the 
baroness was not deceived in her expectation as to the oo-ope- 
xation of the Orleans fiunily, who immediately extended towards 
her the most touching friendship. At the same time there was 
nothing unnatural in the Prince of Gond6 making a scion of the 
family of Orleans his heir, that scion being at the same time his 
godson, since not only were they sprung &om a common stock, 
but he had married the sister of the last Duke of Orleans, %alit^ 
. and was therefore more closely connected with it than with his 
presomptive successors, the Dukes de Bohan^ubise and De 
MontmorencL But after the Bevcdution of July the prince grew 
Tory restive and impatient^ and, it is said, wkhed to alter his 
will in favour of the Duke de Bordeaux, then thrown from his 
high destinies to be a p^miless exile. Neverthdess, he gave a 
fdte at his ch&teau of St Leu in celebration of the popidar victory 
on the 1st of August, and a few days afterwaids, d^ed with the 
officers of the Fnrst Hussars at the Palais-BoyaL Whether he 
reaUy intended to make such an alteration of his will or not, 
it is certain that he meditated a secret evasifm fixmi St Leu, to 
escape, it is natural to suppose, fit)m the thraldom of the Baroness 
de Peucheres. On the 26th of August he ent^taised some coat- 
pany at dinner, and retired to rest at his usual hour. Jn the 
morning he was found strangled, his body being attached to the 
bar of one of the windows by two handkerchie£a^ one of which 
was tightly twisted round his neck. His legs were bent up, as 
there was not sufficient space for him to hang at length; and if 
he had committed suicide, it was evidently one of a very deter- 
mined character. He was seventy-four years old, weakened in 
the use of one arm, and unable, it is said, to tie even the knot 
of his cravat. This most mysterious death natarally caused a 
prodigious sensation, notwithstanding the excitement of public 
affiairs, and through his ccomection wi& the Baroness de Feucheres 
it was attempted to implicate- the king in the hcniiUe traasactioin. 
There was not the smallest ground for so doing, and the baroness 
herself was ultimately absolved from any accusation of guilt; 
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by thd sncceodre decisions of all Uie oonHs of law she wns con^ 
&cxned in the possesion of the enormoas personalty left by 
the deceased prince, whilst to the Duke d* Aumale were decerned 
the thnce-ample domains of Bt Leu, OhantiUy, and He-Adam. 
Tet such is Uie malignity of party-i^irh;, that even to this day 
Hke Boyalists and Bepablicans affect to represent th^ character 
«f Locds-PhiHppe as hdxniring tmdeir a stigma with reference 
to the melandioly deatiti of the Duke de Boforbon, last Ptince of 
Cond6, who closed the illnstrions line of the great warrior. 

From the southern Edidre of the Mediterranean came intelli- 
gence whidi, by its favonrable character, served to dkpel the 
gloom arising d&om this sinister catastrophe, for intense appro- 
bension had existed as to the coarse which might possibly be 
pnrsaed by the large military and navai forces assembled oa the 
coast of Africa. The army which had conquered Algiers con- 
sisted folly of 40,000 men, and was composed for the most part 
of young men who had never known any flag but that of the 
Bourbons, and were commanded by officers belonging to the 
highest ranks ef ' the old nobility, ardent and veritable chevaJiersf, 
invokh^ in tiieir enthusiasm the shade of St Louis and his 
sainted band en the same paynim shore. The commander of 
this army was a man of great ability and martial acquirementi^ 
whom it had been one of the last acts of the late government 
to reward with ihe high title of Marshal for his' opportune sue- 
eesB. Was it likely that Marshal Bourmont would quietly lay 
down his command upon the order of tiie revolutionary govern- 
nent, or was it not more likely that, with a devoted army, he 
might continue to n^^ld the white bamier, and attempt to rein- 
state his fallen master! fVom his ciiaracter, it might well be 
supposed that he would be tempted to esnbnuse the latter alter* 
native, and thus a fearful civil war might be dreaded as of almost 
issevitable occurrence; but the circumstances, in &ct, took away 
firom Bourmont any choice of conduct. If Charles X. and the 
dauphin had not actuaUy abdicated, it is impossible to say what 
he might not have done; but this renunciation being eonveyed 
to him, together with an order &om the Lieutenant-Oeneral, whose 
i^ointment had been likewise confirmed by the king, he had no 
alternative but to submit, and to surrender his command into 
the hands of (Hneral Clause], who had been nominated to super- 
sede him. On the 16th iof August he hoisted on the battlements 
of the Casaidia the tricbloured flag, -v^ch he had himself earlier 
recognised and betrayed; and on the 2d of September he took 
leave of the arany, in an onler of the day framed in simple and 
appropriate language. A favourite son had fallen by his side in 
ibhtmg agahist the Arabs, and the only treasure he bore from 
ha conquest was the heart of that son encased in lead. Thus 
avouch his panegyrists; but by the press of Fazis he was vira* 
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leMj assailed as a public robber, and accused of having pilfered, 
"to hiS own enrichment, the caverns of the Oasauba^ which were 
fOled, like the garden of Aladdin, with glittering stores of the 
most precious stones, and with the virgin sequins which were 
w^ont to pass current on the busy mart of the Bialto. As the 
-amount of treasure found in this magnificent palace of the Dej 
was officially stated at 50,000,000 francs, it is probable that the 
marshal was imjustly charged with appropriating to his own use 
much, if any, of the tempting prize. 

The conquest of Algiers is celebrated by the historians of France 
as one of the most brilliant of the achievements effected by her 
arms, although in sooth there was not much to boast of either in 
the deed itself or in the justice of the cause which led to it. The 
real origin of the expedition lay in the hope of Charles X. and his 
ministry to dazzle the French by a military success, the first of 
a contemplated series, whilst they aimed their blow at the national 
liberties ; but albeit Uiis is sufficiently palpable, the Republican, 
as well as the Legitimist writers affect to extol the glory of the 
enterprise, from no more elevated motive than to cast reproach 
upon the government of Louis -Philippe for its peaceful and 
lionourable policy. According to these writers, and they spealc^ 
unfortunately, to a population too prone to credit them, the glory 
of France can never be maintained unless she be engaged in 
some military outrage ; and they especially denounce as unnatural 
anything like concord with Great Britain. * With these views 
they seek to represent the government of Charles X. as actuated 
by a more truly national spirit than that of his successor, who is 
infinitely more detested by them, simply because, by liis prudence 
and firmness, he long prevented them from realising their designs 
of convulsing France by a social anarchy, and of throwing the 
civilised world into a chaos of primitive barbarism. 

But the lustre of a triumph over undisciplined Bedouins, or the 
blaze of a successful, insurrection, was alike incapable of longer 
hiding the hideous wounds, from which France was bleeding at 
every pore. The: distress and ruin caused by the havoc of the 
Revolution had been parried for a time by temporary expedients, 
but it fell now with accumulated weight upon the paralysed re- 
sources of the country. Half the ^ops of Paris had not been 
opened since the < glorious days,' and scarcely a single manufac* 
turer remained at work, as credit was utterly annihilated, and the 
Bank of France resolutely closed. its discounts against every 
description of paper. Skilled workmen especially were thrown 
out of employment; and many artisans who had been previously 

* It is oofi of the ohief crimes ^scribed to Loois-Philippef his endeavour to 
form A close alliance with England immediately after his accession, in. that 
rare compound of malignant sophisms attributed to M. Louis Blanc, and called 
by him the « Histoire de Dix Ans-1830-18ia' 
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in the receipt of three, four, five, and six francs a day, were un- 
ahle to earn twenfcy-five sous even when they could get any 
occupation at all. All demand for articles of luxury had entirely 
ceased, and the numerous foreign families which resided per- 
manently in Paris and the departments had fled in dismay from 
the scene of sanguinary confl[ict. The printers, and especially 
the more practised compositors, were a class who suffered very 
grievously, since, although numerous new journals had started 
into an ephemeral existence under the impulse of the. prevailing 
excitement, the publication of books had wholly ceased, and the 
largest publishing establishment in Paris, wliich had given full 
employment, at the highest wages, to more than two hundred 
compositors, could give occasional work to only five or six, and 
even six months aftei' the catastrophe had barely twenty-five en- 
gaged at a wage of thirty sous a day.^ The enrolment of the 
Garde Mobile had not been proceeded with ; and as no regular 
system of poor-laws had ever prevailed in France, there was no 
resource whatever left for the labouring poor but to meet starva^ 
tion with what fortitude they could. It was truly melancholy- 
that these men, who had fought with such excellent bravery, and ■ 
behaved themselves in victory with such heroic moderation^ 
should now be exposed to perish of absolute hunger, and should 
be seen wandering through the streets gaunt images of want and 
despair. The principal source from which they might have ob- 
tained relief they had themselves destroyed — ^namely, the barriers, 
at which the octrois were collected, a municipal fund at all times 
applicable to the succour of the indigent. Guizot, it is true, pro- 
posed and obtained a vote of 5,000,000 (^$200,000) for public works, 
which were commenced forthwith under a particular administra- 
tion. They consisted, in the first place, of ateliers communs, or 
common workshops, in which the artisans were distributed in 
brigades, and a certain daily wage allotted to them upon an arbi- 
trary standard. These ateliers communs were the scenes of con* 
stant commotions and revolts, the workmen now fighting among 
themselves, now mutin3ring for more wages, now rushing forth in 
processions to address the king, and strong detachments of the 
National Guard were required to keep them in check. Other works 
were undertaken on the Champ de Mars and the Champs-Elys^es : 
on the first, the turf slopes were repaired ; on the second, drains 
and ditches were cut. The pavement of the. streets, which had 
been pulled up during the afiray, was replaced; and when no 
better work could be found, earth or rubbish was moved from 

* Lonis Blanc does not attempt to conceal theae coneequenoes to the working- 
classes of the Revolution, because he wishes to charge them on the heartiessnesB 
of the bourgeoisie; but he himself has lived to have the same deplorable facts to 
deal with, and despotic power to ameliorate them, and yet, in his attempts, he 
only plunged his unfortunate dupes into the greater and more hopeless depths 
of misery. 
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one place to anothnr without any object of advaaitage whateivsr. 
Thus were the heroes of July reduced to a more degraded posi- 
tion than the alayee of Gfeece or Bome, who were compelled ta 
labour certainly on public works, but these had at least a chacao- 
ier of magnificence or utility.* 

It was natural that these same heroes under such lampntable 
drcumstances should be easily played upon by actful miHcreanfa^ 
who persuaded them that the cause of the want of work waa 
maehinery, against which they directed their thoughtless ven- 
geance. Very ignorant men for the most part^ they lent a ready 
ear to such insensate suggestions, and aa if to show how supremely 
blind was their rage,&ey tmned it against mechanical prmtingw 
presses, which, in &ciUtating labour, greatly multiply the occasioa 
for it. AH these were stopped, and in some incdakuces attempted 
to be broken, and some of the journals were obliged to suspend 
their publication for several days. Biotous processions peram- 
bulated tiie streets^ carrying tricoloured flags, and vociferating ia 
fearful accents the stanzas of the Maraeillaue. Shortly a new 
object of clamour was supplied to these excited hordes by a pro- 
position introduced into iH Chamber of Deputies for abolishing 
the punishment of death for pditical offences. They were told by 
their leaders^ anxious to seize any pretext to create disturbance^ 
that this prc^sition was intended to save the lives of Charles Z.'a 
ministers, then waiting in the fortress of Yincennes to be tried 
before the Chamber of Peers. This was sufficient to arouse ail 
tiieir sleeping anger, and they began to congregate after the man- 
ner which foreboded a general insurrection. In the fonbourgs^ 
on the public squares, in the gardens of the Tuileries^ large assemr- 
blages gathered, and towards the evening of the I8th of October 
they moved towards the PaLais-Boyal, the gates of which were for- 
tunately closed in time to prevent their ingress. Troops of the 
l^ational Ckiard and soldiers of the line were drawn up inade, 
and after indulging for some time in savage yells of Death to the 
ministers! the midtitude turned away, and evidently by concert 
the cxy was raised of To Vincenneal Instantly a thousand torches 
blazed in the air, and like a torrent, on rushed the furious horde, 
singing in discordant chorus the refrains of La Paaiaie/me. The 
governor of the fortress was prepared for this invasion, and he 
advanced to meet it. A gray-haiied veteran, General Baumesnil, 
spoke calmly to the ringleaders of the insurgents, and told them 
that in case of necessity he was prepared to blow up the donJKn, 
of the castle rather than allow it to be stormed. His words had 

* In introduoing his motion for fhe vote of 5,000,000, M. Onixofc enlaiged on 
the necessity of undertaking warlcs only of incontestable utility ; and aooordingly 
he prc^oaed to finish some of the nugnifloent erectioua commenoed under 
Napoleon, such as the Arc de I'Etoile, Madeleine, Polytechnic School, &c. ; but it 
is evident that these could give enjoyment only to labourers of a particular 
and confined class. 
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the deflired effsct, and they tamed back without farther prosecat- 
ing their morderoas enterprisew Upon their retam to Paris they 
again besieged the Palais-Boyal, and with dnunfi and shouts kept 
up a hideous uproar during the remainder of the night. 

Whilst Paris was thus a prey to such firightful disorders, no 
precautions were taken by the authorities directly intrusted with 
its tranquillity to suppress them. OdiUon-Barrot^ in reward for 
his patriotism, had been appointed to the important office of pre- 
fect of the Seine, and Oirod (de I'Ain) had, through the same 
ree<»nmendation, suoeeeded to the prefectore of police. Both the 
one and the other betrayed an imbecility which showed how un- 
fitted they were for administratiye fonctions. Barrot contented 
himself with issuing a proclamation which is assuredly one of 
the curiosities of history. He said, in reference to the disturb^ 
anees which had troubled the peaee of the city for so many dayet, 
that it was not vengeance the people of Pleois demanded, for they 
were still the people of the Three Great Day% the bravest and 
most generous people on the earth, but justice ; and this justice an 
inopportune measure (meaning the motion before the Chamber 
of Deputies) had suggested doubts about being realised. Hence 
all the agitatioB, wluoh, he assured his fellow-<dtizenfi^ was un- 
necessary, since the course of justice would not be interfered 
with, nor the just vengeance of the law be evaded. Therefore he 
concluded they were wrong to indulge in shouts for death to the 
accused ministers, as they might be interpreted to be a violence 
against justice, and mig^ reflect discredit on the glorious Revolu- 
tion so happily accomplished. By such language l^urot rendered 
himself extremely popular among the masses, but he forfeited all 
respect on the part of his superiors. His conduct imposed upon 
Ouizot the necessity of adopting a 8tq» which at the time, and 
under the circumstances, was one of extraordinary boldness. A 
dub had been formed called the Society qf (he Friends of the People^ 
which was the centre of all the insurrectionary movements, and 
at which the most incendiary speeches were nightly delivered. 
The leaders of this society the minister caused to be summoned 
before the Court of Correctional Police for contravention of the 
291st article of the Penal Code^ which fcn'bid any association com- 
prehending above twenty persons, and meeting at stated times for 
a religious, literary, or political purpose, without a previous license 
from the government. The court held the article applicable to 
the Society of the Friends of the People, sentenced the persons 
arraigned before it to three months' imprisonment and a fine of 
300 francs, and ordered the society to be dissolved. 

Thus in httle more than three months the new government 
found itself compelled to adopt repressive measures against clabs, 
those hotbeds of sedition and crime in France^ and which awak- 
ened such fearful reminiscences from the worst days of the Con- 
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vention and the Directory. But they had little effect in quelling 
disorders ; for such was the state of things at the moment, that the 
executive power was afraid to exert its authority in any decisive 
interference with what might he called a political demonstration. 
Thus the students were allowed with impunity to throw Paris 
into commotion and uproar by a procession with the busts of Foy 
and Manuel, to be. inaugurated in the Pantheon, which was again 
to be consecrated to * great men who had deserved well of the 
country.' In like manner the people thought fit to apotheosise 
the four sergeants of Rochelle in a tumultuous gathering on the 
Place de QrSve ; and subsequently in December, the funeral of 
Benjamin Constant gave rise to an exciting scene similar to the 
one enacted at the obsequies of General Foy. An immense crowd 
attended the body to the burial-place, and it was deposited in the 
national mausoleum with all the honours a grateful people could 
bestow. The death of Constant had taken place under very 
mournful , circumstances. Although possessed of considerable 
house property, his habits were so careless or profuse, that he had 
died in positive destitution, and almost literally of starvation. 
His case bears a strong analogy with that of Sheridan in England : 
Sheridan, too, died in abject poverty, and his hearse was followed 
to Westminster Abbey, the place of repose to national celebrities, 
by a throng of. princes, nobles, and knights, who eagerly sought^ 
with ignoble effrontery, to catch for themselves a spaik of that 
renown which emblazoned the dead orator, wit^ and poet, whom 
they had basely allowed to perish in so unworthy a manner. 

The existing ministry, formed immediately after the consum- 
mation of the Revolution, was composed of utteriy discordant 
materials, and constituted from the first a coalition cabinet^ torn 
by more than the. usual share of intestine dissensions. Dupont 
(de TEure), in particular, the expression of the extreme-left^ 
proved a very intractable and intolerable personage in council^ 
who thought it becoming an ultra-Liberal to use insulting lan- 
guage not only to his colleagues, but to the king himself. Wlien- 
ever he was thwarted in his opinion, he tendered his resignation, 
knowing well that, supported as he was by Lafayette, it could not 
without danger be accepted, since it was impossible for the king 
as yet to dissociate himself from the general and his party* 
Dupont^ therefore, always carried his point, and he boasted to his 
friends of the cutting rebukes he had administered to Louis- 
Philippe, who doubtless endured with equanimity a large amount 
of vulgar impertinence from him. It is the characteristic of such 
men to plume themselves on outraging the kingly dignity when 
they can do so not only with: impunity, but with applause; and the 
same was observed of the Girondins with regard to Louis XYI, 
whose hapless condition they embittered by a tyrannical inso- 
lence. The suppression by Guizot of the Society of the Friends of 
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the People, and the proclamation of Odillon-Barrot^ bronglit mat- 
ters to a crisis between the different parties in the cabinet. 
Dupont of course condemned the suppression, and it would seem 
that Lafayette, although no friend to clubs — for he had a keen 
remembrance of his old enemies the Jacobins — warned the king 
that such a course would end in a republic within a month ; but 
Guizot defended his conduct as essential to the existence of the 
government, which was openly threatened with an immediate over- 
throw. As to Odillon-Barrot^ he had by his insubordination, and 
by his mean compliances to mob violence, rendered his dismissal or 
the resignation of Guizot imperative. He also occupied the same 
vantage ground as Dupont; and knew that, under tne protection 
of Lafayette, he could set at defiance tlie minister of the interior. 
Consequently he was very bold and stubborn, for ah*eady a con- 
tempt of superior authority was a passport to popularity^ and 
Guizot fell in the conflict. He announced his resignation, which 
involved that of his Doctrinaire colleague, the Duke de Broglie, 
minister of public instruction and nominal president of the 
council. M0I6 and Perier, although not of the Doctrinaire secty 
requested leave likewise to retire, and the king saw with great 
anxiety that the whole cabinet was on the point of dissolution. 
In this emergency he applied to Laffitte, over whom, from pecu- 
liar circumstances, he had considerable influence at the moment, 
and employed liim to negotiate a compromise of diflerences if 
possible. This task Laffitte readily undertook, for he had, among 
other egotisms, a great idea of his conciliatory qualities ; but he 
found it nevertheless quite hopeless ; and it became eventually 
necessary for the king to determine from which party it behoved 
him to select his future advisers. 

- After the final victory over the Restoration, the Opposition o£ 
fifteen years, as it has been very erroneously called, naturally 
split into the original elements of which it had been compounded. 
Again there appeared in the Chamber of Deputies the old 
divisions of the right, the centre-right, the centre-left, the lefty 
and the extremorleft. The two centres formed the great majority, 
and they were decidedly favourable to a conservative policy, as 
upheld by Guizot and Mol^ with ' diflerent shades of opinion. 
Hence it was the policy of the left, of the party of the Hdtel de 
Yille, as it was usually designated, to provoke a dissolution of 
the Chamber, on the plea that the existing deputies were not 
elected to frame a constitution for France; and that, in fact, a Con- 
stituent Assembly ought to be forthwith summoned* Lafayette^ 
was a strenuous upholder of this doctrine ; but the Chamber very 
wisely repudiated it, and was content to declare vacant the seats 
of those who, since their election, had accepted offices under the 
crown. These were very numerous, being no less than 113 in 
number; but they were for the most part re-elected^ and the con^, 
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stitation of the Chamber acoovdisgly remained miaffecied. After 
this proof of public opinion bemg advene to extreme Bero- 
Intionarj dogmas, the left ceased to clamonr so londly for a dis- 
aolntion, since, without a -violent change of the electoral body, it 
was clear that snch a measure would lead to a yet more com- 
plete ascendancy of conservotiye doctrines. Nerertheless the 
king thongfat it expedient to form an administration of the left 
^colour' for many reasons, the most cogent of which were^ thai he 
must keep on good terms with Lafayette, or at least that he cooM 
not qnarrel with him, and that it woold be better to give the 
nltrarliiberals a trial, which would probably end in exhibiting their 
total incapacity to conduct a gOYemment. In this reflpect Louis- 
I%ilippe judged with his usual sagacity, for there is assiiredty no 
more certain way of ruining empty democrats^ than by investing 
them with the reins of power, the mob itself being invariably the 
ilrst to join in their execration. At the same time^ he took care 
to place at the head of the new ministry a man who, by eveiy 
consideration of personal interest, was attached to the cause ai 
peace and ord^, and whom he himself could readily oonirol. 
This was Laffitte^ who belonged by profession to the left aide of 
the Chamber, and was associated with Lafiayette; although on 
seyeral point^ and especially with regard to foreign affion^ ho was 
far from sharing the exaggerated sentiments of the old generaL 
In forming his ministry, moreover, it was incumbent on him to 
•conciliate at least the centre-left, otherwise he could have no 
chance of mafntaining himself in the Chamber ; and accordingly he 
compounded another motley cabinet, the symbol simply of decay 
and transition. Dupont continued in his former post of ke^^er 
•of the seals; and M. Merilhou, a warm partisan of his, but otheiv 
wise destitute of any particular qualification, was i^pointed minis- 
ter of public instruction and of religion. M. MontaUyet recdiyed 
the portfolio of the interior, Marwhal Soult that ei war, If. 
d'Argout that of marine^ and Cteneral SebastiaBi accepted the 
idl-important post of minister of foreign afiairs, which was con- 
fided for a moment to the incapable hands of Majrwhal Maison. 
Laffitte himself joined the ministry of finance with the pre- 
sidency of the council ; and thus was definitiv^y o(mstitnted the 
administration known as that of the 2d of November 1830, 

The great necessity under which the king laboured of including 
in his council the ultra-Liberals in a large, if not a preponderat- 
ing degree, arose from the approaching trial <^ the ministers of 
Chiarles X., which occasioned a dangerous fermentation in the 
public mind. It was known that hideous deogns were enter- 
tained of seizing those unfortunate men, and subjecting them to a 
summary massacre, as had been too clearly evinced on the night 
of the 18th of October. If the support of La&yette were with- 
drawn, it m^t be imposoblo to save them firom the popular 
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ffsajf wluck all the arts of the vilest demagogues were direeted to 
jni^aKie; and their assassination would piol^bly be the signal of 
another September, leading to consequences too dreadful to con- 
template. This consideration was, as it ought to be, all-powerful 
with the king ; and however Lafayette might suspect the intention 
nltimately to get rid of him, he was well content to throw around 
these ministers the shield of a magnanimous protection. Their 
history since the day when they were dismissed by Charles Z. at 
&i Cloud was curious : the old king had Insisted &ey should remain 
by his person as their surest plaice of safety; and, much against 
their own inclinations they lingered accordingly at St Cloud until 
Charles removed to Trianon, which place they separately left in 
different disguises. Polignac succeeded in reaching the coast as 
the servant of the Marchioness de St Fargeau,but was discovered 
almost at the very mom^[kt of his entering a boat to cross tot 
Jersey, and b^g carried (iff to Saint-Ld, was theare locked up m 
pris<m. Feyronnet atten^ted to escape as a comrier, but was 
recognised and arrested at Tours. The same &.te befell Chante-^ 
lauze and Guemon-Banville in their endeavour to reach the 
Belgian frontier, and they also were apprehended. Kontbel, 
Capelle, and D*Haussez xooire wisely concealed themselves in 
Paris, and waited to make their escape until the eagerness of pur* 
suit had abated. The four captured ministers were transferred to 
Yincennes; and the Chamber of Deputies having resolved, by 
separate votes, that they should all be impeached for high treason, 
th^ trial was fixed to take place before the Chamber of Feora 
early in the month of December. 

On the 10th of that month, accordingly, they were removed 
fr<mi Yincennes to the prison of the Petit Luxembourg, escorted 
by a detachment of National Guards and chasseurs of the hne^ 
accompanied by artillerymen, la the wood of Yincennes, and 
on the route, troops of soldiers were posted, and every precaution 
was taken to resist an attack upon tiie prisoners. In order tha 
better to insure tranquillity during the trial, Lafayette had been 
appointed cconmander not only of all the National Gliards, but of 
all the tro(^ in Paris, and he had under him Generals Fabvier 
and Carbonnel. The Palace of the Luxembourg, in which the 
Chamber of Peers sat^ was guarded like a fortress. On the 
morning of the 15th the court was constituted, and the trial com- 
menced. Baron Pasquier officiated as president^ and the num- 
ber of peers assembled was considerable, including members 
equally of the old as of the new nobility. The surrounding 
galleries were crowded with spectators, and an intense interest 
was manifested when the prisoners were introduced to the bar. 
Polignac exhibited that cool indifference which characterised 
him ; Peyronnet bent his brows with an air of haughty defiance ; 
Chantelauze expressed the bodily pain, he was suffering from an 
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acute malady; Banville affected a composiure he was fiiin to sn0* 
tain by reading a pamphlet. About the facts against the accused 
there was and could be no dispute ; but did they constitute the 
crime of high treason ! This was the only question at issue, and 
it was argued on both sides with an abundance of forensic inge> 
nuity and eloquence. As ministers, they were responsible for aU 
the acts of the monarch; and although in this case it happened 
that the king himself had been already punished in his own 
peisoo, that fact was not held to exonerate his advisers. The 
charge was, that the Charter had been violated by the ordinances 
of the 25th of July, which, being in themselves illegal, had been 
attempted to be enforced by placing Paris in a state of si^ne, and 
spilling the blood of the people when engaged in the defence of 
their rights. To this charge the only answer was, that by the 14th 
article of the Charter the king was entitled to make such pro- 
visions as4ie might deem essential for the safety of the State ; and 
the answer might have been sufficient if success had crowned the 
effort; but since defeat had marked it, the interpretation was not 
admitted. Still, granting the guilt of the accused undoubted, 
under what precise category did it fall I Under the 56th article 
of the Charter (of 1814) it was foimd to come within the definition 
of treason, as attached to the responsibility of ministers ; and on 
this decisive point the impeachment of the deputies was sustained. 
Th«i came the last momentous point : what was the punishment 
to be inflicted? On this subject the Charter was silent, and the- 
Pcnal Code afforded no sufficient elucidation of the difficulty. 
Pasquier argued that the Chamber of Peers, when erected into a 
court of justice, was an exceptional court — tiiat is to say, one en- 
dowed with extrarjudicial functions — and that^ in pronouncing its 
sentence, it was bound more to weigh expedient reasons of State 
than adhere to the strict letter of the law. Although the validity 
of this doctrine was demurred to, it was nevertheless adopted; 
and the peers withdrew into secret conclave to deliberate on their 
judgment. 

The trial had lasted during six days, and all that time Paris 
was a scene of constant agitation and tumult. Not that the bulk 
of the people took much real interest in the condemnation of the 
four ministers, but the Anarchists and Revolutionists perceived, 
that unless they could strike a blow upon this occasion, it would 
be the last that might offer itself for an indefinite period. 
Whether, by exciting an insurrection, they induced the people to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of the prisoners, or by intimida- 
tion they compelled the peers to pass a sentence of death, their 
purpose was equally served. If they succeeded in the first, it 
would be easy to provoke a more general massacre and plunder 
under the sanguinary aegis of a republic; if they succeeded only 
in the latter, they would stain the monarchy of July with blood, 
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and render it irreconcilable with the courts of Europe. Such 
was the deep calculation of these terrible conspirators, in whose 
eyes the lives of men were of no consequence if they could pro- 
mote their own destructive and subverting designs. The Luxem- 
bourg was continually surrounded by infuriated hordes vociferat- 
ing Death to the ministers f We wiU have their heads! Those 
fearful figures were seen again which had been known in the 
horrors of the First Revolution-^those demoniac forms which word 
called ' Brigands,' and which came none knew whence, but arose 
as from the earth whenever atrocities were to be committed. Ab 
the trial drew to a close, the demonstrations increased in violence, 
until on the 20th the storm reached its height. On that day the 
Luxembourg was besieged by belligerent myriads, whose stento- 
rian menaces rang through the halls of the palace, and startled 
the judges in their seats, causing in them an involuntary shudder. 
Cannon were planted at all the inlets of the building, and strong 
bodies of troops were posted to defend it from attack. Lafayette 
nobly performed his duty : he was at his post the whole of this 
eventful day, nor did he quit it even at night. He had a bed pre- 
pared for him on the ground-floor of the palace, and remained^ 
with a considerable force of the National Guards, during the 
entire night. The precaution was by no means superfluous, for 
the multitude lingered until a late hour, and the imfortunate 
prisoners could hear the savage execrations directed against them 
from the gloomy cells in which they were confined. 

The peers, however, were not intimidated ; and they would have 
been for ever disgraced if they had allowed themselves to be so. 
On the evening of the 21st they pronounced their judgment, 
which was to tiie eflfect that deportation being the punishment 
assigned to the crime of the accused, but France having no 
longer any possessions abroad fitted for the transportation of 
convicts, the said punishment was commuted to imprisonment 
for life and loss of all civil liberties. As it was not necessary 
the prisoners should hear their sentence in person, they were 
quietly removed, without attracting notice, to Yincennes before it 
was pronounced. Thus this celebrated trial was brought to a 
dose, and happily without leading to any of those dismal con- 
sequences which had been foreboded of it. The lives of the 
culpable ministers of Charles X. were spared, but they were 
condemned to an imprisonment equally horrible with death 
itself; and at the same time the sinister schemes of the Ke- 
publicans and Anarchists had been signally defeated. So far 
the issue was favourable, and all that could be desired ; but 
the moment seemed singularly inappropriate to select for the 
dismissal of Lafayette, after Uie incontestable services he had 
rendered. It is true he persisted in giving in his resignation^ 
pexiiaps without a sufiicient cause. The Chamber of Deputies 
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passed a resoluiioii on iho 24l2i of December 
title of C<»nixiaai.4er<jfeiieral of the Nati<»ial Ouards of the 1 
dam, which T^as the very title borne by Lafayette; and as the 
resolution yraa adopted without his knowledge, he took it in 
high dndgeon, and immediately threw np his command altogether. 
The king besought hun with many intreaties, sincerely or other- 
wise, to wididraw his determinatioB ; but he doggedly tkdBiered to 
k. Laffitte also strongly uiged him to retain the command of 
the Parisian girard. < Think well of it»' he said to him: <to4ay 
you are the tot dtizen of the kingdom; to-morrow, confounded 
with the crowd, you will be no more wheal combating power than 
the first of the Anarchists.' I/alayette was not to be moved, and 
the oomraaad of the National Chsard was, after some time, c<m- 
' ferred on €bneral Count Lobau. As his popidarity had been 
smnewhat impasred by his resolute conduct during the trial of 
the ministeni^ his retirement caused less exdt^nent than might 
have been supposed; and the dictatorship he had so loi^ exer- 
cised, assuredly for the benefit of his country, was laid down with 
a noble disdain on his part, and with a cmel ingratitiide on the 
part of those he had ben^ted. 

From this moment, so rapid is the ez.'tinguishmait of men 
depaident for exaltation on the breath of the multitude, Lafayette 
sank into complete impotency ; and he was reduced to the part of 
a cax>akOT, of a prophesi^ of evil, ev^ growling against the 
tendency towards the establishment of a strong govenmient. 
And v^aaJb other government could for one moment secure any- 
thing like order and tranquillity in France? five months had 
diapsed since the Bevolution of July, and during that time not 
only Bans, but every town in the kingdom, had li^en the scene of 
incessant riot, tnmiQt, and confusion, arising from the absence of 
an authority suffici^it to su^^ress disturbance. In the Chamber 
of Deputies itself the detestable spectacle had been witnessed of 
&e prime-miniflter, Laffitte, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
students of tibe sdiools for lutving assisted in maintainiag order, 
when it was notorious that those turbulent youtiis were tine prime 
]n8tigat(H*8 of every disturbance ; and that instead of heang enooit- 
raged in thdr mania for political manifestations, they ought to 
have been soundly chastised for their violations of cdlegiaie 
discipline. It was a rare evidence of the spirit of the time i^nt 
ilrase youths contemptuously repudiated i^ cempGrnents of the 
representatives of tibe people^ and published manifestoes in whidi 
they set forth thdr * profession of &ith'-— that is to say, 4iie sort 
ef govenmient whidi in their wisdom they judged essential to 
Franee. But the continuance of these intermlDable disorder^ 
this ^fllocation of all socieiy, tiiis intolerable tyraany of ruffians 
and urchins^ had produced a profound impressioa on the publio 
mind, and jnckeiaed all rational peo^^e ih^ the vary name of 
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liberty. What ww the cost of this liberty, but the absolaie rain 
of all commerce and busmess of every description? — the destruc- 
tion of peace and comfort^ the perpetuation of discord and strife?' 
One universal sigh escaped the community, and it was for the 
retom of order on any terms, on any conditions. Charles X. 
himself, with a hundred thousand bayonets, would have been pre- 
ferable to the existing anarchy. Among the middle and indu£K 
trious dafises espedally this feeling was intense and overwhelm- 
ing, for it was they who suffered most materially in their int^ 
rests. It was impossible for than to carry on thdr operations of 
trade, since there were no buyers of their produce or their goods,, 
snd (hey could neither realise money nor procure &cilities in the 
usual form of discounts. Their cnrrent bills they were unable 
to retire, and from thirty to forty fsdlures wero announced 
weekly in Paris alone. In such an emexg^icy it behoved govern- 
ment to attempt to afford some relief in order that the national 
industry might not wholly perish; and it accordingly resolved to 
advance 30,000,000 francs as a succour to commerce^ on deposit 
of commodities and articles of merchandise. Thus the govexn- 
ment was driven to become a huge pawnbroker amongst its other 
multitudinous callings, whilst to advance the money it was obliged 
itsdf to borrow at an exorbitant rate of interest. The collection 
ef the taxes had been grievously intennipted by the Bevolution 
and the subsequent disturbances ; and from sheer exhaustion <^ 
funds, the resource of drafts on the receivers-general had ceased 
to be available.* Extraordinaiy exertions had hoeaa. requisite to^ 
pay the half-year'e dividends on the na^.ional debt due in Septem- 
ber, and to the confidence r^osed by capitalists in the personal 
character of Baron Louis mi^t be solely ascribed the success of 
those exertions. Under Li&tte the issue of royal bills had 
become the only resource of the government; and so lamentably 
debased was its credit, that these could be negotiated only at 
short dates of three months, and at a discount of more than 6 per 
cent. This was a deplorable change from the state of things 
nnder the Bestoration, when royal bills were negotiated for a 
whole year at less than 3 per cent ; but no govermnent that ever 
prevailed in France had establidied so perfect a system of credit^ 
through strict integrity and good faith, as that of the elder Boux^ 
bons. For the rei^ the assistance granted to suffering commerce 
was quite inadequate to relieve it £ram depression ; and instead of 
30,000,000 francs^ the ai^lications lodged for relief amounted to 
the enormous figure of a milliard and arhalf ! 

t¥ Tha deficit in the reoeipta since July was appaSUng. Bi August, ft 
araoonted to 5,551,000 francs; in Beptember, to 6,881,000$ fn Octobtf, to 
«,454,000; in November, to 1,041,000; and in December, the wont month of aU, 
to 18,877,000. With the increased expenditure, arising from aids to public worka 
and oommeroe, and ftvm a hu^ augmentation of tibe anny, tiie defl d eaqr <A 
the year WM estimated at not lets than 100,000,000 francs. 
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It was not only among the commercial, manufacturing, and 
trading interests that the devastating effect of the Bevolution 
fvas nmde manifest, but also in what was called the monied inte- 
rest the ruin was at least equally great and conspicuous. Against 
the latter a stupid prejudice is observable among ignorant popu- 
lations, as if the owners of capital were enemies of the public 
welfare, instead of being its surest props and extenders ; hence 
every wealthy banker that was overtaken by the pressure of the 
times, and compelled to suspend his payments, gave rise to vulgar 
congratulations ; and dirty people rubbed their dirty hand^ and 
<;huckled, as if some signal boon had alighted on society. But 
such occurrences wrought on all reflective minds the deepest 
gloom and consternation, and the continual fall of the public 
funds afforded a sufficient index of the alarm and insecurity that 
was everywhere prevalent. Laffitte alone, of all the bankers and 
politicians of the day, seemed indifferent to the terrible crisis in 
which the country was involved. He was one of those confident 
and sanguine men who can never acknowledge the existence of 
calamity ; or if they do so, attenuate it to its smallest compass^ 
and treat it as an accident they can readily repair. This remark- 
able insouciance Laffitte carried into his private affairs; and when 
the credit of his establishment was rapidly waning, he was himself 
imconscious of the fact, and exhibited a serene and smiling comh- 
tenance, as if his own concerns and those of the State were on the 
most favourable footing. When at length the Bank of France 
refused to take any of his paper, he still treated the matter 
lightly, and coolly asked his royal friend and master to interfere 
with the president and the directors on his behalf. But this inter- 
ference, to be effectual, could only be in the form of a guarantee ; 
and such a guarantee King Louis-Philippe agreed to give, thereby 
pledging liis name and property for the solvency of his minister. 
But although Laffitte was thus saved from a premature bank^ 
ruptcy, the knowledge of such a circumstance necessarily im- 
paired his beneficial action as a finance minister; and he enqoun* 
tered difficulties which to him proved insuperable, but which a 
man of better reputation might have easily smoothed. Moreover, 
the resignation of Lafayette injured him in his political influence^ 
since it led to a material modification of the cabinet by the retire- 
ment of Dupont (de I'Eure), who was replaced by Merilhou, who 
belonged undoubtedly to the same party, but was very far fix)m 
possessing the same prestige. The ministry of public instruction 
was given to M. Barthe, an advocate of celebrity, who had figured 
in the early scenes of the H6tel de.Ville, but who had since ab- 
jured his wild democratical principles. Thus the original character 
of the ministry was greatly altered; nevertheless, with a president 
of the left < colour ' at its head, it could not expect to command 
a steady support from the majority of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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Although phinged in this fearful abyss of internal sufferings 
«uid dissension, France maintained a high position in the settle- 
ment of the European questions that had arisen out of recent 
«yents. In every country of Europe the Revolution of July had 
<»used an extraordinary sensation, and especially in those which 
were subjected to the artificial governments created by the acts 
of the Congress of Vienna. In Italy, and in several parts of 
<Jermany, insurrectionary movements took place ; but it was in 
Belgium that the most important outbreak occurred. That coun- 
try had been united with Holland in one government under the 
king of the JSTetherlands ; but the two populations were distinct in 
manners, customs, and religion, the only tie between them being 
an advantageous commerce. Besides, from its long connection 
with France, and irom the almost universal prevalence of the 
French language, Belgium was very sensitive to the least vibra- 
tion from the latter ; and in the course of September the Belgians 
had risen in arms, and after some considerable lighting, expelled 
the Dutch under the Prince of Orange and Prince Frederick of 
the Netherlands. In the course of 1829, in fact^ some serious diffe* 
rences had arisen between King William and his Belgian subjects, 
which had even then become so serious as to attract the attention 
of foreign powers, particularly of Ihnssia and France, who both 
established camps towards the Belgian frontiers in readiness to act 
as circumstances might require. The government of Charles X. 
was then full of its scheme for extending France to the boun- 
dary of the Bhine, and a commotion in Belgium might have 
afforded it a pretext for taking the initiative such as would have 
tallied admirably with its design. But the storm blew over for 
the moment, only to return with yet greater violence under the 
exciting impulse of the French propaganda. A provisional 
government was established at Brussels comjposed of Hoogvoorst, 
Merode, Gendebien, Van de Weyer, Potter, and others, and sub- 
sequently a National Congress was convoked, which solemnly pro- 
claimed the independence of Belgium. 

Thus was a question started which excited the keenest interest 
in the courts of Europe, because it brought into controversy the 
treaties of Vienna. By those treaties the four great powers of 
that day — Bussia, Austria, Prussia, and England — ^had guaranteed 
to the king of Holland the possession of Belgium, and this 
guarantee that monarch now formally invoked. On the other 
hand, Belgium was prepared to throw herself into the arms of 
France, and to choose a king from the family of Louis-Philippe in 
the person of his second son the Duke de Nemours. The oppor- 
ttmity was extremely inviting to French ambition ; and the whole 
Bevolutionary party was furious at the idea of any hesitation in 
assisting the Belgians, with whom the whole nation undoubtedly 
warmly sympathised. But Louia-Philippe was aware that any such 
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step would be tantainoimt to a declaration of war againfit combined 
EiiTope, and such a danger he was not prepared to provoke for ao 
precarious an object. He preferred to use the means of nego^ 
tiation for the adjustment of this difficult point ; and Talleyrand^ 
who had been from the first appointed to fill the embassy at liour- 
don, received full instructions as to the policy it behoved him to 
pursue on behalf of France. The Duke of Wellington gave 
Talleyrand a very cordial reception, and he had already anticir 
pated his views as to holding a European congress upon the 
affairs of Belgium^ by overtures on the subject to &e ministers of 
the other gr^ powers. Accordingly^ it was speedily arranged 
that the Conferences of London^ as tibey had been called, should 
be resumed, which had been originally commenced upon the 
affairs of Greece, the representatives of Austria and Prussia being 
likewise called to take part in them.* The first protocol of the 
Conference was signed on the 15th of October, being simply in 
the nature of a preliminary formula ; and on the 4th of November 
the second was signed, in which an armistice was recommended 
to the belligerent parties, and in which recommendation they 
both, after some demur, concurred. The negotiation thus happily 
commenced had not proceeded far when an adverse vote -psuBBed 
against the Wellington administration in the newly-elected House 
of Commons, and the Whigs once more' succeeded to place and 
power. Lord Grey became first lord of the treasury ; and Lord 
Palmerston, who had followed the standard of Canning in his 
secession from ultra-Toryism, became foreign secretary. Weir 
lington and Aberdeen had been anxious to keep Belgium united 
with Holland, giving the former indeed a separate government, but 
under the sway of one of the sons of the king of the Netherlsoids. 
To this arrangement Palmerston was indiiFerent^ if not hostile; 
and he allied himself closely with Talleyrand to prevent it from 
being carried into effect. There is no doubt that the intimate 
union between England and franco prevented the three continen- 
tal powers from taking a hostile position cm the question at this 
moment, because they had been originally induced to engage in 
amicable conferences only through the great influence ^Eorcised 
upon them by the Duke of Wellington, and they were by no 
means prepared to contemplate the d^nitive separation of the 
two countries; moreover, a successfiil revolt of the Poles, who 
had driven the Bussians out of Warsaw, and an insurrection in 
Switzerland, which speedily extended into Italy, made them more 
timid, and less inclined to incur the hazards of a general war. 
Under these circumstances, Palmerston and Talleyrand poshed 
their advantage to the utmost ; and although the negotiation was 

* The members of the Conference were Lord Aberdeen fbr England, Priaoe 
Talleyrand for France, Count Matusceyitz for Bufisia, Baron BulowjbrFruBsia^ 
and Prince Beterha^ fbr Austria. 
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spun (mt to a most tedious length, and the interminable nmnber 
of protocols issued became a standing joke in Enrope, they sno« 
cessfnlly carried tiieir point ill the end. Belgium was erected 
into an independent monarchy, shorn, indeed, of Luxembourg^, 
which was a possession of the House of Kassau included in the 
German Confederation, and on its throne was placed Prince 
Leopold of Saxe^Coburg, widower of the Princess Chailottey 
daughter of George lY., who, subsequently to his elevation, 
married a daughter of Louifr-Philippe. Prince Leopold had been 
previously designed to fill the new throne of Greece ; but after 
accepting it, he had, upon more mature reflection, declined the 
proffered royalty, prudently preferring a magnificent appanage in 
England, to undertaldng the onerous government of a turbulent 
and semi'barbarous people like the Greeks. Prince Otho, second 
son of the king of Bavaria, was eventually selected to occupy 
the vacant post; and under the auspices of France, Bussia, and 
Ibglalkd, he was seated in a royal palace at Athens, to work out 
the curious problem of a constitutional monarchy in a land ovei^ 
run with ignorance and barbarism. 

It was a subject of heartfelt congfratulation, doubtless, that thia 
knotty question of Belgium was thus far quietly settled without 
wrapping Europe in the flames of a hideous war. But the fear- 
ful alternative was with the utmost diffictdty avoided, and to the 
great circumspection and moderation of Louis-Philippe was the pre- 
servation of peace mainly owing. The Republicans and Patriots, 
as they called themselves, were clamorous for War, utterly regard- 
less of ihe evils that might be entailed on th6ir ewn country or 
on others; and Laffitte himself, the prime^minister of Prance, 
delivered a speech in the Chamber of Deputies on the 1st of 
December foil of threatening and bellicose sounds. * France,* he 
said, * will not permit the principle of non-intervention to be 
-violated. We will continue to negotiate, and everything bids vk 
hope that the negotiations will be successfol. But whilst we 
negotiate we will arm! In a short time we shall have, inde- 
pendently of garrisons, 500,000 men in line, well-armed, well- 
organized, well-commanded. A milli(m of Kational Guards will 
support them, and the king, if needs be, will place himself at the 
head of the nation.' This speech was received with vociferous 
acclamations, but it was well calculated to defeat the object of 
the negotiations by its irritating bombast. However, Talleyrand 
explained to his colleagues in the Conference that the king was 
obliged to tolerate such intemperate explosions even on the part 
of his ministers, and that they were to be taken as empty brava- 
does^ suited merely to cajole the popular passions. On the other 
hand, the English Tories railed against a French alliance, and 
sought with all their might to entangle the relations between the 
two countries by embarrassing questions touching the continued 
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occupation of Algiers. This waB imdonbiedly a very delicate suV 
ject, and one which required the nicest handling to avert an 
alienation, if not a rupture, between France and England. In the 
temper of the nation, it was impossible that the government of 
Xouis-PhUippe should abandon that conquest in Afinca which had 
been so enthusiastically hailed by the French ; and for the interest 
of peace itself, it was advisable that the acquisition should be 
retained, for the mere purpose of providing a beneficial distrac- 
tion to the warlike tendencies of the people. Talleyrand was so 
convinced of the paramount importance to. France of the British 
alliance, that he was in favour of sacrificing Algiers to secure it; 
but even so moderate a politician as Count Mole would not listen 
to the proposition, and by a judicious forbearance the subject was 
not pressed by the English ministers. It was permitted to hang^ 
as it were, in abeyance ; and France was tacitly permitted to take 
all the steps she deemed necessary not only to insure her original 
•conquest, but to extend her dominion along the southern shore of 
the Mediterranean, and even to the base and ridges of the Qreat 
Atlas itself. 

The principal danger to the continuance of peace, however, arose 
irom the obstinate character of William, king of the Netherlands, 
who had once indulged the ambition of mounting the throne of 
France, and was not now content to see himself despoiled of the 
rich provinces he had acquired from the spoils of the French Em- 
pire. So long as there seemed a prospect of those provinces being 
devolved on one of his own sons, he adhered to the protocols of 
the Conference, and especially to those which secured to him 
Limbourg and Luxembourg as parts of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion; but to the protocol of the 17th of April 1831, known since 
38 the Treaty of the Eighteen Articles, by which additional advan- 
■tages were conferred on Belgium in the prospect of its Congress 
electing Leopold as king, he decidedly objected^ and entered a 
formal protest. The tliree sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, who were so intent and who had so powerful an interest 
to uphold the treaties of Vienna, could not view this protest with 
indifference, nor deny that the king of Holland had equity with 
him in his reclamations. But they were too overawed by the 
alliance between France and England, and by the entanglements 
of the Polish and Italian insurrections, to support him in his 
opposition; and they accordingly abandoned him to his fate. 
Nevertheless he refused to submit; and prepared, despite all 
edicts to the contrary, to reconquer insurgent Belgium by force 
of arms. This led to a declaration of war against him on the 
part of England, so far as a hostile embargo on Dutch shipping in 
British ports might be so interpreted, and to a direct armed 
intervention on the part of France. In the early part of August, 
60fiQ0 soldiers under Marshal Gerard were marched into Belgium, 
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and ihey arrived very opporhinely to save it from a reconqnest^ 
t^hich would have created fresh embarrassments of an almost 
insurmomitable character. On their appearance^ the Prince of 
Orange withdrew his victorious troops behind the Butch frontier^ 
and Marshal Gerard fixed his head-quarters at Brussels, accom- 
panied by the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours. His mission being 
thus easily accomplished, according to the terms of the protoqol 
by which he had entered Belgium, he speedily evacuated it, and 
80 falsified the prognostications which the Tory politicians and 
press of Enjg^land had so freely indulged touching the presumed 
perfidy and ambition of the cabinet of the Barricades. 

It had been part of the treaty concluded by Lafayette with the 
rebellious students of the Polytechnic School, on the steps of the 
Palais Bourbon on the 6th of August, that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties should be at an early date dissolved, and the sense of the* 
country be consulted by a fresh general election. The Chamber 
had conformed to this treaty in its other provisions, and it now re- 
mained only that this last stipulation should be fulfilled. ^ An im- 
mediate dissolution had been steadily resisted imtil certain laws 
had been passed which partook of the nature of organic statutes ; 
and of these the most important were the laws regulating future 
elections of deputies, the constitution of the departmental and 
municipal councils, the position of the press, and the organisation 
of the National Guard. The last of these was passed on the 19th 
of April 1831, and on the following day the Chambers were pro- 
rogued with a view to their prompt dissolution. In the meantime 
another ministerial change had occurred. Laffitte was ofiensive 
to the majority of the Chamber, and he was scarcely on terms of 
confidence with his own colleagues, particiilarly General Sebas- 
tiani, who conducted foreign affairs almost entirely without his 
participation. Perceiving himself thus slighted, he tendered his 
resignation, which was at once accepted by the king, and Casimir- 
Perier was appointed to form a new administration. This he had 
little difficulty in accomplishing, on the principle of a fusion of 
the two centres; and on the 13Ui of March the new cabinet was 
constituted. Soult, Montalivet, Barthe, lyArgout, and Sebas- 
tiani, continued to hold their seats in the council, bnt with some 
change in their offices. The first and last alone retained their 
former portfolios; Montalivet became minister of public instruc- 
tion ; Barthe minister of justice ; and D'Argout minister of com- 
merce. Baron Louis was again appointed to the ministry of 
finance, and Admiral de K^y to that of marine. Casimir- 
Perier himself combined the ministry of the interior with the 
presidency of the coimcil. 

This change of ministry had been heralded by a frightful com- 
motion in Paris on the I4th of February. That day was the 
anniversary of the assassination of the Duke de Berry^ and the 
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Boyalists determined to solemnise it by a funeral sernbe in tti« 
church of St Germain TAuxerrois. Foreseeing that such a cele- 
bration would lead to a disturbance, the government had made 
preparations to preserve tranquiUitj, but they were fax from 
being effectual. An inmiense crowd flocked froon all quarters of 
the city to the (M church, where the ceremony was to be per« 
fonned, and amongst the riotous multitude the students were as 
usual concq[ttCuous. A young priest had the imprudence to appear 
in the portico of the biulding bearing a portrait of the Duke de 
Bordeaux; he was immediately seized with shouts of fiiry, and 
the church was stormed. A horrible scene ensued; with cries of 
rage and blasphemy every sacred object was destroyed, and the 
edifice completely gutted. From the church the rioters proceeded 
to the palace of the archbishop^ which in like manner they for^ 
clbly entered, and once more destroyed everything within it» 
They next assailed the venerable cathedral of N6tre-Dame^ but 
by a timely precaution it had been sufficiently garrisoned with 
National Guards, who succeeded in saving it from an invasion. 
But from almost every church in Paris the cross was thrown 
down; and wherever ^efleura de lia w^e painted or sculptured 
they were obliterated. In the Palace of Justice the statue of 
Halesherbes was hardly saved from being broken to pieces; and 
until three in the afternoon, every violence was committed that 
suggested itself to the inflamed and brutal, passions of the moK 
At that hour the military force availed to restore order; and so 
was brought to an end one of the most disgraceful popular out- 
breaks U^t ever occurred even in Paris. It was in the height {li 
the Carnival, and the inhabitants pursued their joyous avocations 
with the same zest as if nothing had occurred to disturb the peace* 
fill tenor of society. On the same evening nearly the whole 
city was illuminated; never were the masquerades more nume- 
rous, jocund, or diversified; never did the lightsome population 
dance and sing with more obstreperous glee, or with a more per- 
jGect oblivion of the past, the present^ and the future. 

According to the Republican writers^ who confess the fact with 
a sigh and a tear, the Revolution of July closed with the retire^ 
ment of Lafayette in December — ^that i$ to say, the government 
thenceforth became toe strong to be violently overthrown, al* 
though many a bloody and desperate, effort was made to effect 
ihe object. From this period they'dftte the sovereignty of what 
they call the hcurgeoisie, or the middle-classes, of whom Xouis* 
Philippo was the organ and the representative, and to vhom they 
avow a hatred infinitely more intense and vindictive than towards 
the old aristocracy, whose ruined cause they affect to commiserate. 
The spirit with which they assail this boui^geoisie is inexpressibly 
malevolent, charging upon it not only a diabolical selfishness, but 
a systematic robbery of the labouring poor. They all^ that th«i 
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eonne of legislation has been exdhuiYely direeted to the advan- 
tage of this favoured dass, aad that the interests of the proUtairCf 
or working-man, have been not only overlooked, bnt flagrantly 
violated. They profess themselves to be actnated by a desire to 
repair this injustice, and to raise the prol6taire to his just rank 
in the sphere of society. This they propose to accomplish, in the 
&8t place, by the establishment of a republic, and subsequently 
hy an improved organisation of industry, in which the State 
«hould interfere for the protection of the working-man, and 
assure to him for comparatively light labour a r«nuneration 
aofficiently ample to procure him a share of the luxuries and 
pleasures of life. Such doctrines could not fail to be acceptable 
io the bulk of the population, and to be eagerly embraced by the 
seditious populace of Fttris in particular, who were ever more 
ready to engage in a tumult or a conflict than to earn the wages 
of peaceful labour. They were upheld with all the ability of 
men practised in the sophistries of schools, who easily played 
iq>on the ignorance and passions of the gross multitude^ and 
moulded innumerable dupes into instruments of their own indi* 
vMual designs. 

At the same time there were many sincere and virtuous men 
among the Republicans, who held the fatal creed that they were 
justified in employing any means to accomplish the ends they 
deemed beneficial; and who were prepared not only to encounter 
«ny personal risks, bat to plunge their country in all the horrors 
of civil strife and foreign war to promote the cause they had 
«wom to defend.* It was no use arguing with such men, for 
iheir convictions were not to be shaken ; it was of no use to ask 
ihem why they insisted upon a republic, which, they knew from 
prior experience, must end only in a despotism or an anarchy, for 
they answered by referring to the glaring inequalities of the 
existing system, io its iniquities, to its incontestable outrages on 
poverty. They were filled with an enthusiasm which partook of 
the sublime, and they cared for no punidunents wldch a law 
tiiey disclaimed might inflict upon than. They gloried rather to 
be martyrs in the holy cause of philanthropy, and at the bar of 
the tribunals nobly avowed the deeds which were charged against 
them as crimes^ Thus in the process instituted against some of 
the prominent actors in the disturbances of December, of whom 
tiie principal were three young men— by name Trelat, Cavaignac, 
and Guinard— it seraaed as if the court itself and the government 
were on their trial rather than the accused, who indi^ged a free- 
dom of speech, a bitterness of sarcasm, a bol4ness and a con- 

* On the suliject of war. General Lamarque, who had come ont recently as a 
vfolmt democrat, delivered himself of the following preoioue apothegm :— ' War/ 
«aid he» ' is a cement bo powerful, it surrounds a throne with so brilliant a 
lustre, it gives to a new dynasty such deep roots, that it is politic to initiate it 
erdn without xnotiTos.* 
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fidenee, such as elicited from the sympathising audiences irrepres^ 
sible applause. They were acquitted; and in a delirium of joy 
Uie multitude carried them to their homes, celebrating with lusty 
shouts of gratulation the great triumph achieved by the champions 
of the people. 

In a society thus profoundly convulsed, and in which abstract 
questions of politics and morality were so eagerly discussed, it 
was natural that ideas should be reproduced which had often in 
the Christian er% and even before it^ been promulgated for th& 
amelioration of mankind. Such were the ideas propounded by 
St Simon, an enthusiast belonging to the noble family of that 
name, and subsequently inculcated by his disciples Enfimtin, 
Bodrigues, Bazard, Leroux, &c. The doctrines of St Simon were 
professedly founded on those of the Gospel, and he gave to his 
latest work the appellation of * The New Christianity ' (< Le 
Nouveau Christianisme '). To the equality, and to the worthless- 
ness if not guilt of wealth, as preached by Christ, he added the 
sinfulness of marriage, which he regarded as the type of an un- 
holy traffic. The whole fabric of society, and all its jurisprudence, 
he held to be vicious ; and although he himself did not advocate 
a community of goods, his followers did so subsequently with 
great success. In the conception of dissolving society into its 
priinitive elements there is always something engaging and at- 
tractive, because the hideous disparities which disfigure artificial 
life seem to speak of injustices equally monstrous and revolting. 
How is it^ that if society be well-regulated, five-sixths of its mem.- 
bers are doomed to a privation and misery from which they can 
never hope to emerge, whilst a small minority engross honours, 
riches, enjo3nuents, even to satiety ? This is a question which, 
when ardent minds begin to ponder, rouses strange thoughts; and 
it is not wonderful that numerous panaceas have been proposed 
for the rectification of an evil which is doubtless the opprobrium 
of modem civilisation. But the misfortune is, that these have all 
been marked by an extravagance which has at once vitiated their 
practical utility, and they have been based upon hypotheses 
purely visionary. Nevertheless, the doctrines of the St Simonians. 
began to make an extraordinary progress after the Bevolution of 
July ; and such became the flourishing state of the Boct, that they 
were enabled to open colleges and schools for the edification of 
all who chose to attend. Thousands flocked to hear the lectures 
of tliese new evangelists, who boldly preached that they alone 
could unfold the truth by which not only France, but all the world 
might be saved. The ferment they created was prodigious, and 
at length the government deemed it necessary to interfere. Some 
of the principal leaders were apprehended, and eventually prose- 
cuted for promulgating opinions dangerous to the peace and order 
of society; the colleges and schools were shut up; and the fanar. 
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tical residue of the sect was induced to submit to a voluntary 
expatriation. Thus were the St Simonians suppressed for the 
tune ; but they lived in the everlasting force of their general prin- 
ciplesy and they were followed by divers theorists, who have built 
up a structure among them, which has rooted itself upon a wide 
foundation, and culminated into that fearful compound of vice 
and degradation known under the name of Socialism. 

The fortunate adjustment of the controversy that had arisen 
out of the revolt of the Belgians, although the king of Holland 
persisted in refusing to acknowledge the new kingdom of Leopold, 
had removed one imminent cause of war in Europe ; but the re- 
bellion of the Poles, and the insurrectionary movements of the 
Italians, tended to revive the danger in the course of 1831. 
Among the French a warm sympadiy existed towards both of 
these oppressed populations, which was doubtless highly honour- 
able to them, but which they carried to an imprudent pitch when 
they urged their government to plimge into a war for ihe purpose 
of manifesting it. Violence and bloodshed seem so natural to 
the mind of a French Republican, that he regards the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes as a misfortune, and can see 
in such a result only the disgrace and ignominy of fS*ance, which 
he holds is entitled to violate all compacts in pushing her revo- 
lutionary propaganda. From the first outbreak of the rebellion 
in Poland, the excitement in France had been ardent and intense ; 
but when the unexpected intelligence arrived that the Poles were 
everywhere successful, and had expelled the Grand Duke Con- 
stantino from Warsaw, a perfect delirium ensued, and the people 
were taught to mingle with their cries, in their repeated commo^ 
tions, invocations for the freedom of Poland. But Uie government 
of Louis-Philippe carefully abstained from giving the slightest 
encouragement to the Poles, and carried its deference towards 
the Russian czar so fiaur as to recall from Constantinople General. 
Guilleminot, who had without authority engaged in intrigues to 
excite the Ottoman Porte to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and declare war against Russia. Consequently, although the 
Poles remained masters of the country during the winter of 
1830-31, it was certain they must be inevitably crushed in the 
ensuing summer; for, independently of the overwhelming force 
of the Russians, they had, as in every time of their melancholy 
history, become divided among themselves into inveterate fac- 
tions. Nevertheless, when the tidings really arrived, and it was 
officially announced in the < Moniteur ' that Warsaw had fallen 
on the 7th of September into the power of the Russian general 
Paskewitch, a violent perturbation seized upon all Paris ; and as 
by a common instinct the population rushed into the streets, vo- 
ciferating with passionate declamations, and flocked gregariously 
towards the CluEunber of Deputies, where a vehement debate had 
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commenced upon the foreign policy of the govemment. ^le dis- 
eassion was opened hj Mauguin, who attacked the ministry for 
hetnying baiely the glory and the interests of France in Belgium, 
in Poland, and in Italy ; and he was followed in the same strain, 
bnt in more vivid and picturesque language, by G^eral Lamarqne^ 
who had been returned for the first time in the recent general 
-election. Sebastiani defended with calmness and ability the con- 
-duct of the ministry, showing that the influence of "Fnnoe had 
been exerted as beneficially as circumstances permitted ; and M. 
Thiers startled his liberal colleagues by boldly maintaining that 
it was impossible, from the geographical position and defects of 
Poland, to resuscitate it into an independent State; a fact which 
had been demonstrated during the whole revolutionary war, and 
by the conviction of Napoleon in the very acme of his grandeur. 
I^&yette undertook to refute this extraordinary assertion of M. 
Thiers, and launched into a poetic homily upon the great mission 
•of Fnuice, which he considered that of a knight-errant for the 
rescue of nations from thraldom. Such sentiments were egre- 
^ously applauded; for in a popular assembly ideas of apparent 
heroism and chivalry, however wild and incongruous^ will gene- 
rally evoke a generous but irreflective approbation. In reality, 
true heroism consisted not in rushing madly into a war which 
would have brought upon all Europe, and more especiaUy upon 
iEVance itself, inappreciable calamities, but rather in resisting 
insensate clamours, and in seeing wisely to avert a scourge in 
whose train evils are certain, but advantages precarious and 
doubtful. So thought the majority of the Chamber; and beyond 
adding to the excitement of the masses, the democratic leaders 
.gained nothing by their furious diatribes, and all reasonable 
people rejoiced that their sway over affairs had so happily ceased 
In Italy the insurrection had swept through nearly the whole 
of the Peninsula; and the firm determination of Austria to sup- 
press it, involved precisely that principle of non-intervention 
which France had pledged herself, by the mouthpiece of M. 
Laffitte when prime-minister, resolutely to abide by and uphold. 
This naturally exposed the government to the reproaches of the 
Opposition, which failed not to redouble its attacks under so 
&vourable an occasion ; and Sebastiani found it difficult to rebut 
them. Austria claimed a r%ht, founded on family ties and posi- 
tive stipulations, to interfere in the Italian principalities which, 
belonged to princes of the House of Austria— such as Moden% 
Parma, and Tuscany; and the exercise of this right France tacitly 
admitted, or at least did not strenuously contest. But if this veiy 
dubious claim might be conceded, it was very different with re- 
ference to the dominions of the Pope ; and an Austrian interven- 
tion with regard to them was sure to excite violent reclamations 
IB France, and deeply embarrass her government. 2(everthele8£f| 
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Bologna was occupied by ike Aiistriaii8» and sabseqnentiy An-* 
conl^ where the authority of the Pope was fully restored; but to 
preyent the recurrence of such untoward aocidentSy it was agreed 
between France and Austria that the other great powers should 
be invited to join in a note to the Pope^ recommending him to 
institute certain reforms in the civil administration of &e Papal 
territories ; and such a note was accordingly presented to hia 
Holiness on the part of all the five great powers. To this en- 
lightened warning Gregory XYL gave no heed, and the inhabi- 
tants of Romagna once more flew to aims. The Papal soldiery, 
although composed of little better than banditti, worsted the in- 
sugentsy and committed incredible barbarities in Cesena^ Forli, 
and other places into which they entered. Upon the application 
of the Pope, 10,000 Austrians were again marched to £ologn% 
who were received by the inhabitants with joy as protectoirs from 
the Hcentionsness of the troops of their pastor and sovereign; 
and so the Italian insurrection was finally quenched. But 
Casimir-Perier resented this second intervention of Austria; and 
to save himself from attacks in the Chamber, he resolved to adop^ 
a yery extraordinary measure^ which was no other than suddenly 
to seize Anoona, and to occupy it in revenge for the Austrian 
occupation of Bologna. This freebooting exp!edition he accordingly 
sent forth in February 183% consisting of a ship of the line, jLs 
Svtgreny and two frigates, carrying 1100 soldiers; who^ on tho 
night of the 22d of February, successfully effected the object^ and 
took possession of the town and citadel of Ancona, on which were 
hoisted the trieoloured flag, that had not waved in Italy for more 
than fifteen years. This singular transaction occasioned very 
wann remonstrances from the Papal court, and gave excessive 
mnbrage to all the other cabinets of Europe ; but it answered the 
purpose of the French minister, by affording him what was 
deemed a triumphant answer to his adversaries when they as- 
sailed the policy of France as weak and derogatory to the national 
diffliify. 

Meanwhile, whilst the powers of Europe were intent only on 
{heir revolutions and revcdts^ on their mutual jealousies and 
hatreds, a strange and mysterious visitation had crept into its 
heart, and spread to its extremities^ causing in its progress aa 
miutterable woe and consteniation. First from Asia» from tho 
banks of the Indus and the Ganges, had the pestilential current 
swept, until, keeping a steady course to the west and the north- 
west, it had burst into Europe along the rivers of Russia^ and 
desolated all the chief towns of t^t extensive empire. The 
unknown malady it bore raged with dreadful severity at St 
Petersburg, killing more than 1000 persons daily; and so hoirible 
were its featurec^ t^t the people attributed it to poison adminis^ 
tered by the doctors. This belief caused a popular insurrection^ 
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whicli speedily attained an alarming height^ and was suppressed 
only by the admirable firmness and presence of mind cQsplayed 
by the emperor. From Biissia this scourge penetrated into 
Poland, where among its first victims were the Qrand-Duke 
Oonstantine and General Diebitsch, whom, by the ignorant and 
the malevolent^ Nicholas was accused of having caused to be 
poisoned. Afterwards it spread rapidly into almost .every coun- 
try of Europe, and occasioned dismal ravages wherever it ap- 
peared. Many generations had passed since anything like a 
plague had been known in the civilised world, and therefore thia^ 
Asiatic cholera aroused an apprehension the more profound,, 
which only accelerated its virulence. The European doctors, 
were totally unacquainted with its proper treatment^ and indeed 
had no knowledge whatever of the disease. In Paris it broke 
out with extreme malignity in March 1832, and soon reached a 
height greater than had been known in any other European 
capital except St Petersburg. From 400 to SiOO deaths occurred 
dally ; and in the month of April, the whole number of deaths 
amounted to 12,700. The ignorant populace conceived the idea 
that it was owing to the meat and vegetables sold in the markets^ 
and the water in the public fountains, being poisoned ; and when 
this idea gained possession of the people in the faubourgs, they at 
once rose and perambulated the streets in dense masses, rending 
the air with' cries for vengeance, and with maledictions on the 
poisoners. Many were the unfortunate victims whom, in their 
blind rage, they subjected to torments and to death; tearing some 
literally to pieces, hanging others to lamp-posts, and massacreing 
others with swords and pikes. Scarcely any attempt was made 
to put an end to these atrocities, for all were paralysed by the 
same terror, and the city was abandoned at once to desolation 
and to anarchy.* 

All of its inhabitants who could afford to leave Paris fled front 
it with precipitation. The members of the two Chambers were 
the first to set the example, and legislative labours were sus- 
pended. But the king and his family continued to reside in the 
Tuileries, which had again become the seat of the court, occa- 
sionally retiring to Neuilly; and the prince-royal, the Duke of 
Orleans, often visited the hospitals, and went boldly among the 
cholera patients. On one of lliese occasions he was accompanied 

♦ The populace of Paris displayed the same suspicions and hatred towards the 
medical men as the more barbarous population of St Petersburg, and they in- 
curred great dangers in the execution of their duties. They generally adopted 
the disguise of working-men when traversing the city; and, like their brethren in 
other countries, they manifested an admirable courage and devotion in so trying- 
a crisis. The members of the medical profession are undoubtedly exposed Uk 
more risks, are called uix>n for more sacrifices, are subjected to more harassing 
toils, than those of any other profession ; and in the inappreciable good they 
administer to the poor alone, they have claims to public gratitude which are 
eeldom recognised, and more rarely rewarded. 
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^)y Casimir-Perier, who waa of a nervous and irritable tempera- 
■menty and was, moreover, much enfeebled by previous disease. 
The sight of the dying and the dead, presenting such hideous 
forms of humanity, made a terrible impression upon his mind, 
and he speedily betokened the symptoms by which the malady 
Was wont to annoimce its approach. These were not severe at 
first, and gave but trifling alarm ; eventually they increased in 
violence, and assumed the malignant type, against which medical 
•md was of no avail : he expired on the 16th of May under all the 
exaggerated features of the pestilence. His death caused no im- 
mediate change in the administration, which continued to exist 
as before, save that Montalivet took himself the additional duties 
of his former office of minister of the interior. Nevertheless the 
cabinet remained without a head, no person being named to suc- 
ceed Perier as president of the council. 

In January and February, previous to the outbreak of the 
cholera, two plots had been discovered by the police, formed, as 
it would seem, for the overthrow of the government. The first 
was composed of a party of incendiaries, who attempted to set 
fire to the towers of N6tre-Dame, but were apprehended in time 
to prevent them from doing much mischief. The second was of 
Boyalist complexion, and was upon a much more comprehensive 
iscaje. Large sums of money were distributed, and between 2000 
and 3000 conspirators were engaged in the plot. These were to 
■assemble in different quarters, and march simultaneously on the 
Tuileries on a night when a large ball was g^ven at the palace, 
force an entrance, and carry off the whole of the royal family. 
As the police took care to arrest the principal persons implicated, 
the only demonstration that took place was at a tavern in the 
£ue des Prouvaires, which has given its name to the abortive 
scheme. But a far more serious affair occurred on the occasion 
of the funeral of General Lamarque, which took place on the 5th 
of June. Lamarque had been distinguished in the imperial army, 
and especially for his resolute conduct during the Hundred Days. 
He was a keen Bonapartist, which did not prevent him from advo- 
cating strong democratical principles.* He was a great favourite, 
in consequence, with the BepubUcans, who were jJways rejoiced 
to enlist among them military men of any eminence ; and they 
resolved to celebrate his obsequies with as imposing a display as 
they could muster. . There is no doubt a regular plan was formed 
for organizing an insurrection out of this event> by which it was 
hoped the throne of Louis-Philippe would be subverted. From 

* General Lamarque suffered from a long illness before his death, which he 
bore with characteristic firmness. One thought was ever predominant in his 
mind, as with most of his countrymen ; and he repeatedly exclaimed to his 
friends around him, * I die with regret at not having avenged France for the 
In&mous treati^ of 1819. That Duke of Wellington ! I am sure I should have 
Deatenhiml' 
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an early hour all Paris 'was in movement^ and an immense pro- 
cesdon was arranged to escort the hearse to the Pantheon. Tbe 
members of the different clubs appeared with decorations, the 
stadents of the schools wore their peculiar costmne, the National 
Guards their uniforms— all hoisted the tricoloured cockade, and 
more than a hundred banners floated in the air. LaftTette, 
Marehal Olauzel, Laffitte, and Mangnin, held the four oomera of 
the pall; the hearse was drawn by a body of young men ; and 
immediately behind it followed a band of refugees, who called 
themselves the proscripts of the tyranny of kings. The proces- 
sion passed through the principal streets of the metropolis^ and 
round all the squares on the line of road, pausing at every public 
building, particularly the hotels of the ministers, and raising 
shouts of Vive la repMique! The soldiers on duty at the different 
posts were compelled to present their arms as the funeral car 
passed; and every attempt was made to provoke a quarrel, and 
if possible to cause bloodshed, so that the multitude might be the 
more readily inflamed. However, the procession reached the 
halting^place without any sinister aoddent, and the whole multi- 
tude was drawn up on the quay between the Bridge of AusterlitK 
and the canal of St Martin. La&yette, Maugnin, and others^ 
delivered orations on the virtues of the deceased; and they were 
followed by speakere of a more violent hue, who declaimed against 
the reactionary policy of the government in stirring language^ 
and exhorted their hearers to be ready for one more decisive 
effort to save the country. 

The government, through the active exertions of Montalive^ 
and Gisquet, prefect of poUoe of the Seine, had taken the amplest 
precautions possible to suppress any insurrectionary movemeni^ 
which it had sufficient information was in reality contemplated. 
Nine regiments of infontry and eight of cavalry were posted 
in Paris, comprising 23,000 men, distributed in barracks and in 
different localities, together with 2000 of the municipal guard on 
horse and foot. In addition, nearly 90,000 troops were drawn 
into the vicinity of Paris, and kept ready for instant service when 
called upon. The collision which the Bepublicans were deter^ 
mined to provoke speedily took place. After the speeches had 
been delivered on the Place Mazas, Lafayette was seated in an 
open carriage, and dragged in triumph towards the Hdtel de 
Tille^ where it was proposed to install him as chief of a provi- 
sional government. The vain old man freely gave himself to this 
audacious scheme, for his self-love had been cruelly wounded by 
the circumstances of his retirement^ and he was again prepared 
to rush headlong into a fresh revolution. A detachment of dra- 
goons was drawn up on the Qnai Morland; but it opened its 
ranks to allow Lafayette to pass^ which did not prevent it from 
being assailed with stones and missiles from the tops of houses* 
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Bimdry urohinfl, as in July, crept under the bellies of the horses, 
and wounded the soldiers as they sat in their saddles. The latter, 
however, displayed an exceeding forbearance^ and not a single- 
man among ^e riotous multitude was injured. A second detach- 
ment of dragoons was led by the colonel of the regiment down 
the Boulevard Bourdon, to disengage the first, thus taking the 
insurgents directly in flank. At its appearance shouts of rage 
resounded; and whilst the foremost nmks of the crowd opposed 
the progress of the dragoons, a barricade was hastily raised, 
and a fire immediately opened upon the military. The horse 
of the colonel was kUled beneath him, the lieutenant-colonel 
was woimded, and a captain was shot dead. The dragoons re- 
coiled, and shouts of exultation rose from the triumphant rebelsi. 
The planners of the plot had fully succeeded, and the thirst for 
combat was fully aroused among the irascible multitude. Attacks 
were directed on all the military posts in the vicinity, which were 
carried after conflicts more or less sanguinary; the immense 
granaries of reserve on the Boulevard Bourdon were taken poe^ 
session of; the Place de la Bastille was stormed and fortified^ 
and the insurrection extended to the left of the Seine beyond the 
Halle aux Yins and the Caserne of the Veterans, resting for sup- 
port on the Faubourg St Antoine, and defen<^ by innumerable 
barricades. As for the body of General Lamarque^ to whose 
manes this bloody conflagration was to be consecrated, it had 
been carried across the Bridge of Austerlitz by an. escort of 
young men, who, meeting a body of municipal guards near the 
Jardm des Plantes, forthwith attacked them, and routed them 
with slaughter. The* guards returned to the fight, aided by twe 
companies of carabineers, and in their turn put the assailants te 
flight. The funeral car remained in possession of the oonqueroiB^ 
and it was carried off in the direction of the Barriere d'Enfer, 
where it was cast aside amid the excitement of the battle^ which 
caused it to be forgotten by both friends and foes. 

Although the people of the faabouigs, who were sufficiently 
sickened by the disastrous results to them of the last Bevolutioiv 
gave but a very partial support to the present insurrection, it 
included many thousands of stalwart and valorous men, whe 
executed the orders of their chiefs with a vigour and intrepidity 
worthy of the best of causes. Hany of the National Guards were 
among the insurgents, and the reckless youths of the Folytechnie 
School had broken bounds the moment the contest extended inte 
their quarter* They were received with enthusiastic acdama^ 
tions, and the people pressed around them, offering to follow 
wherever they would l^d. Under this impulse the insurrection 
rapidly gained ground, and by six in the evening more than half 
of Paris was held by the rebels ; the great artery of the Rue St 
Kartin was in their handstand diligenUy planted with barricades; 
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the approaches to the He de la Cit€ were in their possession by 
the Pont N6tre-Dame, the Pont d' Areola, and the Petit-Pont H6tel- 
Dieu, and they held every post of importance in the Marais, and 
along the left bank of the Seine. They were well supplied with 
arms, for they had rifled all the gunsmiths' shops, and ransacked 
the arsenal, besides the muskets they had taken from the mili- 
tary in the barracks and posts they had stormed. Everything 
foreboded, therefore, the final success of the revolt, and another 
violent subversion of the monarchical government. 

From the first commencement of the outbreak, the rappd had 
l)eaten for the National Guards to muster; but a remarkable indif- 
ference was manifested by those civic guardians of the peace, and 
comparatively few joined their colours. In order that a unity of 
command might be secured. General Mouton, Count de Lobau, 
commandant of the National Guards, was appointed generalissimo 
of all the forces in and around Paris. A council of war was held 
at his head-quarters, at which Marshal Soult appeared with an 
anxious and hesitating countenance. A considerable degree of 
alarm was felt, and a proposition was even made for evacuating 
the capita], and withdrawing the troops to the Champ de Mars. 
This extraordinary proposition is said to have been supported by 
Soult ; but it is megiifestly a mere calumny fabricated against him 
by the enraged Republicans, who would seem to have placed some 
reliance on his support, and had attempted to tamper with his 
loyalty. The Prefect Gisquet displayed the greatest courage and 
resolution; he maintained the expediency of calling all the sur- 
rounding troops into Paris, and in the meaQtime of attacking the 
insurgents in all the posts which gave them the command of the 
external communications. This advice prevailed; orders were 
•despatched for the advance of the troops from St Denis and 
Courbevoie ; and the rebels were beaten from several important 
positions. This turn of success decided the fate of the insur- 
rection. The soldiers, who had in many instances exhibited 
symptoms of hesitation, and almost of defection, resumed their 
confidence; and it being rumoured that the movement was in 
reality a Royalist one, the National Guards began to turn out in 
force and with alacrity. The insurgents, moreover, were destitute 
of a superior direction, as Marshal Clauzel and others hung back 
from committing themselves until the result of the contest ap- 
peared more decided. It is undoubted that if Clauzel, or any 
commander of eminence, had placed himself at the head of the 
insurrection, it would have succeeded : but as it was, all strate- 
getical combination was wanting, and during the night of the 
Bth the predominance of the Roysd cause was secured. Many of 
the barricades were left without defenders ; and on the morning 
of the 6th the insurrection was driven back on the Place de la 
Bastille and the Faubourg St Antoine, where a few hundreds 
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of the most desperate Bevolutioiiists still opposed a front of 
defiance. 

The king and his family were at St Cloud, but the former re- 
paired to Paris as soon, as intelligence reached him of the actual 
rising against his government. This was a most wise and pru- 
dent step on his part^ and contributed not a little, to the discom- 
fiture of the rebels. Several interviews were held by him with 
men of political importance, to deliberate on the aspect of affairs ; 
and amongst the rest with Thiers, who, although unconnected 
with the administration, busied himself assiduously .in support 
of the cause of order and monarchy. . On their parts the chief 
members of the Opposition had met ^ at the house of Laffitte, 
Lafayette, Barrot, Mauguin, Arago, and others being present; and 
thinking themselves in a position to dictate terms to the king, 
had appointed a deputation to wait upon him, with the view of 
arranging the conditions upon which he should be allowed to 
remain upon the throne. By the time, however, this deputation 
reached his presence, things had materially changed ; and Instead 
of opening a discussion on the longer continuance of a monai'chy, 
it suited its tone to the altered circumstances, and . contented 
itself with urging on him a merciful treatment of the misguided 
people, and an amendment of policy which might give them 
greater satisfaction. Louis-Philippe replied, that in the punish- 
ment, of the guilty the provisions of the ordinary law alone would 
be employed ; but that until the insurrection was completely sup- 
pressed, he would take such vigorous measures as the exigency 
imperiously required. On the same day, accordingly, the 6th 
of June, a royal ordinance coimtersigned by Mohtalivet was pub- 
lished, declanng Paris in a state of siege; another, countersigned 
by Soult, dissolving the Polytechnic School ; and a third, also coun- 
tersigned by Montalivet, disbanding the corps, of artillery of the 
Parisian National Guards. By the evening of that day the Repub- 
licans were forced in their remaining strongholds, and tranquillity 
waa once more restored to the ever-turbulent and the ever-dis- 
contented city of Paris. 

. It might appear surprising that within two years of a complete 
revolution and a ehange of dynasty, whilst the embers of a fright- 
ful pestilence were yet smouldering, and when the ruinous con- 
sequences of civil broils were palpable to all understandings, 
that the Republicans were enabled to get up so formidable an 
insurrection against the government of Louis -Philippe. In 
reality, a wide-spread disaffection already existed against that 
government, simply because it had failed to realise notions abso- 
lutely vague and indefinite. When Lafayette talked of a monarchy 
surrounded by Republican institutions, he scarcely knew what 
he meant ; for where was the precedent of such a monarchy, and 
how was it to be constituted ? It might weH ba'^faftt a monarchy 

VOL. III. u 
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should co-exist with democnktieal instigations, since it is a rerj 
groundless idea that a wealthy and hereditary aristocracy is 
essential to the support of a monarchy; generally, by its selfish- 
ness and corruption, it endangers the institution it is said to up^ 
hold. Now the institutions given to France after the Revolution 
of 1830 were in principle and practice suffidentiy democratic^ 
since the whole power of legislation was vested in the Chamber 
of ^Deputies, the elective body of the national legislatare; whilst 
the Chamber of Peers, whidii Lafayette and Uie Bepublicaais 
affected to regard with such jealousy, was shorn not only of all 
real influence, but of that hereditary privilege which was so 
objectionable to political theorists. In addition, Lsfayette widied 
to make the Chamber of Peers elective ; but he <iouId by no posu- 
bihty have rendered it more innocuous as regarded the pubUe 
liberties. But then the Chamber of Deputies might have been 
elected upon a more popular basis; by univ««al suffirage^ for 
example. Ihis was a question that had been mooted in the 
discussions upon the electoral law; and it had been decided^ 
without exciting any large sliare of altercation, that the quali- 
fication of an elector should be fixed at the payment of 200 
francs yearly of direct taxes, being one hundred less than i^ 
quired according to the Charter of Louis XYIIL This might be 
unwise, might create an invidious distinction, might limit to too 
inconsiderable an amount the constituent body; but still it was 
the law, and could be modified or repealed only by the consti- 
tuted public powera. But in truth no attempt of this sort was 
made; yet the government was railed at £or its reactiooaay 
policy, which was in strict accordance with the views ij£ tho 
majority of the popular branch of the legislature^ and directed 
to restore order and tranquillity in a coimtry which had been 
convulsed through all the ramifications of sodefy. In tiie exe- 
cution of this object it was unavoidable that the executive power 
must seem occasionally harsh and imperative, and so give rise 
to interested clamours against it. Even in the mere represston of 
disturbances it was accused of tyrannical conduct; and when it 
sought, by the agency of the courts of justice, to punidi the aathom 
of such disturl^ces, it wds likened to the government of the 
Bestoration, taunted with an oblivion of tiie means by whidi 
itself had been created, loaded with abme if it succeeded in 
gaining convictions, insulted with oontemptnons exultation if it 
chanced to &il in its desired conclusions. 

But it was the foreign policy of Louis -Philippe which was 
the subject of the most envenomed declamation, and onwhi<di 
he was charged with a treasonable neglect of the interests of 
iEVance. In truth the Bepubhcans were desirous of a war, and 
were maddened beyond endurance as they saw each incident 
that promised to provoke it peaceably adjusted. They had not 
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dombted that the afiair of Belgpimn would inevitably -lead to an in- 
soluble controversy ; and for lack of better aliment, they praised 
the firmness of the king of Holland, and extolled him as a prince 
tmly alive to his dignity and his reputation. Through his obsti- 
nacy in holding out against the decisions of the Conference, they 
had indulged a lingering hope that a quarrel might yet arise; 
imd when the final treaty of the twenty-four articles, signed on 
the 15th of October 1831, tended to dissipate this hope, <£ey still 
turned to Italy as offering a goodly chance. In their despera- 
tion they thought even of Spain, whose infatuated monarch had 
hesitated to acknowledge the King of the Barricades ; and Don 
Miguel, the usurper of Portugal, haA actually drawn en himself 
the thunders of French cannon by his tyrannical conduct towards 
certain French subjects. Admiral Boussin sailed into the Tagus 
cm the 11th of July 1831, and by the threat of a bombardment^ 
t^eedily brought the government of Miguel to make the required 
reparations. But this was the solitary act of aggression which the 
government of Louis-Philippe could boast, and it formed a very 
trifling atonement in the eyes of those who held the glory of 
France consistent only with the massacres and horrors of war. 
Their theme of reprobation, too, was popular ; for they spoke to 
all the most cherished instincts of the French nation. The merest 
insinuation of degradation insta«tly arouses that sensitive people, 
«nd well did these unscrupulous enemies of order avcul them- 
selves of the chivalrons weakness. They pretended that it was fear 
which caused the government to truckle to foreign despots ; and 
then they asked, with indignant fervour, what France had to fear 
against all the tyrants in Sie world? Could she not raise 800,000 
men at a signal ! Was there a Frenchmaa who would not fly 
to arms rathinr than suffer the honour of his country to be tar- 
xil^ed? It was only the base and the ignoble who could ever 
fear that France would be overborne in fields of glorious war- 
fare; it was only the selfish and the craven who hesitated to 
replace France in her former high position, and to resume those 
l)oundarie8 which were hers by the laws of nature and of con- 
quest. 

By such incitements the people of France, who were profoundly 
ignorant of the nature of the questions at issue, but had a vague 
idea that whenever a population proved rebellious against its rulers, 
France was bound to assist it, were taught to reg^ their govern- 
ment as actuated by a malignant hostility to the interests and 
credit of the country. And when such incitements grew stale, or 
began to fail in their eff^ct^ tjiiere was always one topic which 
might be touched with advantage, which never lost force by repe- 
titions^ and upon which the passions might be ever worked to 
redundant fiiry. This was tiie alliance with England, which, 
instead of being represented as 90. honourable and beneficial 
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union between two great countries which had every cause for 
> mutual respect, was painted as a compact of humiliation only on 
the part of France, who purchased the patronage of England by 
the vilest submission to her commands. Imaginary scenes were 
invented, in which the British ambassador was made to play the 
part of an overbearing bully towards the trembling minister of 
foreign afiairs, who sought by abject apologies to propitiate his 
wrath, and by promises of obedience to satisfy his demands. Such 
frauds w6re even carried to the pitch of fabricating speeches, as 
delivered in the British parliament by ministers and other public 
men, in which France was spoken of in insulting and depreciatory 
laDguage* And whilst the Republicans were thus intent, at any 
cost of truth and principle, to inflame the people against ihe 
policy of their government^ and particularly as regarded the 
^degrading alliance with England, it is a singular proof of the 
l)lind rage of parties, that the administration of Lord Grey was 
'assailed with counterpart reproaches by the Tories, who in like 
manner declaimed against the French aUiance as a bond of igno- 
miny and degradation to Great Britain. The latter used the dis- 
graceful topic as a mere instrument of party warfare ; the Repub- 
licans had at least a more cosmopolitan object in view, since they 
contemplated a conflagration, in which the red bannOr of blood 
should float amidst the flames of a universal wreck. 

Seeing the implacable and indefatigable enemies with whom he 
had to contend, it behoved Louis-Philippe to surround his throne 
with an administration composed of men who could impart to it 
all the strength derivable fh>m a high reputation and indisputable 
talents. There were two such, who, of all others that had recently 
appeared on the public stage, united in their persons those quali- 
flcations which in representative governments command predo- 
minance ; and these were Guizot and Thiers. Never were two 
men more dissimilar, or better fitted by nature and genius to be 
the rival leaders of opposing parties in a popular legislature. 
Guizot was considerably the older of the two, and had been con- 
nected with ministerial offices since the first Restoration, at which 
time he followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent — an indelible crime in 
the code of Revolutionists. He belonged to the rigid and philo- 
sophical sect of the Doctrinaires, of which Royer-CoUard had 
been so long the acknowledged head, and partook in a remark- 
able degree all its stem and inflexible principles. The Doctri- 
naires might be likened to what has been called in England the 
^pure Whigs,' proud and aristocratical in their sentiments and 
demeanour, but withal boasting a predilection for the advance- 
* It may be conceived how far this infamous fabrication of speeches wna 
carried by the Republican press of France, when a historian- of this kidney, Lonis- 
Blanc, in his elaborate work, puts the most preposterous wprds into the mouth 
of the Duke of Wellington regarding the French operations at Li»l)on.-^Hist. de 
JHx Ans, VOL L p. 328. Brussels ed. 
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ment of popular liberties. Cold and repulsive, Guizot was not 
calculated to awaken kindly sympathies even among his admirers, 
and he was. pursued with a hatred amounting to frenzy on the 
part of his enemies. Long engaged in the profound study of the 
abstract mysteries of history, his mind was intently contemplative ; 
but it was a quality that impeded him in practical aptness, and 
obscured his vision of contemporaneous phenomena. In the. 
tribune of the Chamber he discoursed with an admirable elo-' 
quence and a keen logic; nor could any parliamentary , orator- 
surpass him in perspicuity of language and the skilful arrange- 
ment of his argument. In his individual circumstances Guizot 
was poor, and in his religious faith a Protestant, a dissenter fromr 
the established religion, neither of which peculiarities damaged 
him in his political career, as they would assuredly have done in 
the more jealous and intolerant senate of Britain. In his writings 
he had manifested that . integrity of judgment and high apprecia^ 
tion of moral virtue wliich bespoke in him a minister who would 
never, through unworthy motives, swerve from the path of recti- 
tude, or stoop to be the instrument of an unprincipled ambition. : 
Very contrary in character was the lively, the versatile, the 
brilliant Thiers. As yet only in his thirty-fifth year, he had risen 
from the most obscure position, by force of an indomitable energy, 
and a superior capacity, to fill an exalted station in the eyes of 
his countrymen, whom he had first captivated by the graceful 
style and harmonious sentiments of his revolutionary History. He 
had been invited by Baron Louis to accept under him a secretary^ 
ship in the finance department, and had continued to occupy the 
same post under Laffitte, during whose ministry he was returned 
to the Chamber as deputy for the town of Aix. His first parlia- 
mentary essays were rather unsuccessful, and by no means be- 
tokened the accomplished debater he was destined to prove him- 
self. Gradually, however, by the fire of his imagination, and by 
the accents of an engaging eloquence, he won upon his auditory, 
and soon gained an influence which drew around him supporters 
whose affluence gave him the importance of a party chieftain. 
Quick and ready in repartee, rapid and decisive in thought, 
animated, frank, and cordial in deportment, he was fitted to at- 
tract admiration if not affection, and he possessed the invaluable 
art of conciliating even when he thwarted advei*saries. His prin- 
ciples had been those of ultra-Liberalism when he directed the 
fiery engine of the * National,' but latterly he had ceased to have 
an avowed connection with that journal, which, under the auspices 
of Armand Caarel, had lapsed to Bepublicanism. From the firsts 
he had been an ardent supporter of Louis-Philippe as a candi- 
date for the throne, seeing probably in such a prompt partisan- 
ship an avenue to his own ambition. In his political complexion 
he belonged to the centre-left; but he had already earned a repu- 
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tation for flexibility of opinions, which was deriyed firofm an appa- 
rent instability of character, and which was not belied by his 
future career. He was precisely one of those men in whom no 
positive confidence is reposed, because they are believed liable to 
be swayed by motives of expediency, and to be easily tempted 
to forsake principles when weighed in .the balance ag;ainst indivi- 
dual advanta^s. Thus whilst he was esteemed eminently clevei^ 
Thiers failed to inspire the same reliance on a steadfast and 
upright conduct which was accorded to his more haughty and 
unbending rival. 

Such were the two men whom Louis-Philippe now endeavoured 
to enlist in the same cabinet, and to combine in a strong admi- 
nistration to repress the insatiable enemies of order. ^Hirough 
the mediation of the Duke de Broglie he succeeded in this diffi- 
cult undertaking ; and after much negotiation, a new ministry was 
eventually formed before the opening of the Chambers. Marshal 
Soult was nominated president of the council, retaining his post 
of minister at war ; Broglie was appointed minister of foreign 
affairs; Guizot minister of public instruction; Thiers minister of 
the interior ; and M. Humann minister of finance ; Barthe remain- 
ing, as before, minister of justice. Such was the composition of 
the famous cabinet of the 11th of October 1832, which was £Eited to 
encounter a more stormy existence than had yet be&llen almost 
any ministry in the troublous annals of revolutionary fVance. 

It was not only by the Republicans that the throne of Louis- 
Philippe was threatened with subversion ; the Boyalists or Legiti- 
knatists were likewise engaged in a permanent conspiracy against 
it. Under the first blow of the Revolution these latter had been 
completely crushed ; and for some time afterwards had scarcely 
given any sign of vitality. But by degrees they recovered courage, 
and serious deliberations were held among them as to the means 
of bringing about a restoration, in which the chiefs of the party 
differed materially in opinion. Chateaubriand and others repu- 
diated the adoption of violent measures, relying upon a natural 
reaction in favour of the elder branch after a sufficient expe- 
rience of the evils of the change; others argued in behalf of a 
foreign intervention, and others in favour of a civil war, to be 
kindled in the southern and western provinces. "With regard to a 
foreign intervention, Charles X. had actually deputed agents to 
plead the cause of Henry V. before the Conference of London ; 
but, as might have been expected, without much success. Then 
the plot of the Rue des Prouvaires had been tried, which had 
likewise proved a failure; and nothing remained but the desperate 
resource of a civil war. Nevertheless, very few even among the 
most ardent Royalists prognosticated much success from an insure 
rection, which they feared truly would be partial and desultory; 
and but for the extraordinary determination and boldness of a 
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'woman, no attempt of the sort would ever haye been made. The 
Piichess de Berry secretly embarked at Massa in Italy on board 
a small steam-vessel on the 24th of April, accompanied by Bour- 
xnont and several others, and on the night of the 28th landed on 
the coast of France in an open boat amid a fearful storm of 
wind and waves. As it was impossible to re-embark without 
being captured, since the alarm had been given, she took the 
bold resolution of crossing the country to La Vendue; and 
despite all the awakened vigilance of the government, she ac- 
tually accomplished the extraordinary journey, accompanied by 
MM. Mesnard, Villeneuve, and Lorges. On her arrival in that 
land of Royalist devotion, she had interviews with several of the 
chiefs whose fathers had fought in the great insurrection ; but she 
found little inclination among them to encounter the hazards of 
another rising. Some partial skirmishes took place between the 
peasants and the soldiers ; but all idea of provoking a civil war 
was soon extinguished. At the same time the presence of the 
Duchess de Beiry in La Vendue caused the greatest alarpi to the 
government of the Tuileries, and orders were despatched to track 
her with the utmost diligence. The indomitable princess still 
held out^ and was often obliged to conceal herself in ditches and 
in woods, to evade the search of the soldiery in pursuit. At length 
she took refuge in Nantes, where she was betrayed by a renegade 
Jew named Deutz, after a concealment of five months, and taken 
captive on the 6th of November. She was immediately removed 
to the Castle of Blaye, in which she was rigorously confined, and 
in which she subsequently was delivered of a child, to the horror 
and consternation of the Boyalists. This child was bom on the 
9th of May, and the princess alleged it to be the offspring of Count 
Lucchesi-Palli, a nobleman of Palermo attached to the Neapolitan 
court, to whom she was legally married; but the circumstances 
and Uie time that had elapsed were suspicious; and with this im- 
puted stain on the honour of the Duchess de Berry, the cause of 
Henry V. received a blow from which it failed to recover until 
years had thrown oblivion around the ignominious scandal. 

Whilst the pretensions of his legitimate competitor received so 
severe a shock, Louis-Philippe had likewise the good fortune to 
get rid of even a more dangerous rival in the hopes and affections 
of the French people. The son of Napoleon had been reared, un- 
conscious of his high descent^ at the court of his grandfather, the 
Emperor of Austria; and as he grew to manhood, had exhibited 
the same pensive and reflective cast of mind which distinguished 
the mighty conqueror in his adolescent days at Brienne. When 
he was apprised from what a father he had sprung, he applied 
diligently to study the history of a career in which he was so 
deeply interested; and as he pondered probably on the lofty 
destinies which had gleamed around his cradle, he fell into a 
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more settled melancholy, which his grandfather sought to dispel 
by providing him with the distractions of pleasure. But he fell 
an early victim to a delicate constitution ; and in the autumn of 
1832 died, canying with him to the grave the lustre of a name 
unequalled in earthly fame, and belying the prognostications 
which had foretold a plenteous seed and a long posterity to the 
imperial stem. But if his death removed a cause of unceasing 
solicitude from the mind of the King of the French, the furious 
diatribes with which he was assailed by the Republican press, 
occasioned in him an apprehension it was impos»ble for him to 
repress. From the diabolical violence of these attacks, it was 
almost certain that one or more imaginations would be fired; and 
that, impelled by the fanaticism of a spurious ardour, an assassin 
would be found to free his country from what he deemed a fore- 
sworn oppressor. Accordingly, on the 19th of November, as the 
king passed over the Pont Boyal^ on his way to open the session 
of t^be legislature, a pistol-shot was /fired at him ; but in the con- 
fusion that ensued, the miscreant who discharged it made his 
escape. Several individuals were arrested ; and a girl. Mademoi- 
selle Boury by name, identified one Bergeron as the assiassia in 
question, he having been already denounced to the police as 
engaged with two others in a plot to take away the life of the 
king. Notwithstanding the evidence against him seemed suffi- 
ciently strong to warrant his conviction, the jury acquitted him 
when put upon his trial ; and the acquittal was celebrated by the 
Eepublicans with all the enthusiasm of a righteous victory gained 
over the depositaries of authority. - 

Assuredly the throne of France was far from being a bed of 
roses to its unhappy occupant ; and Louis-Philippe must have de- 
plored the unfortunate occurrence that had called him to sit upon 
it. Nevertheless he was not disheartened, and bore up manfully 
against the accumulated assaults and outrages of the most restless 
and unscrupulous faction that ever disgraced an era of civilisation. 
No incident of his reign was permitt^ to redound to his satis- 
faction or his credit. Even a second invasion of Belgium by the 
French army under Marshal Gerard in November 1832, and the 
subsequent capture of the citadel of Antwerp, after an obstiaate 
defence by old General Chass6, was represented as a humiliating 
step on the part of France, and undertaken in obedience to the 
orders of the Conference, which had prescribed an immediate 
evacuation of the Belgian territory after the allotted task was per- 
formed. When this evacuation, therefore, took place, according 
to the pledge given by the French government to the other 
powers, reiterated cries were' raised as to the flagrant disgrace to 
which the French arms had been subjected, and piteous lamenta- 
tions were lavished upon the degradation of France in being sunk 
to be a mere tool of British diplomacy. Even in the cabinet of 
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his ministers, tho king encountered continnal vexations from 
their quarrels and their susceptibilities. Not three months had 
elapsed from the formation of the last ministry, before a dispute 
occurred between Thiers and D'Argout as to the attributions of 
their respective ministries ; and to compose the difference, they 
changed places, the former taking the ministry of commerce and 
pubHc works, the latter the ministry of the interior. In the en- 
suing session, the Chamber of Deputies rejected, by a majority of 
eight, a vote of credit for 25,000,000 francs to fulfil the stipulations 
of a treaty concluded between France and the United States of 
America, in liquidation of indenmities to that amount claimed by 
America for illegal seizures under Napoleon's edicts of Berlin and 
Milan; whereupon the Duke de Broglie, who had negotiated the 
treaty, insisted upon regarding this adverse vote as a censure upon 
himself, and refused. to withdraw the resignation he perversely 
tendered. This unexpected retirement occasioned a complete 
remodelling of the cabinet ; for as the horizon was beginning to 
be more than ever charged with lowering portents, it was justly 
deemed- essential to man the vessel of the State with efficient 
g^uardians to defend it from the raging corsairs swarming to at- 
tack it. Consequently M. Thiers, whose resolute and unflinching 
character was well adapted for crises of civil strife, was again ap- 
pointed to the ministry of the interior; Admii*al de Rigny suc^ 
ceeded Broglie in the ministry of foreign affairs, giving place in 
the ministry of marine to Admiral Jacob ; and Barthewas super- 
seded by M. Persil. In recompense of his previous services, the 
Count d'Argout was nominated governor of the Bank of France, 
one of the most important and lucrative appointments in the gift 
of the crown ; and M. Barthe was also nobly rewarded, by being 
elevated to the presidency of the Cowr des Comptes. 

Ever since the Revolution of July, France had been overrun 
with political clubs and societies, which kept up a constant fer- 
ment and agitation, and formed never-failing nuclei for the con- 
tagion of subversive principles. None of these societies was 
founded for any beneficial purpose, or for any practical amelio- 
rations; but solely with a view to organise forces against the 
government, and to foster discontent among the ignorant classes 
of the community. The chief of these clubs in Paris was that 
of the Friends of the People, which Guizot attempted to sup- 
press within three months after the * glorious days ; ' but it ulti- 
mately gave place to one of far greater importance, called the 
Society of the jRights of Man, which first combined ultra-democra- 
tical principles with ideas of Communism both as to property and 
as to the division of labour; the- whole being professedly founded 
on Bobespierre*s declaration of the rights of man presented to 
the Convention. This formidable society had branches in every 
part of France; and as it pretended to be the especial guardian 
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of ihe rights of tBo workingHilaflBes, vast nnmben of mrtasans and 
mechanies in the Isarge towns were enrolled aa members. Many 
thousands belonged to it in Paris its^; and a central oommittee 
regulated its action and its affairs, which was composed of some 
of the leading Republicans in the capital— such as Yoyer d' Aigen- 
son, Qodeiroi Gavaignac, Audry de PayraTeau, and others. In 
addition to this more extensive society, was an association for 
ihe D^enee </ the LiBerty of the Press^ which was also Bepublican 
in its aim, and included among its principal members La&yette^ 
Ckunier- Pages, Armand Canrel, Armaiid Manast, Cormenin, 
Arago, and others. 

Ejoowing the secret objects of these societies, particularly that 
•of the Rights of Man, which were directed primarily to proTok- 
ing strikes and outbreaks among all classes of labourers, the 
^Tt^nment had commenced a prosecution against no less than 
twenty-seven members of the latter, as belonging to an illegal 
jissociation founded for the propagation of anti-social principles; 
but such was the intimidation exercised over juries, that in this, 
.as in all other prosecutions of a like nature, the defendants wore 
acquitted. This continued impunity gave increased andaciiy to 
the Republicans, who were inflamed with a consciousness of their 
strength, and scarcely made a secret of their intention to levy 
-open war against the monarchy of July. Under these menacing 
circumstances, the government deemed it imperative to interfere, 
imd take measures of precaution for its own defence. It accord- 
ingly introduced into the Chambers a law for the regulation of 
dissociations, which was vehemently opposed not only by the Re- 
publicans, but also by the Legitimatists, who were playing their 
old game of Vkpeaaimist policy. Nevertheless, it was passed by a 
considerable majority; and its main provisions were, that no 
Association could be formed for any purpose composed of more 
than twenty persons, even though divided into sections of less 
than twenty persons, whether meeting periodically or otherwise, 
without the authority of the govenmient ; that aU persons belong- 
ing to such associations, or letting to tiiem places of meeting, 
chould be liable to fine and imprisonment, and should be prose- 
euted for such penalties before the tribunals of correctional 
police. This law was eventually passed on the 10th of April 
1834^ and excited among the Republicans an indignation which no 
longer permitted them to observe any measure of prudence or 
forbearance in their aggressions on the peace and order of the 
oommunity. 

In 1831 a terrible revolt had occurred at Lyons, arising out of a 
strike among the silk-weavers for increased wages, in which, after 
many bloody conflicts, the workmen had remained complete 
masters of the city, but had ultimately been reduced to submis- 
43ion by Marshal Soult> who marched against the insuigentSj 
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acoompanied by tiie Prince-Boyal, at the head of 40,000 men. 
The mannfactarers were so far from being in a condition to bear 
«B advance of wages, that they were for the most part scarcely 
able to keep their manufactories at work, so utterly prostrated 
was trade and credit amid the convulsions of the period. Conse- 
quently, in the end, the workmen obtained none of the demands 
they had risen to enforce^ and indeed fell into a worse situation 
than before; but when in.de began somewhat to revive, these 
discontented weavers were successfully plied with exciting sti- 
mulants by the emissaries of the Society of the Bights of Man, 
and they were formed into co-operative associations (Soei^tSa dea 
MuhuHlistea) for the purpose of resisting and overwhelming their 
employers. A Lyonnese Society of the Bights of Man was insti> 
tuted, for the conduct of which some of the active Bepublicans 
were deputed from Paris; whilst Albert, a principal ringleader 
among Ihe workmen, was sent to the capital to deliberate upon 
the plan of operations with the central committee. In this 
committee a scheme of insurrection upon a most extensive scale 
was discussed and partly arranged, by which, as soon as the out- 
break commenced at Lyons, a simultaneous rising should be 
effected in the other towns of France; and when the military 
were either mastered or seduced, a general march on Paris to 
overthrow the government should take place. Such was the 
comprehensive plan of the central committee; and in order to 
mature it in all its multifarious ramifications, the period of action 
was agreed to be postponed. The MtUtteUiatea were therefore 
recommended to continue their work until the fitting moment 
arrived ; but this advice was lost upon men who had been already 
aroused into an uncontrollable state of excitement, and who 
refused to adjourn the slaking of their vengeance. The intelli- 
gence of the law against associations introduced into the Chambers 
served to fire the smouldering conflagration, and on the 7th of 
April Lyons was in full insurrection. The government was well 
prepared for the catastrophe, and all the open spaces in the city 
were occupied by troops and defended by cannon. Having all 
their communications complete, the troops remained on the 
defensive ; but nevertheless a desperate conflict ensued, and for 
six entire days Lyons was the theatre of a sanguinary and devas- 
tating battie, during which great part of the city was set on fire 
and consumed. The insurgents fought with a reckless despera- 
tion, and they were assisted by Italian and Spanish refugees, who 
returned the hospitality accorded them by an unexampled ferocity 
against the government which had sheltered and protected them. 
At length, on the 12th, the insurrection was driven back on the 
Faubourg de Yaise, and there it was finally suppressed. But on 
both sides the combatants had become infuriated with a passion 
which stifled all emotions of humanity, and fearful barbarities 
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were committed, worse than those related of savages in theur 
hideous intoxications. The soldiers, maddened by their losses, 
and by the horrible cruelties inflicted on their comrades, burst 
into the houses of the Faubourg de Yaise, and executed upon 
many of the peaceable inhabitants a vengeance they could not 
sufficiently wreak against its guilty instigators. 

Although the Republican leaders were not prepared for an 
immediate outbreak in Paris, they could not resist -the impulse 
they themselves had imparted ; and the intelligence from Lyons,, 
working upon the already inflamed multitude, necessarily occa- 
sioned a premature insurrection. On Sunday the 13th, the 
population of the faubourgs arose, and barricades were erected 
in all the cross streets running from the Rue St Martin towards 
the Rue du Temple. Thiers, as minister of the interior, instantly 
adopted the most energetic measures to crush the movement in 
its outset; and repairing to the H6tel de Yille, summoned around 
him Marshal Count Lobau, Generals Bugeaud, Rumigny, and 
others, with whom he agreed to march with a preponderating 
force on the insurgent Republicans. Proceeding in person at the 
side of General Bugeaud, he advanced into the very thick of the 
fire, and several officers fell killed and wounded around him. 
The exasperation of the troops and the National Guards against 
the rebels was altogether boundless, for during four years 
scarcely a day had passed but they had been engaged in collisions 
with this restless population of Paris. No mercy was shown on 
either side; but the Republicans were speedily worsted, and 
before nightfall they were chased from most of their barricades, 
falling back on their communications with the Faubourg Bt 
Antoine. On the following day, as the troops were defiling 
through a narrow street cidled the Rue Transnonain, an officer 
was killed by a shot from a window; whereupon the soldiers 
stormed the house, and listening to no cries of pity, put all the 
men they found in it to death. It was a cruel revenge doubtless ; 
but the authors of these deplorable insurrections were really 
accountablo for all the excesses with which they were attended; 
although the Republican writers scruple not to affect a pious 
horror of this slaughter, which, if perpetrated on the part of the 
people, they would have extenuated into a pardonable aberration 
of outraged patriotism. 

Thiers was the hero of this great and decisive victory over the 
Republicans, and he omitted no exertion to render it complete and 
definitive. He seized the presses of * La Tribune,' the most violent 
of the Republican papers, and even issued warrants of arrest 
against his old friend Armand Carrel and the editors of the 'Na- 
tional.' The Chamber of Peers was once more erected into a high 
court of justice, for the trial of the insurgents of April both in 
Paris and in Lyons; and for the better preservation of the future 
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peace of the country, on extraordinary credit of 14,000,000 was 
demanded from the Chamber for increasing the army, which 
was forthwith augmented to 360,000 infantry and 65,000 cavalry, 
l^evertheless, the success that had attended the operations of the 
government did not prevent another schism in ^e cabinet ; and 
on the 18th July Soult was displaced in the presidency of the 
council by Martial Gerard, who filled the nominal chieftainship 
until October, when fresh intestine divisions caused an abrupt dis- 
solution of the whole cabinet. In this emergency the Duke de 
Bassano was applied to by the king, and that personage undertook 
to form an administration, which proved, however, so rickotty in 
constitution, as to last for only three days. On the 18th of No- 
vember the old cabinet of the 11th of October was reconstructed 
under the presidency of Marshal Mortier, Thiers and Guizot re- 
taining their former places; but such was the jealous rivalry 
among these different statesmen, that Mortier was dismissed in 
the following February, the Duke de BrogUe being nominated 
to the presidency in his stead ; and for the almost unexampled 
interval of a year the administration continued in office without 
any serious modification. 

King Ferdinand of Spain had died on the 29th of September 
1833, leaving behind him, by his fourth wife Maria-Christina, a 
princess of Naples, and niece of the Queen of the French, two 
infant daughters. Since 1713, the Salic law had been established 
in Spain, by. which females were excluded from the succession to 
the throne, although, by the ancient constitution of CastiUe, they 
were equally eligible with males. With the consent of the Cortes 
Charles lY. had promulgated, in 1789, a Pragmatic-Sanction, by 
which he revoked this SaUc law of the Franks ; and this Pragma- 
tic-Sanction Ferdinand had disinterred in 1830 from the archives 
of the State, and by a formal edict revived. Subsequently, upon 
the birth of his eldest daughter Isabella^ he renewed this edict; 
and having summoned the Cortes of the kingdom, obtained from 
them an oath of fealty to her as his lawful successor. Before 
dying, he nominated Queen Christina regent, and both the French 
and English , governments acknowledged her in that capacity. 
Nevertheless Don Carlos, eldest brother of the deceased monarch, 
claimed the crown; and a civU war immediately broke out of the 
most devastating description. As Don Carlos had all the clergy 
on. his side, Chnstina was obliged to throw herself into the arms 
of the Constitutionalists; and thus the contest became one of poli- 
tical principle rather than of legal right. Don Carlos was the re- 
presentative of the Absolutist principle, Christina of the Constitu- 
tionalist. A contest of the same character had been for some time 
waging. in the other part of the Peninsula, in Portugal, where the 
two brothers, Miguel and Pedro, fought with desperation under 
the same respective banners. In each of these contests the sym- 
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paihies of France and England were wiih the repreflentatives of 
the constitntional canse, and in like manner the threo nort&eni 
courts secretly favoured the despotic types in the peraons of Boa 
Carlos and Don MigueL However much indined to aaeiflt Bon 
Pedro in Ms exertions to secure the throne of Portugal for has 
daughter Donna Maiia di Gloria, to whom he had d^egated it 
before himself abdicating the imperial crown of the Brazik, Eng- 
land did not venture to do so in defiance of the hostility of the 
three continental courts; but when the constitutioiial came pre> 
vailed, and both Oporto and Lisbon had fallen into the hands of 
Don Pedro, she grew more emboldened in her pretensamuiy and 
offered to co-operate with France and Queen Isabella of Spain in 
expelling both the absolutist pretenders from the Penxnsola. This 
proposition led to the famous quadruple alliance, signed at LondoB 
on the 22d of April 1834, between the queen-regent of Spoiii, 
Pedro, regent of Portugal, the king of Great Britain, and the king 
of the French, by which it was agreed that the queen of Spain 
should assist Don Pedro with a body of Spanish troops if neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of the aforesaid purpose, ¥^st Givat 
Britain should lend a naval squadron, and France be prepared to 
afford aid if spedaUy called upon. Circumstances speedily occur- 
red to alter the aspect of affairs in the two portions of the Penin- 
sula; and by an additional act between the same parties, dated 
the 18th of August 1834^ Pedro agreed to return the good offices 
of Christina^ by placing at her du^osal an auxiliary force of Por- 
tuguese; England agreed to furnish Spain with all the arms and 
munitions of war she might require, and if need were, to aaost 
her with a naval force; and France undertook to estaJbHsh a 
cordon on her Pyrenean frontier, to prevent any suoconrs from 
reaching the Spanish rebels. By this treaty the union between 
France and England became more than ever confirmed, and in 
its ultimate results was the means of establishing the tlirone 
of Isabella in Spain; a consummation which England had the 
mortification to find redounded neither to her profit nor to her 
influence. 

Since their effectual discomfiture in April 1834^ the Bepablicus 
had remained quiescent so far as physical outrages were con- 
cemed ; for in truth their principal leaders had be^ all arrested^ 
and were undergoing their trial before the Chamber of Peers in 
the ' monster process,' as it was called, which lasted during the 
greater part of the year 1835. Kevertheless the press revelled 
in all the abominations of a furious licentiousness, which no pro- 
secutions, no fines, no imprisonments, could avail to curb. The 
French had grown so enamoured of political excitement^ that to 
feed and gratify it, men were ever ready to offer themselves as 
sacrifices, inflated with the popular applause which elevated them 
into heroes and patriots. The amuveisaries of Uie Three Days of 
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July had been edebrated since the Bevoliition by a national fee- 
tivisd, in which the king was accustomed to take a prominent part. 
As this era in 1835 approached, sinister impressions weighed uni- 
versally of some impending catastrophe ; and the police received 
innnmerable warnings as to the existence of plots for the assas- 
sination of the king, in some of which the very locality of ih& 
crime was specified — ^the Boulevard du Temple. Many of the 
houses on this boulevard were searched, but nothing of a serioua 
indication was discovered, and Louis- Philippe had too muck 
courage to swerve from any danger that thus darkly threatened 
bim. On the 28th of July, accordingly, he mounted on horse- 
back, and proceeded through the principal streets of Paris aa 
usual, accompanied by his three sons, Orleans, Nemours, and 
Join^e; Marshals Mortier and Lobau; his ministers; and a 
numerous staff of officers. He was received with acchunationa 
by the troops of the line, and by most of the National Guards ; but 
by the people generally with a gloomy silence. As he passed 
along the Boulevard du Temple^ suddenly a terrific detonation waa 
heaid, resembling the firing of a platoon; and immediately the 
earth was strewed with dead and wounded bodies. Marshal 
Mortier and General Lachasse fell from their horses bathed in 
blood ; two colonels, a captain of artillery, four National Guards^ 
an old. man, a woman hawking tapes, and a young girl of four- 
teen, formed the residue of the victims. Louis-Philippe and his 
sons escaped unhurt, and after a short delay they continued their 
progress. The king displayed an admirable coolness in so fright- 
ful a conjuncture, and enthusiastic shouts greeted him wherev^ 
he appeared during the remainder of the day. The author of 
this diabolical explosion was discovered to be a wretch called 
lieschi, and the ' infernal machine' he had used was planted 
with no less than twenty-five gnnstocks, all loaded with a quad- 
ruple charge, and fired simultaneously by a train of gunpowder.. 
He had accomplices in his villany, four of whom were tried with 
him before the Chamber of Peers; but only two of them, Pepin 
and Morey, were condemned to suffer the death justly awarded 
to himself. These three were executed on the 18th of February 
1836 ; and the next day the mistress of Fieschi,Nina Lassave, w1k>^ 
had acquired great notoriety during the trial, appeared in the bar 
of a cafe on the Place de la Bourse, to whidi all Paris flocked to 
behold the infamous celebrity of the hour. 

It would be absurd to suppose that Fieschi or his attempt wa» 
directly connected with the plots of the Republicans; but it was 
impossible they could escape altogether the infamy which never 
fiuls to attach to an assassination. If Fieschi himself were simply 
a miscreant of the vilest character, Morey was an old man, long 
known among the Republican ranks, and who gloried in his crime 
as that of another Brutus. The government seized the occasion^ 
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as might have been expected, to pass laws of repression against 
-that liberty of the press which was so foully abused, and with 
which the order of society had become incompatible. Upon the 
report of M. de Broglie, who charged against the press the same 
offences as Chantelauze in his famous incrimination of the 25th 
of July 1830, three projects of law were presented to the Cham- 
bers : the first being relative to the forms of procedure before the 
courts of assize on prosecutions for sedition ; the second reducing 
the majority of tlie jury required, for a conyiction from eight 
to four to seven to five ; and the third imposing heavy fines and 
imprisonment on the authors of attacks against the person, the 
■dynasty, or the government of the king, and of articles generally 
tending to interfere with the course of justice by the denunciation 
of jurymen, and by the fabrication of pretended conferences 
among them. Moreover, everything in the nature of caricatures 
was forbidden to be published or sold without a previous license 
from the police, llie Opposition offered but a feeble protest 
against these measures, and they were passed by large majorities 
in both branches of the legislature. They are known in history 
under the name of the * Laws of September;' and the Republican 
writers delight to stigmatise them as equally fatal to liberty with 
the ordinances of Charles X. themselves. 

Hitherto Thiers and Guizot, notwithstanding the many dissi- 
militudes between them, had acted in a cordial union together; 
and in the numerous modifications of the original cabinet, folio wed 
uniformly the same aims. This concord was not agreeable to 
the king, since it paralysed his influence ; and he was intent to 
govern as well as reign, according to a distinction .first applied 
with effect towards Charles X. The presidency of the Duke de 
Broglie, moreover, gave him umbrage, as it .imparted to the mi- 
nistry more of the Doctrinaire ' colour * than he relished ; and it 
•was not difficult to suggest jealousies of a like nature in the mind 
of M. Thiers, whose successful administration of the internal de- 
partment had tended not only to exalt him in parliamentary 
estimation, but also to awaken in him the highest aspirations of 
ambition. Thus an occasion was found in a sudden proposition 
of M. Humann, the minister of finance, for a reduction, of the 
interest on the 5 per cent. ren^, to break up the administration; 
and at the special instance of the king, Thiers undertook to form 
a new one. This he effected without much difficulty, selecting 
Montalivet, Sauzet, Fassy, Pelet, Marshal Maison, Admiral 
Duperr6, and D'Argout, as his colleagues. By an ordinance 
dated the 22d of February 1836, he was himself nominated 
minister for foreign affairs, and president of the council. Bat 
ho did not long maintain his office of prime-minister, as speedily 
a difference arose between him and Loms-Philippe touching the 
propriety of an intervention in Bpain ; and his advice not being 
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taken, he tendered his resignation. Quizot was then recalled 
to the royal counsels, together with Count M0I6, who became 
president of the council and minister of foreign affairs on .the 6th 
of September 1836. This ministry, however, failed to command 
•a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, chiefly tlirough the un- 
popularity of M. Quizot, who accordingly seceded on the 7th of 
March following ; and M0I6 continued his government with Mon< 
talivet, Fersil, and Duch&tel, until the beginning of 1839, when a 
coalition of all parties in the Chamber succeeded in overmastering 
him, and he gave way to a new administration under So.ult as 
president of the council, wifch Passy, Duch&tel, and Yillemain as 
his principal colleagues. 

On the 25th of June 1836 another attempt was made to assas- 
sinate the king by a young man named Alibaud, who fired at him 
in his carriage as he was leaving the Tuileries for the Ch&teau of 
l^euiUy. The assassin was t^prehended, but no revelations of 
any importance could be elicited from him. He confessed and 
gloried in his ^^rime, exclaiming before the Chamber of Peers, 
* Begicide is the right of the man who can procure justice only by 
his own hands.' His sentiments and firmness obtained for him 
the sympathy and applause of the Bepublicans, who have conse- 
crated his memory as one of their especial heroes. He was exe- 
cuted on the 11th of July; and as he mounted the scaffold, he 
cried out aloud, 'I die for the cause of liberty !' An attempt of 
a very different description was made against the government of 
Louis-Philippe on the 30th October of the same year. Prince 
Xouis-Napoleon, eldest surviving son of Louis, ex-king of Hol- 
land, had resided for some time in Switzerland with his mother 
at the Ch&tean of Arenenberg; and, filled with lofty desires of 
4succeeding to the place of his uncle in France, had opened com- 
munications with certain officers commanding the garrison of 
Strasbnrg. From these conmiunicationsj and other delusive repre- 
sentations, he was induced to suppose that at his bare appearance 
a military revolt would immediately occur ; and that by the magic 
of the great Napoleon's name, the greater part of the army 
would gather to his standard. Never was the expectation of a 
sanguine exile more wofiilly deceived : after a first blush of suc- 
cess with the fourtli regiment of artillery, whose colonel, Yaudrey, 
he had gained, the unfortunate prince was arrested and conveyed 
a prisoner to Paris. It has been alleged that Louis-Philippe 
exacted from him a pledge, as the price of his freedom, that 
he would remain ten years in America; but this has been denied 
on the part of the prince, whose friends allege that he came 
under no promise whatsoever. Be this as it may, he was con- 
veyed to America on board of a ship of war, and there disem- 
barked : so closing, in a somewhat inglorious manner, an enter- 
prise that, being better planned, and more maturely prepared, 

VOL. III. V 
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might even then have sncceeded, or at least haTO given a oon^- 
derable shake to the sceptre of the King of the Bamcadea. On 
the 6th of November of this same eventful year Charles X. died 
at Ooritz in Styria, in his eightieth year, tiius diaembanaBsing 
Louis-Philippe of an aged rival, whose name might have yet 
proved a watchword pregnant with sinister omens to the stabiUty 
of his dynasty. 

Among the many subjects of disquietude which perpetually 
assailed him, the long found in 1837 a temporary and pleasing 
relief. It waa an object deeply cherished by him to unite his 
family with one of Uie great monarchies of Europe, and the 
Bukes of Orleans and Nemours had in the preceding year visited 
Beriin and Vienna on a politico-matrimonial expedition. They 
had been received by the Prussian and Austrian courts with a 
cordial and sumptuous hospitality ; and particularly towards the 
Duke of Orleans, who possessed an engaging sprightliness and 
amiability, the most marked attentions were paid. Nevertheless, 
when he dought the hand of an Austrian arch^udiess, it was 
refused to him; both on account of a political repngnance to the 
alliance, and because of the signal misfortunes timt had inva- 
riably attended nuptial unions between France and Austria. 
Bejected in this august quarter, the King of the Fr^ich turned 
his eyes upon the -secondary monarchies of the ctnitineni^ and 
solicited for his eldest son ihe hand of the Princess Helena^ 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Mecklenbui^g^hwerin, who was 
closely allied with the royal family of Prussia. In this applica- 
tion he was opposed by all the influence of the Emperor Nicholas^ 
who had formed a strong antipathy against Louis-Philippe ; but 
in the end, chiefly through the good offices of the king of I^ossiay 
it was granted, and the marriage was solemnised with great pomp 
at Paris on the 30th of May, amid banquets, rejoicings^ and illu- 
minations. The Chamber of Deputies responded wiSi liberality 
to the demand made for a suitable dotation, and granted to the 
Prince-Boyal an income of 2,000,000 francs, with a dowry of 
300,000 to his wife if she survived him. The favourable occasion 
also was embraced to procure a grant of 1,000,000 francs as a 
marriage-portion to the queen of the Belgians, which apprehen- 
sions of a rejection had hitherto prevented from being formally 
propounded. At the same time, as if to sustain the superstition 
of evil portents, several people, men, women, and children, were 
crushed to death during a military spectacle on the Champ de 
Mars, recalling vividly to remembrance the frightful accidents 
which had signalised the marriages of Louis XVI. and of the 
Emperor Napoleon. However, the calamity was soon forgotten, 
and the traditional augury buried in oblivion, when, on the 24th of 
August of the following year, a son was bom to the Duchess of 
Orieans^ an heir to the dynasty, another HeaveiHSient pledge of 
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the prosperity and happiness of France ! With the infinite tact 
that distinguished him above all men, Louis-Fhilippe created this 
infant scion of his race the Count of Paris. 

Still the proofs of an inextinguishable enmity pursued the king 
at almost every moment of his existence. In 1837 his life was 
again fruitlessly attempted as he was proceedings to open the 
Session of ihe legislature ; and in December of that year a plot 
for his assassination, or for the overthrow of his government, was 
discovered ; and the Chamber of Peers, which sat in almost p^« 
manent session as a court of justice, sentenced Hubert, the prin* 
cipal conspirator, to transportation for Ufe, and his chief accom- 
plices to various terms of imprisonment. But in 1839, on the 12tlt 
of May, a regular insurrection broke out, fomented by the heads 
of a secret society called the 8oeUU des Families, which was pre- 
pared with complete secrecy, and might have been^ successfiil in a 
period of greater excitement among the general population. But 
beyond shooting a few innocent scddiers at some ■ of the military 
posts, the insurgents, who scaroely amounted to 1500 in number, 
were unable to accomplish anything of moment, •and they w^e 
speedily subdued. The three ringleaders of thk desperate on- 
slaught were ruffians of the worst Bepublican stamp—men of 
blood, rapine, and violence, whose names were Barbes, Blanqui, 
and Bernard. The first was proved to have killed in cold blood an 
officer on duty before the Palace of Justice, and he was sentenced 
by the peers to be guillotined, a judgment which was afterwards 
commuted by the kLig to transportation, in deference to sundry 
memorials praying for a remission on account of his ofience being 
of a political nature, which it assuredly was not, unless every 
scoundrel may shoot, or incite others to shoot, soldiers with im- 
punity, under pretence of having a political object in view. The 
more (criminal of his accomplices were sentenced to the galleys, 
and to various terms of imprisonment. This was about Uie last 
open outbreak of the Republicans during the remaiQder of the 
reign of Eiing Louis-Plulippe. 

On the 1st of March 1840, the feeble ministry of Soult and 
Passy succumbed, and Thiers was once more constituted president 
of the council. When he assumed office, the Eastern question had 
become the great difficulty of the moment^ arising out of the suc- 
cessful invasion of Syria a^d Asia Minor by Ibmhim Pasha, the 
son of Mehemet Ali. Prance, from her traditionary policy with 
regard to Egypt, favoured the cause of Mehemet Ali against his 
suzerain, tiie sultan of Turkey ; whereas England and the three 
northern courts were desirous of upholding the Ottoman empire 
in opposition to its rebellious vassal. Active negotiations had 
been prosecuted for some time at London on this all-important 
subject^ which, from the position taken up by Prance, had gradu- 
ally proceeded almost to her complete isolation; but on his acces- 
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sion to power, Thiers attempted to revive the amicable imder- 
standing with England; and as a proof of his saccess in that 
endeavour, might instance the readiness with which Lord Falmer- 
ston responded to his application for leave to remove the body of 
Napoleon from St Helena to France. This request was promptly 
and cordially granted, and the remains of the great Emperor 
were accordingly transferred to the city of Faris^ where he had 
desired they should be deposited, and laid under that magnificent 
dome of the H6tel des Invalides in which he had himself so often 
celebrated the obsequies of the illustrious dead. Nevertheless, 
the policy of the two governments was too diametrically opposed 
for this close amity to continue ; and on the 15th of July 1840 a 
treaty was signed at London by the four great powers of Eng- 
land, Bussia, Prussia, and Austrija^ which led to the capture of St 
Jean d*Acre and other Syrian fortresses by a British squadron, 
and the ultimate abandonment of all his conquests by Ibrahim 
Pasha. This abrupt exclusion of France from the diplomacy of 
Europe, and the complete overthrow of her designs, occasioned in 
that country a fermentation which had rarely been exceeded; 
and so universal and impassioned a cry arose for war, that it over- 

"bore the reluctance of Thiers, who^ after having by his hesita- 
tion allowed the favourable moment for action to pass over, 
during which he might with ease have exterminated the iU-con- 

' ditioned fleet of Great Britain in the Mediterranean, yielded to 
'the clamour, and gave his voice for immediate hostilities. But the 
irresistible tendency of Louis-Philippe towards peace once more 
preserved France and Europe from the horrors of a desolating 
warfare; and dismissing the bellicose Thiers, he called to the 
ministry of foreign afiairs the more sagacious, prudent, and im^ 
passible Ouizot, who became the veritable chief of a new adminis- 
tration under the nominal presidency of old Marshal Soult, Duke 
of Dalmatia. The cabinet was formed on the 29th of October 
1840, and included Duch&tel in the department of the interior, 
Humann in that of the finances. Admiral Duperr6 in that of the 
marine, Martin (du Nord) in that of justice and religion, Cunin- 
Oridaine in that of commerce. Teste in that of public worka^ and 
Yillemain in that of public instruction. 

Such was the ministry with which Louis-Philippe prepared to 
face the Chambers of 1841, and to contend against that over- 
whelming mania for war which so easily seizes upon the excit- 
able people of France — a ministry which derives increased inte- 
rest from its being the last that was formed under the auspices of 
the Bevolution of July. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHANGE IN THE STSTEM OP GOVEENMENT OF LOUIS-PHILIPPE — THE 
SELFISH AND COBBUPT POLICY PUBSUED BT HIM AND GUIZOT — THE 
UABBIAGE OF THE INFANTA OF SPAIN, AND BUPTUBE WITH ENGLAND — 
DEMAND FOR ELECTORAL REFOBM — INTENDED BANQUET IN PARIS — 
REVOLUTION OF THE THBEE DATS OF FEBRUARY, AND DOWNFALL OF 
LOUIS-PHILIPPE — DECLARATION OP A REPUBLIC — CIVIL -CONFLICTS IN 
APRIL, MAT, AND JUNE — ELECTION OF LOUIS-NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AS 
PRESIDENT — coup d^itot OP 2d DECEMBER 1851 — LOUIS-NAPOLEON 
DECLARED EMPEROR 2d DECEMBER 1852, UNDER THE TITLE OP 
NAPOLEON III. — 1841 TO DECEMBER 1852. 

During the first ten years of his reign, Louis-Philippe occupied 
a position of the greatest difficulty and danger, and he main- 
tained his government and the peace of Europe against the evil 
elements perpetually threatening both with a courage, energy, 
and wisdom which will insure him a name among the most dis- 
tinguished monarchs who have ruled for their good intractable 
and turbulent populations. He had to contend against the arts, 
the machinations, and the assaults of such enemies as had not 
been previously known among civilised communities, men who 
were without scruples, without conscience, and without remorse, 
incessantly plotting against the peace and welfare of society 
under pretence of a desire to promote the cause of liberty, 
whilst they were in reality the greatest enemies and destroyers 
of liberty. Previous to the pestilent existence of these men, the 
name of Bepublican was held in honour and esteem among all 
who had faith in the progressive destinies of mankind, and whose 
memories glowed with the generous recollections of the virtues 
embalmed in the historic pages of Greece and Rome. But a French 
Republican has not a single feature in common with the noble • 
types of antiquity: he is, on the contrary, either a snarling and sick- 
livered sentimentalist, or a ferocious bloodhoimd, not the creature 
of high impulses and philosophic thought, the offspring of a manly 
nature or a rational comprehension. Consequently, there is 
nothing so truly contemptible and revolting as a modem French 
RepubUcan ; and it must ever be so, so long as the meaning at- 
tached to the word republic is that of national self-government 
in its widest sense, because the French, of all the people on the 
earth, lack the stem attributes, the moral qualities, the sober 
steadfastness, which endow populations with that greatest and 
rarest of facidties. Before the French can aspire to be Republicans 
they must first be educated — taught that fighting in street broils 
and raising barricades is not the first of civic duties ; impressed 
with a belief in something more elevating than mere violence 
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and bloodshed, imbued with ideas less grovelling and debasing 
than those of a swinish Communism. Until some such great 
amelioration be effected, and especially among the savage hordes 
of the Parisian faubourgs, a Republic can never exist in France 
except in the bare name, under the cover of which a far greater 
practical tyranny will be exercised than under almost any phase 
of its monarchical government. 

It was this deplorable necessity under which Louis-Philippe 
laboured from the first, that of battling continually for an exist- 
ence, which rendered it imperative on him to adopt those strin- 
gent and repressive measures which supplied to his indefati- 
gable adversaries renewed grounds of reproach and vituperation. 
There is no reason to suppose that he would have attempted 
to govern' otherwise than as a strictly constitutional monarch, if 
he had been allowed in quietude and confidence to consolidate 
the institutions under which he was called to the throne ; at all 
events he is entitled to the benefits of a doubt which the atfocions 
conspiracies of the Republicans have sufficiently created for his 
justification. It was therefore purely childish, and mere empti- 
ness of sound, when he was accused of transgressing the legiti- 
mate bounds of his station, and of personally interfering in the 
government of the State, instead of leaving it entirely in the 
hands of his responsible ministers. Much depended for the 
salvation of his crown upon his individual character and firmness, 
nor would any ministers perhaps have consented to incur such 
dangers and odium unless they had been powerfully supported 
by himself in the policy they were compelled to pursue. During 
these ten years the constitutional system had not a fair trial in 
Prance, since it was, as it were, in a constant state of siege, and 
forced in self-defence to make abrupt sallies upon its fierce 
beleaguerers ; besides, it is not the strict doctrine that the mo- 
narch shall have no opinion or policy of his own ; he requires 
simply that a body of ministers shall consent to accept and 
indorse it. Hence it was of no moment whatever whether a 
particular measure emanated from the personal will of the king, 
so that his ministers propounded it upon their acknowledged 
responsibility; and consequently the clamour that was raised 
about his ruling as well as reigning was sheer nonsense, and 
known to be so by those most loud in repeating it. The remedy 
for any violation of the constitution, if it existed, was as open as 
for any other grievance in the social condition, and the para- 
mount functions of a parliament were gone if it could not vindi- 
cate the force of organic maxims. 

But from this habit of direct interposition in the affairs of 
government there ultimately sprung an evil to which the ruin of 
Louis-Philippe is mainly ascribable. The repeated changes of 
ministries that took place between 1830 and 1840 were in a 
material degree a consequence of it, and these changes could 
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not be otherwise than detrimental to the prestige of the mo- 
narchy, from the STmptoms of weakness and dissension they 
betrayed among its chief supporters, and from the grounds of 
fiarcaon they afforded to malevolent critics. But a much more 
dangerous consequence resulted in the confirmed passion which 
took root in the miad of the king to domineer over his cabinet, 
«^d which led him to intrigue even against combinations most 
advantageous to his government^ but destructive of his personal 
influence. Thus the long union between Guizot and TMers was 
obnoxious to him, because it tended to neutralise him, and reduce 
him to the cypher it was the spirit of the constitution he should 
ostensibly be; and he sought by various arUfioes to divide them, 
in which he ultimately imcceeded to his heart's desire. He was 
much more favourably inclined towards Thiers than towards 
Ouizot, both from the larger share the former had borne in 
founding the monarchy of July, and from his greater facility of 
character and fecundity of expedients; hence he preferred him 
to form an administration in 1836 after the final disruption of the 
ministry of the 11th of October. But Thiers refused to yield him 
an implicit obedience ; and in accordance with those military pre- 
dilections which are so conspicuous in his writings, he advised 
»n anned intervention in Spain in behalf of Queen Isabella, from 
which the timid and apprehensive monarch recoiled with per- 
turbation. He accotrdingly resigned, and Louis-Philippe turned 
with the utmost composure to his rival Guizot, whom he found 
willing to resume office on condition of deprecating the inter- 
vention Thiers had recommended. Mol6 consented to join his 
former colleague in this new ministry, which the shock of Louis- 
Napoleon's enterprise at Strasburg first staggered, and, by the 
rejection of a law which it occasioned to be introduced, finally 
upset, so fjEur as Guizot was concerned. Mol6 and Montalivet 
continued to cany on the government^ until an unprincipled 
coalition of every fraction of the Chamber, including Legitima- 
lists, Doctrinaires, the left, and the extreme-left, against the com- 
pact centre of Moderates, succeeded in defeating them, and they 
were obliged to retire. This parliamentary rebuff caused the 
king much perplexity, since it tlirew him, as it were, perforce on 
the three leaders of the coalition — Guizot, Thiers, and OdiUon- 
Barrot, obliging him to submit to their dictation. But coalitions 
are very apt to be dissolved by the mere fact of victory itself; 
and under the skilful management of Louis-Philippe it readily so 
came to pass in the present instance. After dallying with Thiers 
for a time, he patched up a cabinet with Soult and Passy as its 
chief components, which sank before the indignation of the 
Chamber at a proposition submitted to it for conferring on the 
Duke de Nemours an annuity of 500,000 francs, and a grant of 
the like sum for the expenses of his marriage with the Princess 
Victoria of Baxe-Coburg. The king then again recurred to 
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Thiers, who responded gaily to his invocatioii, but whoee marUal 
propensities once more caused him to be dismissed after a reign 
of less than eight months. Then finally came Gnizoi^ whom 
Louis-Philippe found duly chastened by his long excluraon from 
power, and whom he easily moulded into the pliant instrument he 
now desired to have under the name of a minister. 

In these yarious ministerial combinations, the facility with 
which the king found men at all times ready to acc^ the 
responsible position of his advisers, in return for the emoluments 
and patronage the possession of office insured to them, could not 
fail to have an unhappy influence on his mind, and lead him 
irresistibly to infer, that among the statesmen and parliamentary 
leaders of his time public principle was of much less weight than 
motives of private interest and ambition. This was a perilous 
temptation to a monarch such as Louis-Philippe, in whom many 
of the baser passions lurked waiting for development The exer- 
cise of power, it is very trite to remark, is one of the severest 
ordeals to which human virtue can be exposed; and there are 
very few names in history identified with a successful resistance 
to its intoxications. Alexander, the benignant Caesar himself 
Kapoleon — all have been unequal to withstand the elevation of 
high fortune ; and its corrupting blight fell on a soil too impreg- 
nated with vicious seeds not to wither the blooming fruits, when 
its test was applied to the frail and perishable soul of Louis- 
Philippe. He has been too much the object, doubtless, of villanous 
slander on the part of Royalists and Republicans, not to induce ao 
almost partial consideration of his conduct and his failings ; and 
it may be said with truth, that during the early years of his 
reign he fulfilled all the just expectations France could have 
formed of him when, by the unanimous voice of her citizens, she 
placed him on her revolutionary throne. It was impossible he 
could have adopted any other system of government than that he 
pursued with a view to consolidate the peace and prosperity of 
France; and of this the great bulk of the people were so con- 
vinced, that they gave to him an undeviating support, only the 
more steady and determined from the diabolical efforts of the 
Republicans to restore the Reign of Terror and of anarchy. In the 
same manner that the welfare, if not the existence, of France had 
been identified with Napoleon in the days of the Consulate, so 
was it with Louis-Philippe during the tempest of conspiracies and 
assassinations directed against hun by the insignificant and malig- 
nant faction which sat in a permanent pandemonium to conjure 
his ruin. By the middle-classes especially he was regarded as the 
only safeguard against a Jacobinical tyranny, and they clustered 
around his throne with all the strong instincts of self-preservation 
and dread of confiscation. But in estimating this grateful support 
of the middle-classes, who must of necessity form the nucleus of 
strength in every civilised community, Louis-PhiUppe overrated 
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the extent of their interested attachment; and deeming himself 
indispensable to them, he judged too fondly that he could never 
alienate them from a throne on which they knew to repose their 
own solitary hopes of security. 

Hence it was that having now, as he thought^ firmly consoli- 
dated his throne, and in their last discomfiture finally suppressed 
the more reckless and infuriated of the Republicans, he began to 
pursue not simply a conservative, but a retrograde policy, tainted, 
moreover, with a selfishness which was equally impolitic and 
odious. Doubtless, if ever a monarch was goaded to become a 
tyrant, by. the incessant plots formed against his life, it was Louis- 
Philippe: again, in this very year 1840, an assassin named 
Barmes fired at him as he was proceeding to Neuilly, who, so far 
from manifesting compunction for his crime, expressed regret 
that he had failed in * delivering France from the greatest tyrant 
that ever oppressed her.' This was the sixth time his life had 
been attempted since his accession, and the sixth time that it had 
been miraculously preserved : a fearful proof how deplorably the 
French character had sunk in the moral scale ; for in no other 
country of Europe, except Ireland perhaps, could such a crop of 
assassins have been generated within a century ! But the most 
melancholy feature attending these outrages— which, by the com- 
mon assent of mankind, are branded as the blackest and most 
heinojus of all offences — ^was the savage exultation expressed at 
them by the writers of the Republican press, and the meretri* 
cious honours heaped upon the worthless miscreants who were 
the guilty actors. It was in the very midst of the universal 
cry for war that this last attempt on the life of Louis-Philippe 
took place, and in some degree it had the efiect of aiding his 
efforts to resist and combat that cry. Although the conduct of 
England had been marked, if not with treachery, at least with an 
insulting precipitation towards France in the treaty of July, still 
the king deemed it essential to avoid a war, despite the gratuitous 
slight administered by Lord Palmerston to the national honour 
and susceptibility. In this persuasion he was fixed, not only from 
regard to the convulsions which would assuredly arise in France 
from the outbreak of a maritime war, whereby the country would 
be exposed to far greater sacrifices and dangers than could result 
from a continental war, but also from regard to the tottering con- 
dition of the Whig ministry in England, which had long outlived 
its credit, and to the personal relations of amity existing between 
him- and the youthful monarch of Great Britain, Queen Yictoria. 
It is seldom that the latter motive can be adduced as influencing 
the actions of sovereigns, or as operating materially on the policy 
of nations. ,But it may be permitted to infer that, in the present 
instance, Louis-Philippe was swayed by considerations of regard 
towards his affectionate correspondent, happening to agree, as 
they did, with more cogent reasons; and the more especially as, 
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by the marriage of the Duke de NemonrSy the two royal families 
bad become doaelj allied. Not that Louia-Philippe, or any other 
ambitions potentate, would have allowed a private friendship to 
stand in the way of the realisation of any darling sdieme of 
aggrandisement; bat at this period he prided himself on the 
strictly candid and honourable conduct of his govemmexLty and 
might reasonably give weight to his individual prepossesdons. 
At all events^ there is litUe doubt that the intimate relatMms 
between the two sov^-eigns had an assignable effect in prevent in g 
the calamity of a war; and when, witMn a year afterwards, Lord 
Palmerston gave place to the conciliating and peaceful Lord 
Aberdeen, the union between the two countries became more 
closely knit than ever. In the interim, Louis-Philippe had a 
most arduous task to perform in stilling the rage of Uie FreDch 
people ; and he sought to calm and amuse them by yielding to a 
elamour they raised from one end of the kingdom to the other 
for the fortification of Paris. If the capital hsA been properly 
fortified in 1814, it is unquestionable that Kapolecm might have 
successfully defended his empire ; for, in the first place, &e Allies 
would never have ventured to advance on Paris^ leaving him in 
their rear ; and secondly, he mighty even in the last extremity, 
have compelled them to grant him favouraUe teims of peace. 
This truth had been the subject of many bitter comments and 
regrets by French writers ; and the subject was revived with 
infinite ardour during the present fever possessing the pubUe 
mind. Louis-Philippe was well content to gratify the national 
wish in this respect, because it tended to streng^oi his throne 
in two ways : 1st, Against the possibility of a sucoessfiil foreigii 
Aggression; and 2dly, Against insurrections <m the part of the 
Parisian populace. Consequently, the scheme of snrronndiDg 
Paris with a continued rampart flanked by impregnable forts was 
introduced into the Chambers, and the measure embodying it 
carried by acclamation. The project was ultimately execnt^ te 
the fullest extent; and at the cost of about 200,000,000 francs^ 
Paris was put in a state to defy any hostile attack from without; 
and, as it was supposed, to overawe effectuaUy the seditioiis 
population of the faubourgs and its evil-minded instigators. 

On all around him the same baneful influences were at work 
that operated so powerfully on the mind of Louis-Philippe him- 
self. His wife and his sister had both likewise fallen from that 
lofly principle for which they had been previously so remarkable^ 
and readily abetted him in his continual schemes for the enrich- 
ment and aggrandisement of his family. The Duke of Orleane^ 
who alone might have resisted these unhappy temptations^ and 
maintained by his popularity the fortunes of the dynasty, had 
been unfortunately killed by a fall from his carriage. Thus 
relieved from all check, in the blindness of the cupidity and 
ambition Louis-Philippe had allowed to overpower him, he re- 
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garded France almost in the same light as Lonis XIY. bad done^ 
and looked upon it as a possession to be used simply for bis indi- 
Tidual profit. In this he displayed an imbecility of judgment 
equally great with the infatuation of Charles X ; since^ although 
the people of France held the Bepublicans in a natuiul horror, 
they were far from being prepared to consider themselves as 
extinguished in the effulgence of the reigning family. It was his 
grievous error to suppose that the country took a pride and 
delight in witnessing the high alliances he procured for his sons ; 
and that, by multiplying his connections with foreign courts, he 
added to the firmness and security of his dynasty ; whereas, in 
reality, it would have been much wiser in him to have pursued a 
directly opposite course, and sought by plebeian intermarriages 
the more completely to identify himself with the revolutionary 
France which had chosen him for its chief. But like Napoleon, 
he could not be content with the noble position of a national 
chie^ and must needs mingle with the brood of impure royalties, 
with the view, as he fondly imagined, of building up the magnifi- 
cence and permanence of his house. All the labour and pains he 
gave himself, therefore, to contract what he deemed suitable 
alliances for his sons as they reached a marriageable age, were 
altogether thrown away, and rather recoiled upon him witii detri- 
mental consequences. The Dukes of Orleans and Nemours had 
already married two German princesses ; the Prince de Joinville 
obtained the hand of the sister of the emperor of Brazil ; and the 
Duke d'Aumale was betrothed to a daughter of the decayed but 
illustrious House of Salerno, and a niece of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand of Austria. The youngest son alone^ the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, was not yet provided with a wife, although one was in 
sedulous contemplation for him in the person of the youthful 
Infanta, sister of Isabella, queen of Spain, whose marriage shortly 
became the subject of serious deliberations between the govern* 
ments of France and Great Britain. 

Among the many qualities eminently possessed by the King of 
the French, is to be ranked an irresistible amenity of addressi, 
and a power of &scination against which the most resolute 
nsnally struggled in vain. He possessed an art and faculty of 
persuasion which never failed to silence or overcome the scruples 
of all who were exposed to its magic spell ; and he wrought by cun- 
ning blandishments a more effectual sway than many potentates 
by the force of the sternest virtues. This was very strikingly 
exemplified with regard to Guizot, who exercised the office^ 
although he did not enjoy the title, of his prime-minister. This 
personage had, more than any other man in France, except per- 
haps Royer-Collard and Odillon-Barrot, obtained a reputation 
for an inflexible strictness of principles, joined to a consum- 
mate integrity, which invested him sJmost with a halo of con- 
ventual sancti^. No writer had ever evinced a more lofty or 
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philosoplucal tone of thought in his historical prodactions, or had 
judged the motives and actions of others with a more unflinching 
regard for pure veracity. Hence so incormptible.and irreproach- 
able a character ostensibly has rarely presented itself in a deposi- 
tary of power; and this had certwnly been sustained so far that^ 
notwithstanding sundry earlier suspicious aberrations, Guizot was 
still considered in his own country, and especially in Europe, as a 
favourable exception to public men in general, and as actuated by 
feelings of honour which would keep him free from contamina- 
tion with anything like base or unworthy practices. Yet so very 
poor and weak was this seeming structure of virtue, that it dis- 
solved in a moment at the touch of the enchanter's wand, and the- 
sour Doctrinaire resolved into an ignoble courtier, and into a 
more ignoble tool of an overr^ushing and unscrupulous master. 
Never, in the history of the world, was given a more deplorable 
example of impotent frailty, nor was ever a universal reliance in 
the strength of a manly and matured intellect more flagrantly 
belied. As a. minister, he proved himself destitute of every 
quality befitting him te rule such a country as France; pride^ 
obstinacy, and. overweening confidence, were the solitary attri- 
butes he manifested, and he rested for support exclusively on the 
good graces and protection of the king. As a man of honour and 
integrity, he sank into so degraded a condition, that he blushed 
not to excite a laugh in the Chamber of Deputies by a boastful 
allusion to an act of gross perfidy he had personally committed 
with reference to the crowning iniquity of the reign of King Louis- 
Philippe, hereafter to be noticed in its more damnifying features. 
In treating of this portion of French history, the king and his 
minister are spoken of thus prominently because they in reality 
governed the country, and the national legislature was reduced 
to a mere cypher. The Chamber of Peers had never recovered 
any importance since the blows struck at it by the Charter of 
1830, and the subsequent law annihilating hereditary right ui 
all peerages whatsoever ; and so cheap was the dignity held, that 
persons of eminence generally refused to accept it The ChambeF 
of Deputies was still the great council of the nation, so far as it 
had a council at all ; but such was the vast weight of admini^- 
trative influence exerted in controlling the elections of members, 
that a large majority was always secured on behalf of the govern- 
ment; and out of 459 representatives, considerably upwards of 
200 were actual placemen, holding appointments at the pleasure 
of the crown. This anomalous composition of a national repre- 
sentative body was owing to the number of small constituencies 
returning deputies to the Chamber, which, without the necessity 
of recourse to direct pecuniary bribery, were easily directed in 
their choice by promises or expectations of sharing largely among 
them the innumerable offices at the disposal of &e government. 
Thus Louis-Philippe obtained a Chamber perfectly according to 
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ills wish ; a pliant and acquiescent majority was ready to ratify 
every proposition submitted to it by his obsequious minister. 
With such unlimited power, a true statesman or patriot would 
have directed his energies to the improvement of the institutions 
of the.country, to the amelioration of the condition of the labour- 
ing-classes, to the purging of the administration of the foul cor- 
ruption which pervaded all its ramifications, and thus redeemed 
in some measure the impm*e character of tiie legislature which 
•<n*inged to his despotic authority. But nothing of this sort was 
Attempted; on the co^trary, the entire policy of the government 
consisted in brute resistance to all reformation, in simple stagna- 
tion amid the impatient spirit for progress, in dogged antagonism 
to every project of innovation, however expedient and reasonable. 
By so mean and despicable a policy the king and his minister 
abdicated the functions of statesmen, and through the dereliction 
of their most sacred duties, speedily brought upon themselves 
A retribution which adds one more striking lesson for the edifi- 
cation of rulers, but which, it is probable, will have no more 
beneficial efiect than the others that have preceded it. 

A government of this description could scarcely expect to carry 
with it. the sympathies of the mass of the population, notwith- 
4Btanding that France enjoyed an unprecedented degree of mate- 
rial prosperity during the reign of Louis-Philippe; and assuredly 
at no period was Paris so profusely embellished by the erection 
of sumptuous private residences. But this very prosperity itself 
was made the source of opprobrium, and a stimulant for arousing 
•disaJFection. It was obtained at the cost of the national honour^ 
prostituted at the feet of the queen of England and her ministers, 
and at the expense of the poor, out of whose blood and sweat 
the selfish bourgeoisie amassed its infamous wealth. The bour- 
geoisie itself had no feelmg of gratitude towards the government; 
for, with its increase of substance, it only became the more in- 
clined to censoriousness, and had no idea of attributing its pros- 
perity to a government which seemed actuated by the sole aim 
of engrossing and perpetuating an irresponsible power. The 
press, although fettered by ever-impending pains and penalties, 
broke out into lavish reprehension of a system so replete with 
abominations; and as the only way to stifle it was judged to be 
by prosecutions, these were multiplied beyond all former prece- 
dent; and never in the worst era of the Restoration were the 
courts so occupied with the trial of libellists and calumniators, 
who doubtless, for their horrible falsehoods in most instances, 
deserved condign punishment. When a monarch thus emphati- 
cally separates himself from a nation, and essays to rule upon 
the precarious basis of legislative and administrative turpitude, 
it is natural he should turn for support to the armed force of 
which he has the supreme command. . Accordingly Louis-Philippe 
applied himself by a^ arts and devices to conciliate the good-will 
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and affection of the army, which he kept oontmnally angraenting 
until it exceeded 600,000 soldiers. He kept it snpplied with 
the excitement of fighting in Algeria and Morocco, and sent into 
its ranks his brave young sons, who sacoeeded in distinguishing 
themselves by numerous acts of valour and heroism, and so win- 
ning the favour of their martial comrades. He was himself 
constantly guarded by numerous detachm^its of troops; and so 
firmly was his power supposed to be rooted, so trustworthy the 
loyalty of the soldiers, that the Republicans abandoned in despair 
all their schemes of a violent subversion, and contented them- 
selves with the slow and silent effect of vituperation and men- 
dacity. The same persuasion prevailed throughout France and 
all Europe ; and by a sort of conmion consent, every hypothesis 
of a change was adjourned to the anticipated period of his death. 
So profound was the belief in his incomparable skill and sagacity, 
in his paramount influence over all the men of his era, that the 
existing system was deemed irreversible during his life ; and as 
he was growing an old man, the state of his health affected the 
daily price of the public funds. If he was reported to have a 
headache, or to have been heard coughing, or to exhibit symp- 
toms of languor, the funds would immecUiately fiill 2 or 3 per 
cent., to rebound from the depression on sounder information 
that the reports were fabrications. At the same time, this ex- 
treme confidence in him was owing principally to the exagge- 
rated notions of his sleepless cunning, which, more than any other 
quality, was ascribed to him with an unbounded Uberality. Men 
said universally, 'Wait till the old fox dies|, and then yon will 
see'— In everybody's mouth was this opprobrious epithet 
of the 'old fox;' and when the head of a mighty empire, after 
a reign of nearly twenty years, has acquired no more worthy 
title in the estimation of a community than such a brand, it is 
surely fitting he should be stricken in Ins ignominious &me. 

In addition to this reputation for excessive slyness, was a 
imiversal impression of his avariciousness and treachery: an 
avariciousness to the extent of being ready to sacrifice every 
consideration for the love of money; a treachery which led him 
to betray and abandon every man the moment he had served 
his purpose. The wealth he had amassed was reputed to be 
enormous, and he was represented to have funds distributed 
in every part of the world, either for more profitable investment^ 
or to provide for the occurrence of unforeseen calamities. Kever- 
theleas, in other countries his character was far from bemg held 
in such low esteem ; on the contrary, he was regarded with a 
feeling of admiration and gratitude, as the unflinching preserver 
of the public peace, and as the controller of those h<»rible 
passions with which the Revolutionary factions were known to be 
animated. Especially in England he was viewed in the most fiivour- 
able light ; and the pleasing interchanges of visits between him 
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and Queen Yictona tended materially to strengthen the predilec- 
tion in liis behalf, and to awaken cordial sympathies towards him. 
But this was soon destined to have an end. Towards the close 
of 1846, a Whig ministry again came into power in England ; and 
although it was well aware that Lord PaImerston*s appointment 
as foreign secretary would occasion an immediate rupture of 
the friendly relations with France, it contemned so momentous 
a consequence^ and preferred the fidelity of partisanship to the 
higher motives of a disinterested patriotism.* Kever did more 
mighty results flow from so apparently trivial a cause. Lord 
Palmerston belonged to the Pitt and Canning school of diplo^ 
msuoy, in which it was set down as a maxim that not a gun was 
to be fired in Europe without the permission of Great Britain. 
Pitt himself had been far from desirous of carrying out this pre- 
posterous maxim, for in his days of early purity he was a sincere 
friend of peace ; but it had grown to be part of his system, like 
many other egregious abominations, and he had bequeathed it 
to his successors. Canning acted upon it so far as to involve 
his country in costly interventions^ which were indeed forced 
upon him by the peculiarities of his position, and by the clamoura 
of the liberal party, which had rallied round him when discarded 
by the Tories. Palmerston carried his idea of intervention to an 
incalculable extent^ and supposed that it behoved England to 
mingle herself up with the domestic concerns of every govern- 
ment^ especially if disturbed by any intestine disputes, which was. 
not strong enough to chastise so insolent a pretension. This 
extravagant propensity of his was well known to every diplo- 
matist in Europe, and his reappointment to the foreign office 
diffused a general dissatisfaction through all the courts of the 
continent. 

It occurred at a most inopportune moment for the repose of the 
world. The marriage of the queen of Spain had already been a 
subject of anxious deliberation between the two governments of 
France and England, and certain arrangements had been entered 
into between Guizot and Lord Aberdeen respecting it, one of 
which was, that the queen should be married and have issue be- 
fore her sister the Infanta was given in wedlock. This was to 
adjourn the perplexing question of a French prince marrying the 
Infanta^ upon which of course Louis-Philippe was solemnly intent^ 
and also to obviate any difficulty which might arise from the re- 
nunciation of the French Bourbons to the throne of Spain made 
in the time of Louis XTV. Louis-Philippe and Guizot thought fit to 
consider themselves relieved from any obligation contracted with 

^ An attempt had been made in the previous year to form a Whig adminis- 
tration ; but it failed precisely from the fiEMst of Lord Qrey (son of the £a.mou8- 
nobleman of that name) and his friends reftising to sit in a cabinet with Palmer* 
Bton aa foreign secretary, solely from his known hostility to the government 
of France; yet in 1843 this same Lord Grey joined the new ministry with th& 
identical enoimibiaaoe ! 
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Aberdeen when the obnoxious Palmerston aBsmned his place, and 
they eagerly took advantage of a letter written by the latter, in 
which, with incredible stupidity, he seemed to revive the preten- 
«ion8 of a Saxe-Coburg prince for the hand of the queen, the same 
having been previously expressly repudiated by Lord Aberdeen. 
This was sufficient for the Argus-eyed King of the French. He 
immediately pretended that Pahnerston was intriguing to foist 
A Saxe-Oobuig upon the queen, and straightway commenced an 
intrigue on his own account, which for blackness of villany stands 
unpsuralleled in the annals of history. He durst scarcely venture 
to marry the Duke de Montpensier to the queen herself, since that 
would have brought to an instant issue the entangled question of 
the renunciation. But if he succeeded in uniting the queen with 
a person impotent in mind and body, whilst he secured her sister 
for his son, he would attain a doubly-triumphant end : firsts by 
yielding an ostensible deference to the positive demands of Eng- 
land; and secx>ndly, by insuring to his own descendants the ultimate 
«uccession to the throne. Such a person there was in the eldest 
cousin of the queen, Don Francisco, whom, however, she was 
known to abhor with all her soul. But she had a mother, an in- 
famous and depraved woman, the niece of Louis-Philippe's own 
wife, who undertook to overcome the scruples of her daughter ; 
and Count Bresson, the French ambassador, was supplied with 
immense sums of money to bribe the ministers and the attendants 
of the palace. It is sufficient to say their horrible machinations 
were successful. The wretched queen, abandoned to herself, and 
without a single friend to support her, was fain to yield to the im" 
portunities and threats with which she was assailed, and consented 
to accept the loathed creature who was forced upon her as a hus- 
band. The Duke de Montpensier mai-ried the Infanta, and Louis- 
Philippe hugged himself with the idea that his darling scheme was 
at last fully realised. But it was impossible that so hideous a 
transaction, marked with such unblushing perfidy and wickedness, 
could redound to his credit or to that of his subservient minister 
Ouizot, who had conducted the affair in all its revolting details ; 
and although among the French there was some feeling of satis- 
faction at the palpable affront given to England, and although 
deviations from morality were not regarded as of much moment 
by their lax consciences, they could not avoid acknowledging the 
incontestable guilt of their king; but repeated, with shrugging 
shoulders, that none might withstand the guiles and the wiles of 
the redoubtable * old fox.' 

The immediate effect of these Spanish marriages was naturally 
a decided alienation between the governments of France and Eng^ 
land. The three northern powers perceived this result with 
exceeding complacency ; and profiting by the pretence of insurrec- 
tionary movements in GalUcia, agreed among them to swamp the 
republic of Cracow, which, by the treaties of Yiennay had been 
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erected into an independent State. Such a measure of course 
involved an infraction of those treaties, and supplied a pretext 
for disregarding them altogether to any power which might sub- 
sequently think fit to do so ; hence it was an act of extreme im- 
policy, independently of the dangerous excitement it caused in 
France, who has always regarded herself as especially interested 
in the fortunes of the Poles. Nothing, therefore, could exceed 
the outburst of indignation when it was known that Guizot had 
contented himself with the mildest possible protest against this 
unwarrantable act of the three northern courts, and the irritation 
was partaken by all classes of the community. But in truth Louis- 
Philippe and his minister had turned their eyes towards a 
Russian alliance in lieu of the. British, and they were intent to 
cultivate the good graces of the czar by a frank adoption of the 
absolutist system with reference to the minor States of Europe. 
Notwithstanding, however, the sigiial efforts made by the King of 
the French to take rank among the despots of his day, Nicolas 
the emperor showed little alacrity in responding to his advances; 
and whilst the court journal, * La Presse,' conducted by a clever, 
but unprincipled man, Emile de Girardin, wsus full of boasts that 
France and Russia^ and, sooth to say, America also, would soon 
be united to exterminate Great Britain, scarcely any progress, 
in reality, was made towards even an accommodation with the 
haughty autocrat. He deigned, indeed, to intimate that if the 
French government evinced a proper spirit, and cordially joined 
in discouraging all liberal tendencies among the European com- 
munities, he would send an ambassador to Paris as a proof of his 
returning approbation. With this assurance Louis-Philippe and 
Guizot were obliged to content themselves, and they prepared to 
earn by an ample obedience the imperial booh promised as their 
reward. The first occasion they had of distinguishing themselves 
in their new career occurred in Switzerland, where the seven 
Catholic cantons rebelled against the authority of the general 
Diet, and refused to expel the Jesuits, against whom the Swiss 
were exasperated to the last degree of fury. These cantons 
formed a league amongst themselves, called The Sonderbund, and 
took up arms to resist the force of the central government, in 
which attitude of defiance they were encouraged and assisted by 
the court of the Tuileries, which caused them to be supplied with 
large quantities of arms and ammunition. The opportunity was 
a favourable one for Lord Palmerston to interfere on the opposite 
side, and he eagerly embraced it, thus rendering England the 
patron of the Helvetic Confederacy, and the cause of constitutional 
order against recalcitrant priests, whom France, on the contrary, 
took under her protection. Even an armed intervention by 
France and Austria on behalf of the Sonderbund was seriously 
mooted ; but the afiair was happily settled by the Diet vindicating 
its authority, and subduing by force of arms the rebellious cantons. 

VOL. III. w 
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Thifl hostile position of their govermnent with regard to the 
Teritable liberties of Switzerland produced a painful sensation 
among the French, who began to rail against it for abandoning* 
the I^glish alliance with all the vigour they had previouslj dia- 
played in condemning it for the self-same union. But it was 
unexpected events in Italy which were destined to carry to a 
climax the burning indignation of the French against their rulers 
for the spirit they manifested in foreign affairs. A new Pope, 
Pius IX., had ascended the throne of the Vatican ; and, unlike 
his predecessor, showed himself animated by benevolent and 
enlightened views for the amelioration of the degenerate people 
committed to his charge. He began by calling to his council men 
eminent for liberal opinions, and introduced sweeping reforms 
into all the departments of the papal administration. He under* 
took even to promulgate a constitution; and this brilliant 
example had the effect of stirring up the neighbouring popula- 
tions, who demanded the like concessions from their unwilling' 
princes. Mettemich was extremely alarmed at this unwonted 
movement commenced by the court of Rome, and remonstrated 
vehemently against it ; but his Holiness did not the less persist 
in his praiseworthy intentions. It threw Louis>Philippe and 
Gaizot into the very cruellest embarrassment, since, if they 
encouraged the agitation in Italy, they would at once forfeit aJl 
claim to the friendship of the autocrat; and if they discouraged it, 
or even held aloof, they were sure to arouse ia. storm in j^^inoe 
which it would be difficult for them to allay. They had a watch- 
ful enemy ready to aggravate this embarrassment to the utmost 
pitch. In the Italian disturbances Lord Palmerston perceived 
the occasion of gratifying his two leading passions — ^his love of 
interference, and his thirst for revenge. Of all countries in the 
world the real interest of England most consisted in abstaining^ 
from intermeddling with other people's quarrels, and espedally 
from stimulating the spirit of revolt and revolution ; nevertheless 
Palmerston induced his colleagues to depute one of their number^ 
Lord Minto, who held the ridiculous sinecure of keeper of the 
privy-seal, to proceed into Italy on a mission of revolutionary 
propagandism. His instructions were ostensibly those of a me- 
diator ; that is to say, he was to mediate between the princes and 
their discontented subjects, to procure for the latter the grant of 
constitutional liberties — an object in itself commendable enongb, 
but with the matured experience Palmerston ought to have pos* 
sessed, he must have known that such an interference was certain 
to inflame the populations, and lead them to insist upon extrava- 
gant demands. This was precisely what came to pass ; and the 
only result of Lord Minto's autumn tour was to leave all Italy in 
a state of chaotic turmoil sind fermentation, and the island of 
Bicily in fuU insurrection against its sovereign the king of Naples. 
But Palmerston achieved ius purpose, and perhaps more than hia 
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purpose, against Louis-Philippe and Guizot. No blow told with 
more flEiial effect against them than this assumption by England of 
the very pert which so naturally belonged to France, for the lat- 
ter has ever considered herself as the only accredited agent of 
revolution ; and from this moment every vestige of regard for 
the monarchy of July was extinguished among the middle classes, 
who had at all times been its main defenders and support, and 
m a few months the throne of the Barricades crumbled into dust. 
When a country is on the eve of a great convulsion, it is often 
an incommensurate cause that eventually serves to provoke it. 
The disaffection against the government of Louis-Philippe had 
reached its culminating point towards the end of 1847, and, as 
almost invariably happens, a number of circumstances concurred 
to foster and augment it. !l badependently of the extreme dis gust 
eng endered by its f oreign pohcy , there jtcgsaaeflj^jfliir^nft ° ^^an^ 
ei^ pressure, & e(WlMlWWikr"'paiiicJ^ aai^. exposure of corruption 
ifciHjHifi iilTii imIh nm Tr HT'liiji HTi i1 iVn i public ^appreZk^slon, a dis- 
eoveiyl»ratrbcTdul7dfi&ie8 cbnmiitted by persons high in the con- 
fidence of the king and the court. A deficient harvest had been 
conunon to all Europe, although it was chiefly the potato crop 
that proved an entire &ilure ; and the calamity fell most grievously 
on Ireland, whose wretched people persisted in cultivating that 
root to the exclusion almost of every other esculent. To main- 
tain the Irish population from starving, the British Parliament 
voted a sum of £10,000,000 sterling — a national alms the most 
stupendous and magnificent on record ; in return for which the 
so-called patriots of that country attempted in the following year 
to instigate 'a rebellion, in which, however, they cut but a very 
contemptible figure, and only made apparent their own imbecile 
malignity and dastardly ferocity. The financial resources of the 
[French government were so eidiausted, that it had scarcely any 
means to alleviate the distress of the people caused by the high 
price of grain, and it was only by the formation of railways|, 
which were principally promoted by British capital, that employ- 
ment was found for the great bulk of the labouring-classes. No 
picture of reckless extravagance was ever more complete than 
that presented by the government of Louis-Philippe. The public 
debt had gone on steady increasing since 1830, until in 1847 it 
amounted to upwards of 6,000,000,000 francs, or £200,000,000 ster- 
ling. In addition, there was an accumulated deficiency, extending 
over seven years, of more than 600,000,000 francs, or £24^000,000 
sterling, wUch was sought to be provided for by a loan contracted 
through the Messrs Bothschild. Notwithstanding, the expenditure 
was still proceeding at a rate far beyond the receipts of the income, 
and not the slightest endeavour seems ever to have been made to 
establish anything like an equilibrium between the charge and 
the revenue. In the last year of Charles X^ the budget of ex- 
p^diture was under 1,000,000,000 (£40,000,000 sterli]^), but in 
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1847 it was upwards of 1,70(X,000,000 (£68,000,000 sterling), and 
from the indifferent returns of the year to the Exchequer, it was 
estimated that the expenditure was exceeding the income at the 
incredible rate of 1,000,000 francs, or £40,000 a day. Such was 
the desperate state of the finances under this vaunted adminis- 
tration of the sagacious Louis-PhiUppe and the conservative AT. 
Ouizot ! An intolerable weight of taxation pressed upon the in- 
dustrial resources of the country, and the only satis£skction the 
people had for their money, beyond a few sterile triumphs of the 
. army over barbarian Arabs, was the rather dismal conviciioii 
that a very large portion of it was squandered in pure corruption ; 
and it is in truth an indisputable fact^ that so thoroughly comipfc 
a government as that of Louis-Philippe never existed in France, 
not excepting the Directory itself. Tlirough every branch of the 
administration the foullest corruption prevailed, and startling 
evidence was given of its extent by the trial of Teste, a late col- 
> league of Guizot, and Cubieres, who were proved guilty of barter-^ 
log a delegation of works to a public company ; and also by a 
trial for adultery, in which it was shown that a man called Petit 
had sacrificed his wife's honour to procure a place, the whole 
transaction being known to Lacave-Laplagne, minister of finance, 
and also to Guizot himself. It was but a poor excuse for Guizot 
that he did not personally share in the universal iniquity ; because 
in reality he did share in it, since through it he maintained him- 
self in power, the exercise of which was sufficiently gratifying to 
his proud and imperious temper. To crown the whole, and fiU up 
the measure of public abhorrence, the Praslin tragedy occurred, 
in which a duke and a retainer of the court killed his wife with. 
circumstances of revoltiog barbarity, and was allowed to com- 
mit suicide to escape the ignominious punishment the law would 
doubtless have awarded to his crime. 

And after all, how was this rotten and depraved system to be 
amended or got rid of? With the existing Chamber of Deputies 
there was no chance of effecting any reformation, since the ma- 
jority was itself interested in the prevailing abuses. The idea of 
an alteration in the electoral law naturally suggested itself to the 
minds of the leaders of the Opposition, such as Thiers, Dnpin, 
and others, who were excessively disgusted at their long exclusion 
from power, and thought that through an extension of the sufirage 
that injustice might probably be repaired. Odillon-Barrot had 
long held the position and opinions of an electoral reformer, and 
he readily accepted the assistance of these more modem converts. 
Such men as Gamier-Pages and Arago, who really professed Re- 
publican principles, cordially joioed in advocating a reform, in 
which they perceived a step towards the accomplishment of their 
greater design. Such was the excitable and inflammable state of 
the public mind, such the profound antipathy towards the subsist- 
ing government, that no sooner was tins project of an electoral 
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amendment started, than, as by an electric shock, it seized upon 
the whole community, and from one end of France to- the other 
arose in reverberating echoes the one deafening cry for reform. 
In the autumn of 1847 no less than seventy public banquets were 
held in the principal towns of the departments for the celebration 
of the cause, and thus the preliminary movement was commenced 
which was to lead to the inevitable revolution. In the stimulat- 
ing of this movement the Republican leaders exhibited extreme 
tact, judgment, and discretion. They kept studiously in the 
background; and whilst they laboured diligently among the people 
to prepare them for the event of an insurrection, they permitted 
the bourgeoisie to monopolise all the honours of the agitation. 
Only, to exasperate the government and to fan the flame of dis- 
cord, they prevailed upon several occasions to have struck out of 
the list of toasts the health of the king, which was an indication 
that first tended to alarm Thiers, Dupin, and Barrot. Still, they 
had not the smallest conception that they were acting as such 
mere tools in the hands of men with whom they would have 
spumed all alliance ; and it may be said they would have pre- 
ferred to endure any despotism perhaps rather than tolerated 
their association, the fearful end whereof could not be doubtful. 

Such were the gloomy auspices under which the legislative 
session of 1847-8 was opened. On the 28th of December the king 
repaired in person to the Chamber of Deputies through thick files 
of soldiers and National Guards, the latter of whom raised frequent 
shouts of Vive la r^ormef and delivered a speech in which he 
anathematised the agitation for electoral amendment as 'fomented 
by blind and hostile passions,' expressing a firm assurance that 
in the existing Charter and constitutional monarchy all needful 
guarantees were secured for the permanence of public liberty and 
order. This was tantamount to a declaration that no discussion 
even of the question of reform should be permitted, and was pre- 
cisely such a gratuitous defiance as the headstrong and intolerant 
Ouizot might have been expected to advise. It caused an irrita- 
tion through the country such as it was impossible to mistake, 
and which none perhaps but so obtuse and infatuated a minister 
could have disregarded. Amidst the prodigious excitement occa- 
sioned by this position of direct antagonism between the crown 
and the nation, the Opposition leaders determined to hold a mon- 
ster banquet in Paris itself, for the furtherance of the great and 
momentous cause. This intention was denounced by the govern- 
ment as illegal, flU^A"gh thp^» ^<»" ^^ lit^:^^ !^9^^^ i^ ^^ ^ot so, 
since occasional meetings, in which public order was not disturbed, 
were not prnhibitrid by ft«y mill llirniT^ However, after prohi- 
biting the intended procession and banquet^ a compromise was 
offered by the ministers, according to which they agreed to allow 
the meeting to ^^^^ p^**^**, »n rnT'^ition (iliwttt should disperse on 
a formal summofflTBy a commissary of police, and the question of 
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legality be fbrihwith submitted to the tribunals and Conri of 
Oaeeation. The Opposition leaders were evidently disposed to 
accept this somewhat tame and peaceful solution of the matter, 
because thej now began to be sensible of that menacing pressure 
behind them, which Uiej justly feared to be ominous of fax more 
serious changes than they at sJl contemplated. But the Republi- 
cans, and to diem were added the Socialists and Communists, who 
had scarcely hitherto foimed political bodies, were too conscious 
of the advantages they had already gained to permit them to slip 
away, and they were resolved that the demonstration should take 
place, judging well that whether the government interfered to pro- 
vent it by force or not^ the result could not be otherwise than 
ourable to their designs. Accordingly a notification was issued 
on the morning of Monday the 2l8t February, by what was called 
the ' General Committee of the Banquet^' announcing that the cele- 
bration would take place on the following day, and that the pro- 
cession would be formed on the Place de la Madeleine at half- 
past eleven in the forenoon. This procession was to be composed 
of citizens, deputies, peers, National Guards, editors of newspapers, 
students of the schools, and was to proceed in the order indicated 
through the Place de la Concorde and the Champs-Elys^es, to the 
place where the banquet was to be held. This announcement was 
clearly illegal, because it caUed out the National Guards a« mm^ 
a right possessed assuredly by the government al<me; and the 
instant it appeared in the morning papers, Delessert^ prefect of 
police, publu^ed a proclamation forbidding the demonstration, oa 
the precise ground that a government was raised in opposLUon to 
the existing government, which, if allowed to carry out its pur- 
poses, must put an end to all social order. A violent discussion 
occurred in the Chamber of Deputies on this same day, in which 
the principal part was borne by Barrot and Duch&tel, minister of 
the interior ; and the sitting broke up about six o'clock in tumul- 
tuous confusion, the ministers reiterating to the last thoir firm 
determination to prevent the meeting by force, and their fearless- 
ness of the responsibility they would thereby incur. 

On the same evening the members of the Opposition published 
a proclamation, in which they announced that as the government 
was bent on provoking a collision, they deemed it proper that the 
intended demonstration should be adjourned, but pledging theno.- 
selves to vindicate the outraged rights of Frenchmen by all the 
constitutional means in their power. During the night additional 
troops were brought into Paris, and immense supplies of shells and 
ammunition were procured from the fortress of Yincennes, which 
were distributed among the barracks and detached forts around 
the city. On the morning of the 22d at least 80,000 soldiers were 
assembled to defend the throne of Louis-Philippe^ and it was 
rumoured that Marshal Bugeaud, who was known to be a man of 
unrelenting ferocity^ had been intrusted with the military coia- 
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mand of Uie capital. Nothing dannted, however, by proclamations 
or congregated legions, and under admirable guidance, the popu* 
lace of the faubourgs was stirring with the dawn, and pouring along 
the avenues and boulevards, flocked from all quarters towards 
the appointed Place de la Madeleine, on which and the Place dela 
Concorde were assembled about noon nearly 30,000 people. About 
^5000 crossed the bridge, and penetrated through the approaches 
to the Chamber of Deputies, rending the air with shouts, as they 
had been well taught, of Down with Ouizot! Vive la riformel 
Vive Louie-Philippe f It was the object of the Republicans 
to fight as long as possible imder the banner of the bourgeoisie 
«nd of reform, because, by any premature indication of the move- 
menLbe ing d '*^*'^'^ ^gainf*" *^" i~inTini.ni»y ja.^ip^ ^j^q National 
Ouaiids. womd have Bagtetly taken the ala rg i,. f^^x^ JTlfltP*^ of act* 
i]|g..^ith.. the people^ JVpylOftJaUl probahility I w mr taken part 
a^ginst them. Meanwhile the Chamber of Deputies was sitting, 
and iG^uizot and the other ministers were present. M. de Hau« 
ranne lodged in the hands of the president, Sauzet, a document 
containing articles of impeachment against the ministers, signed 
by fifby-ifafee deputies, with Odillon-Bcurot at their head. Sauzet 
handed the paper to Guizot,who,on reading it, is reported to have 
laughed immoderately. Tes, laughed inmioderately !— a suffi* 
ciently convincing proof of the real incapacity of his mind for any 
practical appreciation. During the whole afternoon vast multi- 
tudes perambulated the streets, and several barricades were 
erected, which, however, were not seriously defended, and nothing 
like a hostile collision occurred between the people and troops, 
who were saluted with caressing cries of Vive la ligne/ and who 
displayed an evident indisposition to act against the people. But 
with the municipal guards the case was very different, for a deep 
feeling of animosity existed against them ; and sundry conflicts 
took place, in which lives were sacrificed on both sides. Still very 
few casualties really occurred, as the people were for the most 
part unarmed; and by night the chief posts and arteries of the city 
were in the possession of the troops and the municipal guards. 

The day's operations, nevertheless, had been too promising for 
the Be imblieaa s and QwialiBtB to aUm i' ihy 4, xcitement to cool 
down; aod^besides, when the Parisians are once fairly aroused 
for a struggle^ it' 'ITcSyiftlU that they will go through with it to a 

''itetid^j. fflVWttrftpVa \('y^G hpfnrn hranV h£ Aa.y on fhpt 23d the 

operation of erecting barricades was commenced on numerous 
points, armourers' shops were broken open and pillaged, the in- 
habitants of private houses were sunmioned to surrender their 
arms, several posts of the municipal guards were stormed, and 
even some held by the regular troops, who in the majority of 
instances made no defence, but allowed themselves quietly to be 
disarmed. The insurrection, consequently, spread with tremen- 
dous rapidity ; but still the cry was Vive la r^jformel A baa Ouizot, 
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ihe man of Ghent! After much doubt and hesitation, the govern* 
ment had resolved late in the previous afternoon to call out the 
National Guards, but only after it had made the ominous dis- 
covery that the soldiers could not be relied upon to fire against 
the people. jHiis susp icion of *^'^ "^^tJfln"^ a«^»^.A» ^x^^yr^ ^^^y.^y 
upon what a precanoUa fouiid&nbn t he monarchy r ested, and that 
it hod become' In realily little better than a bastard military 
despotistorr" Very few of them had answered to the summons, 
80 utterly indifferent or rather hostile were they to the eidsting- 
system ; but on the 23d most of the legions turned out, as affairs 
began to wear a more serious aspect, and they commenced to 
have certain misgivings touching the pillage of their shops. 
They made no attempt, however, to oppose the progress of the 
insurgents ; and in general so far fraternised with them as to 
interpose between them and the troops, who positively refused to 
act against the National Quards. Thus the insurrection gradually 
assumed the most formidable aspect, and fearful rumours b^an 
to reach the Palace of the Tuileries, in which all had hitherto 
been serenity and confidence. Deputations arrived from the 
legions of the Guards demanding in their name the dismissal of 
the ministers and the concession of reform. In deep alarm the 
king sent for Guizot from the Chamber of Deputies, and upon his 
arrival, declared to him that it was necessary to yield, and that he 
must with great reluctance accept his resignation. The diflgraced 
minister reconmiended Count Mol6 to be intrusted with the for- 
mation of a new administration, and forthwith returned to the 
Chamber, where he made the important announcement that his 
ministry had ceased to exist. Shouts of exultation arose from 
the Opposition, at which Guizot manifested much vexation and 
want of temper ; and he vociferated angrily, that notwithstanding 
such unseemly manifestations, the ministers would continue to do 
their duty until their successors were appointed. The news 
spread with astonishing celerity through all parts of the city, 
and was everywhere received with rapturous acclamations. A 
general fraternisation of the soldiers, the National Guards, and 
the people took place, the former suffering themselves in the 
most extraordinary manner to be despoiled of their arms, ac^ 
coutrements, and head-pieces, which were carried off by men in 
dirty blouses, by women, and rascally urchins. But an act of 
such undoubted weakness on the part of the king as the aban- 
donment of his minister in the first moment of danger, and at the 
palpable dictation of an armed insurrection, could scarcely be 
expected to appease and satisfy a multitude inflamed with pas- 
sion and intoxicated with its unexpected victory. Yet it would 
seem that the great majority of the people supposed the object of 
their rising to be effected, and they dispersed into bands, per- 
ambulating the streets and boulevards, roaring in stentorian 
echoes the Marseillaise and tlie Mourir pour la Patrie of the 
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GiTondins. It is not probable they woald have resumed on the 
morrow their usual avocations, and left M. M0I6 to form a new 
ministry at his leisure ; but the apprehension they might do so 
occurred to the mind of a ruffian, such as France enjoys the 
monopoly of producing, one Lagrange, who, collecting about him 
a horde of desperadoes, proceeded to the hdtel of the minister of 
foreign affairs, before wl^iq}^ n,. tro op of soldiers was drawn up. A 
great nnmbag. qf spftfifjif ^rs wer e standing idly about, many of 

(liijjl i ini l iij i ii jMlili l i M ill I IIIIIIII H' I ll | | ]l || | l i[rTH III i l l li(l III the 

officer in command, and fired a pistol at him. The shot took 
effect only on his horse ; but believing an attack about to be made 
on his whole troop, the officer unhappily gave the word to fire, 
and nearly fifty individuals are reported to have fallen killed or 
-w^ounded. That the affair was preconcerted with other accom- 
plices implicated besides Lagrange, was apparent from the fact of 
carts being in readiness to convey away the bodies, which were 
paraded with every circumstance of melancholy display through 
all the thoroughfares, and into the remotest faubourgs of the city. 
The sight exasperated the people to a pitch of delirium, and one 
universal howl for vengeance resounded from one end of the vast 
metropolis to the other.* 

During the entire night all was conflict and conunotion. The 
people had insisted that the houses should be illuminated in cele- 
bration of Guizot's dismissal, and as the public lamps had been 
for the most part broken, the light from expiring tapers alone 
shed a fitful glare upon the deep darkness. Nevertheless the 
people provided themselves with torches, and attacked with des- 
perate fury the municipal guards wherever they encountered 
them. These tinfortunate men defended themselves with obsti- 
nacy, for they had no mercy or quarter to expect, and blood 
flowed lavishly on both sides. As for the troops, they were ex- 
hausted with fatigue, whilst so defective were the arrangements 
for their relief, that they were left without rations, and they were 
supplied with food by women from the popular ranks, which 
naturally disposed them more than ever to take part with the 
people. A striking instance occurred, showing the extent to 
which this feeling had reached, and also the astounding audacity 
of the insurgents. A convoy of ammunition- wagons and cannon 
passing along the boulevards in the dusk, guarded by three regi- 
ments of the line and about 500 National Guards, was seized by 
the populace, and the ammunition forthwith distributed, whilst 
the guns were carried off amid shouts of laughter, the soldiers 
and guards looking on with perfect indifference, and eventually 
fraternising with Sie mob. Meanwhile the work of erecting 

* The miscreant Lagrange himself escaped, but he subsequently went mad» 
and was confined for some time in a limatic asylum. He was elected, nevertho* 
less, to be a member of the first National Assembly under the Republic ! 
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barricades waa prosecuted in earnest ; all the fine trees on the 
boulevards were cut down, the paving-stones torn up, furniture^ 
carriages, omnibuses, everything that could be obtained, was put 
in requisition, and before morning nearly 2000 barricades had been 
constructed fitted to resist the shock of the most powerful artillerj. 
Such an exertion and such a determination on t^e part of a popu« 
lation was certainly never exhibited with an equal hardihood and 
4Kn equal heroism ; and well might the poor dotard king quake as 
ihe terrible intelligence was brought to him in the dead of night. 
His first impulse was to sign an ordinance appointing Mar^bLEd 
Bugeaud to the command of the National Guards and all the troops 
in Paris, declaring the city, moreoveri in a state of siege ; and next 
to send in all haste for M. Thiers, who accordingly appeared in his 
presence about five in the morning. M0I6 had already shrank from 
the responsibility of forming a ministry ; but Thiers readily imder* 
took the task, on condition that Odillon>Barrot was given him as a 
colleague. To this Louis-Philippe made no objection ; and at eight 
o'clock Thiers, Barrot^ and several others of the Opposition ap< 
peared in the streets, making their way to the Tmleries across the 
barricades. The people recognised them, and greeted them with 
cries of Vivent Thiers et Barrot! Vive la riforme! ' Yes, yea/ 
said Thiers, * you shall have reform *y* and so the party passed on. 
Proclamations were forthwith distributed announcing iiie advent 
of Thiers and Barrot to power, and orders were at the same time 
issued to the military to cease from using their weapons, and to 
retire into their barracks. Bugeaud threw up his command in 
4isgust^ and another Algerian, General Lamoriciere, was nomi* 
Bated in his stead. Having performed these preliminary acts, 

r-'^Pfaie'Ni "iit&d 'Baa;Q^ complacently regarded the insurrection as at 
an end, ne ver d oubting that their popularity was such as to in- 
sure for ffiS a^gBaeral confidence, and that Uieir nomination 

''^wOnhHML.attended with an immediate restoration of tranquillity, 
l^^ever did men make a more egregious mistake touching their 
real influence over a movement they had done much to provoke^ 
but which had long ago escaped from their oontroL Some of the 
insurgent groups, it is true, received the announcement with accla- 
mations ; but in general the placards containing it were indignantly 
torn down, and^fi^st^washeard in growling accents that ominous 
phrase, so (iflt inm]jHiiiiiiiiilTTx.' nyantniljl Ttts toot ITF ! ' And now, 
too, the BepubCcsms felt emboldened to throw off the mask, and 
repeated cries were raised ot^im la HipuUique I It was indeed 
mere imbecility to suppose that excited combatants, flushed with 
the consciousness of victory, aware of all the power they wielded, 
and against whom all further resistance was withdrawn, would 
suddenly stop short in their career, and be satisfied with less than 
the fall realisation of their mastery. The successive concessions 
themselves tended inevitably to raise the aspirations of the con- 
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qnerors, and show them that they might msist on any terms thej 
pleased. Consequently not a moment's delay was lost in pressing 
onwards to seize all the posts not yet in their possession, and the 
first grand attack was made on the militcuy post of the Place 
dn Palais-Royal. This was called the ChlLteau d'Eau, and was 
defended principcdly by municipal guards, who either had not 
received any orders to abstain from further resistance, or were ap- 
prehensive that they would be massacred under any circumstances. 
They accordingly held out with the most determined tenacity, and 
a furious combat ensued, which continued for many hours. The 
posb vfwy uriL'£^£E"^sel"dir'*few^aBd every man among them 
rnjjjind aimiiist thn flnmnn Trhti hnd fflnflnpnrl thn prrrlnnn jlnnj^lif nr 
^y^^'JitoiiliiBiftiral itiflfLYTT^P ^t^*^'*"^ after a murderous conflict^ 
'''and all the rich furniture destroyed dir fftrown into the court to 
be burnt in a huge pile. The firing at this scene of warfare was 
distinctly heard in the palace of the Tuileries, and occasioned an 
intense alarm in the minds of its unhappy inmates. Louis-Philippe 
was surrounded by a confused crowd of persons, who, from moment 
to moment, brought intelligence of the events that were passing, 
and who stunned the monarch with their contradictory advices 
and counsels. Thiers and Barrot were present^ but they were 
quite bewildered, and had no course to propose. ^Qirardin af 
^ loag t k burst into th e room, and proclaimed the direful news tlial 
vUlfiU^ational Guards and the people were advancing on the 
^uilo ' f ifl s^ that th n y w o uld be in front of it in a few minutes ; and 
that unless some decided step were taken, torrents of blood would 
fiow, for which an inexpiable vengeance would be demanded. 
But what was this decided step? Quardin avowed that the only 
chance remaining to save the dynasty was by the instant abdi- 
cation of the king in fa vour o f his grandson the Count de Parish 
nntTnr thfi n^iiiU'J' nf flHet'T^urhfiflfl of Orleans. Louis-Philippe 
Ifntnnr^TTith m npfirrim nf gtnpjil imimimniiiil iiiiiT in deep agitation, 
^"nr^-^^WtP nf Bwnfl^ iMif"'"ff,' ^"""' his forehead; but after a long 
hesitation, he signified his willingness to abdicate. He had lost 
by the death of his sister a resolute counsellor, who might have 
probably infused some courage into him in this critical extremity ; 
yet the queen violently opposed the proposition, and appealed with 
tears in her eyes to those around to save her husband from such 
an act of weakness. But all in vain ; none essayed to support 
her in her heroic sentiments, and Louis-Philippe signed his 
abdication. Precisely like Charles X. eighteen years before, he 
vainly thought that the throne he himself could no longer sup* 
port might be devolved on the shoulders of a puling infant. 

Ko sooner was the act of abdication signed, than means were 
ta ken to publ ish it with all despatch throughout Paris. But it pro- 
dnced iiul th(i uDgtitest effect on the triumphant insurgents, who 
received the intelligence with shouts of derision. And now in 
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trath they began to deploy in formidable strength before thai 
edifice, which has acquired so deathless a historical renown for 
the multitudinous vicissitudes of its occupants. The National 
Guards continued to head the ag^gressive movement, and a depu- 
tation of their staff demanded that the palace should be delivered 
into their care, to prevent a needless effusion of blood. Whilst 
the parley was still proceeding, an indescribable consternation 
seized upon all the members of the royal family. As for Louis- 
Philippe, the idea of his personal safety seemed now alone to 
absorb Wm ; and fearing every moment to see the populace burst 
into his apu^mentSyhe left the palace with such precipitation, that 
he carried nothing with him beyond the clothes on his back. It 
was the same with the queen, and they issued out into the garden 
accompanied by about thirty individuals chiefly in uniforms, who 
e scorted t hem to the Place de la Concorde, where they got into a 
one-hoiSfiiliiackney-coach, and were driven off in the direction of 
SCnbud. Such was the ignominious exit of this great potentate 
from the seat of his power, and such the utter state of abandon- 
ment in which he was left at his downfall ! Although no pur- 
suit was meditated against him, he was filled with. the direst 
alarms, and at the first opportunity disguised his person by shaving 
off his whiskers, and substituting an old scratch wig for his well- 
known lofty toupee. As he had not provided himself with 
money, at Versailles a subscription was made for him of 200 
francs by the officers of a regiment of cavalry, who also fur- 
nished him with horses to continue his flight. He ultimately 
r eached th ecoast in safety, and escaped in a steamboat to Eng- 
land under' lllu niMoe of William Smith, landing at Newhaven on 
tho^dft-xjf "Maa*ch wrapped up in an old peacoat given him as a 
covering by the captain of the vessel. In this aquatic garb, 
his head encased in a woollen bonnet, and his beard showing the 
grisly proportions of a seven-days' growth, he once more set foot 
in England, accompanied by his unfortunate queen; and as he 
gained its shore, expressed a suspicious hope that he might never 
a^n leave its hospitable protection. So ended his fallacious 
dream of earthly grandeur to Louis-Philippe, first and last King 
of the French. 

At the same moment that the king and queen fled through the 
garden of the Tuileries, the other members of the royal family 
left the palace under the influence of the like bewildering panic. 
The Duchesses of Nemours and Montpensier were left by their 
chivalrous husbands to make good their escape as they best 
might ; and the latter, in particular, a young forlorn stranger, 
wandered alone through the streets of Paris for many hours, 
until she accidentally met a person who recognised her, and who 
supplied her with the means of proceeding to the coast. The 
Duchess of Orleans alone, relying upon the popularity of her 
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(leceased husband, manifested soine firmness and presence of 
mind. Taking with her her two sons, and accompanied by the 
Diikfia ^ f fTrninr'^ """^ M»,,>Y«„.n;n«^ «i..^ crossed the garden on 
foot, surrounded by a great number of National Guards, and 
repaired to the Chajnber of Deputies, into which she penetrated 
through a turbulent crowd with the greatest difficulty. This was 
undoubtedly the only step by which the dynasty could be saved, 
and upon her first appearance she was greeted with gratifying 

'' flfcek waatJons. But the scene soon changed. It was in vain 
Ijjipi n and ~fiaErnti aap^"^**^ ^^^ 'VMWymM wnrt' «|iwTrA "Tn behalf of 
the regency; the galleries and hall wecajjixaiilgd^ by a ruffian 
crew^ho ler^M-^heif muskets at the president, the deputies, 
and tlrer princess herself, and would allow no resolution to be 
passed. Several deputies gathered round the duchess, and in- 
treated her to withdraw lest some fatal accident should befall 
herself and her children ; but she steadily resisted for some time, 
and only consented at last when the uproar and tumult reached a 
height of appalling danger. After her retired the president and 
the great majority of the members, who thus abandoned the 
destinies of France to the caprice and will of a few hundreds of 
aam-culottes and students, who had been tutored to roar for a 
PnOTTSTOM ii T ^ »"«^^T^,T,^Trp Ti^j.^^4. ^^Q pEurc), the veteran 
ikjviulullUlUUly'^was placed in the president's chair, and amid a 
cjsguour of tongues and a medley of savage sounds, such as 

'Xefitted the rough chara cter o f .the conquerors, a Provisional 
Government was vot ed, c onsistigg of names approved of by the 
barbaric crowd, and" the' famous Hdtel de ViUe assigned as the 
seat of its sovereignty. 

Meanwhile the popular triumph had been additionally consum- 
mated by the capture and sack of the Tuileries, from the defence 
of which the troops had been withdrawn ; and the same scenes of 
reckless destruction enacted as in the similar invasions of 1792 
and 1830. The apartments of the royal family were found pre- 
cisely as they had been just occupied, with books, writings, orna- 
ments, jeweUery, lying scattered about, and nothing was respected 
but the private rooms of the Duchess of Orleans, who on the fol- 
lowing day recovered some of her valuables, and proceeded at 
leisure to the German frontier. But the new Provisional Govern- 
ment was not installed with all the unanimity that had been ex- 
pected. The listj)f names chosen at the Chamber had been in truth 
c onc<Tnted 'StlEe (iffirrTif Hipi 'Nntirmnl/ wliilit a rival list had been 

'^""p^pared aTtfa e offic e of ' La Il^fuimu,' whic h for the violence of its 

republicanism perhaps exceeded even its furious contemporary. 

ThiA^econd Provisional Government arrived at the Hdtel de Ville 

almosT^the same time as the first, and claimed to be nominated 

, -like^pifl^ by the authority of the sovereign people. These counter 

HsiSms might have given rise to a dangerous controversy; but as the 
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li Jmlji liitlJiiimidlUlffn four at least of the same indiTidnals, it was 

efltiy U} ttFlUllgu » compromise, and a fusion of parties was speedily 
effected. BtiU, althoagh this arrangement occnpied comparatiyely 
little time, the people on the Place de Gr^ve, who are repnied to 
have nnimiufcud tn fifljflflQnrmrrl men, grew teiribly impatieni^ and 
nigglJ^.^^^^S'ndoiis shoutsfbr^the proclamation of the Bepnfolic, 
and the names of the members of the government. Some of the 
more eager pressed np the stairs of the magnificent edifice^ and 
burst into the saloon where the deliberations were proceeding. 
These being prematurely brought to a close, a personage waa 
deputed to descend to the outer steps of the Hdtel and announce 
their result. Through some strange caprice, the personage selected 
for this office was a diminutive creature called Louis-Blanc, who 
scarcely reached to the armpit of a man of ordinary height^ but 
who was favourably known to the rabble by his anarchical and 
socialist principles.* By those who did not know him, the appear- 
ance of so singular a pigmy was hailed with boisterous shouts of 
derision ; but soon the proclamation of a Republic was made, and 
then from the assembled myriads there arose such a cry of jubi* 
lation as might seem to shake every throne in the universe. Mad 
and intoxicated, the people abandoned themselves to the most 
grotesque exhibitions of joy : they danced, they embraced, they 
fired their muskets into the air, and never were they tired of 
ringing the changes on the everlasting refrains of the MarseiUaiae 
and the Mourirpowr la Patrie. The scene assuredly was one of 
an animating, an exhilarating, and even a sublime description ; 
and if a philosophic spectator could have divested himself of the 
fearful reminiscences that lurked behind the name, he would have 
rejoiced at the spectacle of so grand a fraternity, and joined 
heartily in the echoes of those shouts which were to reverberate 
to the utmost confines of the world, making known there had 
been once more launched into existence that very dubious manu- 
facture called a French Bepublic. 

The members of the Provisional Government being named 
exclusively by the mob, the National Guards having no share 
whatever in'TlrenffOfflttlMBSS, it was natural that many of them 
f^""^'^ Kr^ y|lp]]yiiTiTmAwti to goucral fsmo, and have a reputation 
"iTiTFTmwiinTig ririfrrt nnrirtirn and pot-houses than with the people 
pf TVfiiiaa fUrnns thrrr were, however, whose names inspired a 
slender confidence iU their integrity, and who, it was hoped, might 

* Louis-Blanc was of a noble Corsican family, his mother being Bister to 
Count Pozzo dl Borgo. He was educated for the diplomatic profeBsioa ; but an 
unhappy Barcasm from the Duchess de Dino, Talleyrand's niece, relative to his 
personal deformity, so stung him, that he forthwith abandoned the intention, 
and devoted himseU by intense study to revenge on society the insults and ooof* 
tumelies of which he had been the object from his earliest days at sefaooL It ig 
impossible to deny that he is a man of talent and genius, but be has perrorted 
Hiem miiiexably in the gratification of bis morbid passion* 
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restrain their more violent colleagaes from the spoliation and 
bloodshed to which they were supposed to be committed by their 
principles. Dupont (de TEm'e) was a respectable old man enoagb 
Binking into dotage; Arago, the famons academician, Gamier- 
Pages, and even Armaud Marrast, editor of the ' National,' were- 
looked upon as at least honest Republicans, and were separated 
from the Socialists and Anarchists with whom they were asso- 
ciated. But one name above all others, whilst it created vast 
astonishment^ gave satis£eu!tion by the antecedents of its owner — 
namely, that of Lamartine. Much certainly could not be said in 
£Eivour of this personage in a political point of view, for he had 
been by turns of every hue in the category of parties^ having^ 
commenced his career as a burning Legitamatist. He had never 
acquired any influence as a party-leader, for his excessive vanity 
and boundless caprice rendered him ever unsteady in his opinion» 
and faithless in h is atta diments. He wtw^ BflirsJ^Wless, a most 
ril||li(i||i(^ iiiiil ^iMhijIiiul IlihlJirniTirl no deputy was listened to- 
from the tribune with more attention or delight. He was the 
author of several poetical works of the very highest merit, which 
had attained an extraordinary popularity, and which were all 
marked by a sublimity of feeling and a religious fervour com- 
patible only apparently with the noblest elevation of mind. But 
discontented with the insignificant position he occupied in the 
existing system, he bethought him, on a day not auspicious to hia 
good name, of emerging on a new path, and coming forth as the 
apologist of Bobespierre and the triumvirate of the Committee of 
Public Safety. Tins he did in what he called a 'History of the 
Oirondins,' wherein he strove to represent Bobespierre, albeit 
wallowing in the blood of thousands, as a man of very gentle 
heart after all, animated with pure intentions, and full of phi- 
lanthropical aspirations. It had been before urged in defence of 
Bobespierre that he was a fanatic, which in reality he was not^ 
for he had far too much villanous hypocrisy to be a fanatic ; but 
it was reserved for M. Lamartine to discover him to be the 
sweetest and most amiable of mankind. The discovery, however^ 
stood him in good stead, for he at once became a cherished idol 
with all the Bevolutionists panting to re-enact the part of the 
bloody dictator, and it occasioned his spontaneous twofold elec*- 
tion as a member of the Provisional Government upon the over- 
throw of the monarchy. He was put forward, doubtless, as 
Lafayette would have been, as an instrument to be used for the 
first establishment of a Bepublic, since his reputation was useful 
to calm sinister apprehensions ; but the event turned out diffe- 
rently from what was anticipated; and Lamartine, with a heroism 
and courage which can never be too highly extolled, nobly ful- 
filled the duty which fell to him, and often, by his undaunted and 
hashing eloquence, deterred the infuriated mob from desperate 
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resolutions, and saved France and Europe from incalculable 
calamitie s. 

'■Rg^blic — that classic appellation in which so many glorious 
reminiscences are mingled, and in the realisation of which is held 
to be involved the perfection of human virtue and happiness. 
And did any one in Paris or in France suppose that this Republic 
would have for its basis a stoical virtue in its rulers, or the supe* 
rior happiness of the general population ? Not at all : every re- 
flecting person, on the contrary, regarded it with the deepest 
affright, and cursed it in his heart as the symbol of wickedness, 
tyranny, and misery. tTiq v^^mTigi fin a r Ha ^ in particular, were 
maddened beyond expression, lor it wgs they that had pulled 
down the throne of Louift-Philippe, who had always been a bene- 
factor at leagtto the bourgeoisie, and in his place Uiey had 

'^tUsljalM IhlTgO^iiunent of the mob, the one most inimical and 
ruinous to th^fiTlnterests as tradesmen. A thousand times they 
regretted the insane course into which they had been betrayed, 
and they would gladly have had Louis-Philippe back with all his 
iniquities, rather than suffer the intolerable infliction of a demo- 
cratic anarchy. But such was the terror inspired by the armed 
populace, that they durst not venture even to utter a murmur, and 
they were fain to wear that most lothsome mask of slaves, the 
hollow smile of joy at what turned their stomachs sick. It was 
the same with sdl but those who could boast. the fortunate addi- 
tion of ouvrierSf or workmen, to their names, for these indeed 
mounted at once to be the veritable lords of the ascendant and of 
creation, who appeared everywhere to assert their mastery, and 
make the frilled cambric do homage to the dirty blouse. It was 
the fable of the world turned upside down, the saturnalia of the 
helots emancipated for ever from taskmasters. Louis-Blanc had 
discovered an infallible nostrum for the evils of the social system 
in what he designated ^ the Organisation of Labour,' and he was 
nominated with Albert (who wrote always /ouvrier' after his 
nam^, although he was in reality a writer for newspapers) to pre- 
side over a committee composed of workmen, and which held its 
sittings at the Luxembourg in the grand saloon of the late 
r^hmnhrT nf frarfli TlTn^TTrnrmititftn rntfiMinhrf! what were called 
AtdieraNaUonaiiXy or^^ttig gal "Wa gksht^s, in which every man. 
who claimed it had a rightto beemployed — that is to say, to 
receive a very liberal rate of wage, and to work or not as he 
pleased. These terms were vastly agreeable to such a population 
as that of the Parisian faubourgs, and they approved of the 
scheme right heartily. Nay, so highly were its advantages 
esteemed, that all the most worthless and idle of the labouring- 
classes poured into Paris from the departments, and soon 60,000 
names were enrolled as candidates for the favours of the Ateliers 
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yrnti-TTiriTi- ^ Thjy Wfl»ii tVini^A lifftn rr jviiTm brigades and com- 
panies, with particular officers to each, and the whole affair was 
conduuJyA wkk a npfifffycf military regularity. But the chief 
' — ^ P^^^.»^^ v^y |,}ipgg laaliiff^^**^ li^iw^ii^^ was careering through 
the streets roaring revolutionary songs, and planting trees of 
liberty, which they compelled unwillmg ecclesiastics to leave 
their domiciles to consecrate. The money wasted upon this mere 
banditti was enormous; and the wretched shopkeepers looked 
aghast, asking themselves if this was to go on for ever, and who 
was to pay for it! Then several regiments of Garde»-Mobile8 
were instituted, whcf Veitf allo fi wl ar higher pay ihaa the regular 
soldiers, and the army itself was considerably augmented. Thus 
if the 151'6 "'gU VtSimfflBtitrlilia Been reckless in its expenditure, and 
had coolly spent 1,000,000 francs a day above its income, the 
Bepublic displayed a yet more dashing indifference to money, 
and lavished it with sJl the more zest apparently that the re- 
sources were sinking lower and lower with the revolution of 
every hour. 

In fact nothing could be more desolate and miserable than the 
state of France in consequence of the late convulsion. The de- 
preciation in the value of property was perfectly. enormouS| 
amounting on the three items of the public funds, bank shares, 
and railway stock alone, to no less than 3,750,000,000 of francs, or 
£150,000,000 sterling. As for houses and land, they were alto- 
gether unsaleable, and had no value whatever; portable goods 
were convertible into cash only at less than half the cost of pro- 
duction. ^'^^**'^^"?inVJil VT*;°* "^^ *^^ .^°^? ^ ^^ perhaps tho 

"^ iiiniili iiblTJMn thl* nffljfitig'^/*^ ili^*^^""^ ^^ government^ to 

provide for its own urgent wants, was obliged to draw largely 
upon the funds of the Bank of France, which, although one of 
the best-conducted establishments in Europe, was unable to with- 
stand so constant a drain, and it was compelled to suspend cash 
payments. ^ This was the signal for almost every private banker 
and ex tensivf^liiniiiiii in rMiiUflTiil throughout France to stop pay- 
llllllil liliimiiMi I |H nd the na ^^'^^^fl,) jndnitf]' Tag utterly prostrated. 
.. iBo'eemplei;^ an anniliilation of trade and commerce had not been 
witnessed since'^'C dismal era of 1793, and a universal ruin over- 
spread the land, including in it naturally all the more respectable 
of the working-classes. Louis-Blanc's system of organisation 
of labour wasbased upon the principle of perfect equality among 
— t(^orEinen, so*tKal the most [filled and industrious artisan was 
iiUlnr^ Mpnii jrinoiinlji tlui same level as the most ignorai^t and 
idle, tt ^'^ "^*^r*^ flioyqfnrA^ only for the true vagabonds of 
' UiL^ iiiiuimuui£y ; and this it would seem designedly, for there can 
B&^iwi dnivhfc,iT.inniB Bhmc had no faith in his own theories. The 
oiganised bands of the Ateliers I^ationauz were maintained pur- 
posely to be used as revolutionary instruments when the time 

VOL. III. X 
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for cstaUishiiig; tlie Red Kepnblie^ the Democratic and 
Social Repablio as it wu called, to which Loins-Blanc and his 
. oolleagae Albert were heart and soul devoted. This Red Be- 
pnUic meant no other than a revival of the Beign of Terror in 
ka worrt skta^pe ; and it had wann advocates in two at least of the 
Provisional Qovemment — ^Ledru-Rcdlin, minister of the interior, 
and Camot) mmister of public instruction. The prefect of police 
also^ OansiHHHere, and his self-appointed adjunct Sobrier, were 
even mere deeply implicated in the terrorist and commmuai 
conspiracy ; and the commander of the National Guards himself 
General Coartaas, was pledged to ihe same unholy league. The 
aense of these dangers weighed most gloomily on the public mind^ 
and joined with the rabid violence of the clubs, which had sprung 
np in teeming multitudes^ filled all moderate peo^rfe with the pro- 
foundest alarm. Business was completely at a stand-still ; more 
than half the shops of Paris were shut up ; all inland and fere^ 
oemmeroe had ceased; the taxes oeuld not be coUecied from 
the utter impoverishment of the tax-payers, and yet the govern^ 
ment imposed an addition of forty-five centimes on the existing 
contributions ; continual outbreaks were occmring in the different 
towns of the departments ; the sentiment of order, peace, and 
tranquillity was wholly banished; and, upon the wh^e^ sudi a 
j»cture of woe and desolation was never presented by a wretched 
people^ save tiie French themselves in prior phases of tiielr disajsh 
irons revolutions. 

But was all this sacrifice of property, this extinguishment of 
the national industry, this paralysis of all the sinews of greatnesa 
am<mg a people, this general and fearful misery — ^was it compen- 
sated by the recovery of liberty, in whose name the Bevolntton 
had been consnmm«^«df Not in the very smallest degree: the 
populaoe exercised the wildest license, it is true, and imposed its 
laws from time to time upon its creature the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who obeyed by publishing innumerable edicts of the most 
despotic character; but all other classes of the community 
, trembled with dismay, and none ventured even by word to dis- 
-^JBttte t^ft fHQ^'^''^^^ will of^M iiiMuiiBBte mob. The National 
Guards were suIK)' and discontented, but they stood in profound 
awe of their late allies and present masters ; and the whole hopes 
of the country rested on the meeting of tiie National Assembly, 
which had been convoked on the widest principle of universal 
sufirage, and been ultimately appointed to assemble on the 4th 
of May in the building of the old Chamber of Deputies the 
Palais-Bourbon, at the end of the Bridge de la Concorde. <^3V 
•^"^acdbi.tho beg lulling of April a decidedj^e^otion began to set m 
against the- tBEtCUferable l^raiuiy WftKe mob, in which both flie 
military and th&.J frtti e na l Guards largely partook; and at last 
certain picked legions of the latter, fairly aroused by uncon- 
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trollable indignation, and by the Y&ry extent of their degradatieft 
and suffering, determined upon the first opportimity to retrieve 
their disgrace, and wreak a signal revei^e. Nor had they to 
wait long, ^n ftfi. Kftkof ^l«n^ ft ]mm g»ti»ifftlMLtiH>k Jllafifti» 
the Champ d^MarSy with the avoyed .ii^^^iipn of inai:«hing.j{ii 
"^^ Bl^y, l^ff YIIFii fJiiffT^i^^ thft^wwrjwrtfrf nf the govern- 

mijilJi wthai <i»mMi#M ihais ytsiiirw nrjttW't'fi^ttifi minority ; or, ia 
<ithnii wMFJm liu ■■rtiiiil f n>tnniiiBoUin»tIiinii»JUaa<iH^i>ht»^ Blanqui, 



8ohrier» ^ ottot J wasriiii^ fliQiiiaiMiitg)iaBd (jOJinroiiBiiit, as the 
''t^efs of the jState. The government had no protection against 
Wkf Evasion, for all the soldiers had heea removed from Paris^ 
and it was accordingly in a state of the crueUest apprehension. 
Pages and Manrast strenuously advised an appeal to tihe Katiooal 
Ouard; Lamartine hesitated, and talked ominou^y about the 
danger of a counter-revolution, for he was totally dei^tute of 
energy in tuition « ^^^ ni lA«t if. wim rfiflftlyi^i^ ^ {^\\ ftW^Jy*^^ ike 
jfationft^a a^"^ tktf MnhiiAc^ ^nAjwta^. in fcime they were mustered 
^^ ?yffl"^^*- "m»^w» t» prntecrfee'TTStel He Vifle from a sudden 
A[^gg^lilt» Cannon were also planted to swe^ the square before 
''^e h6tel ; and when the first ranks of the insurgents began to 
arrive, they were so amazed at the preparations made to resist 
them, that after fruitlessly insisting upon their right to penetrate 
Into the presence of the government, their leaders judged the 
oiterprise to be a failure, and drew them off uttering howls of 
disappointed vengeance. From this moment the National Guards 
resumed all their courage, but the most intense hatred was 
engendered between them and the populace of the £Btuboargs. 

During the e lections for the National Assembly, Ledrui-Rollin 
£ad used all the administra£[ve'liielSdg atlils~ di^ip5dM as minister 
t^t^r^iyaHor to influence them in fa^balf . ftf ^ dptfan wtiggs, and 
1)a4„sent comnussioners into the departments armed with despotic 
powers to displace suspected functionaries, and to act in every- 
thing as it seemed best to them for the ' public wel£u>e.' He also 
issu^ the most violent circulars, in which he stated that if France 
made a choice of representatives such as the pec^le of Paris 
could not approve o^ the said people of Paris would reject them, 
for they would never allow faithless reactionists to act as the 
representatives of the nation. Camot^ minister of religion and 
public instruction, seconded his efforts by iissuing instructions to 
cnr^s, teachers, and all under his authority, to exert themselves 
to procure the rejection of all men of properly and intelligence^ 
and the return, on the contrary, of uneducated artisans and pea- 
sants. Notwithstanding, however, these disgraceful manoeuvres^ 
worthy ^ YiUilft iii *4itier WSriSI^^'cBP^ of monarchical tyranny, 

dft|ihtlfiW> professing, as was incumbent, to revere and uphold the 
Bepublic, but animate'd'WRfc'Vdei^ abhorrence of Aiiarchists and 
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^___^_ jjafid *^ flll P°»T*^ ^ modfipt e and equitable 

poKcj; JKbgyjudi-mifllm Ml Mf^flfJW^IWtBilj^ appointed; 
and 90 p^^^J>*^^^J^Jyff■^ tto.tfl^^patJ^f .1jfidiii£Bfll!J!L^^"^r^^^ to ^ 
carried into execution by the Red JKepuDiican^'ffiit o n the Ibtb. 

' " '"^'"liltil^l'i'a ^7*°^ into the hall of sitting, ancmRHH^M 
^H^iUjgd the representatives. The PTt^^B^ ^"^ *^^^ gm^hftring. 
had be enTo peiitaoh m beh^^^ FftliBJ; ^'^ ^ ready were the 
UltlBinraiUinil (^VtilfyeTto be duped, that many of them had 
the incredible folly to join in the demonstration. Themomenf^ 
however, the pretended petitioners got possession of the Chamber, 
they very soon showed what their real objects were. Jtadtti^ 
who had already been once condemned to death for murder, and 
had been' liberated from his fetters through the Bevolution, took 
the iimiit iiiuiiiinijiii part on this occasion. He moved decrees to 
the following effect:— that a tax of two milliards (£80,000,000 
sterling) should be levied upon the rich for the benefit of the 
poor; that the National Guards should be disarmed and sup- 
pressed ; and that the guillotine should be re-erected, as a perma- 
nent engine for the political regeneration of the country. These 
decrees were passed^ or at least hailed with acclamations; but 
some of the insurgents were not altogether contented with ik&m^ 
and a voice cried out^ * Barbes, that is not all ; thou promised n p 
two days', pillage of reactionary Paris!' i^aflg^yftVisional 
Qovenment was noxoinaJbed, consisting of Barbes, Easpall^Huber, 
Blanquif Iie^brii-'Bollin, Flocon, Louis-Blanc, and Albert^ several of 
whom repaired forthwith to the Hdtelde Ville to install them- 
selves in office. J\Hi m^^t^l^aJe i^e'nM^^ invasion 
of the Jfational Assembly had spread, through Paris, and the 
Katiooal Guards turned out spontaneously, in immense force. 
Their commander, General Courtais, had openly joinied the insur- 
gn^f^ffSfrtkej marched nevertheless under Uieir colonels of 
legiona in. perfect order on tha EalAiflrJB^nrboiijj^etrfttftd into it 
otr the point of the bayonet^ and expe lled th e tumultuous rabble. 

'Thtiji llinii |n»f rHided to the Hdtel (ffdTm^lieaiM^by Lamartine, 
who had previously concealed himself with great pusillanimityy 
stormed i(^ seized Barbes and Albert^ the Jg|J|g]^ being in a state 
of .iQi^QJHJgaXk>i:S».8Bd eawried- 'tfium ttfT at once as prisoners to the 
fQrtre^..4o£'<^^cennes:' Sobrier, Blanqui, and Huber were also 
subsequently arrested; but chiefly through the vacillating imbeci> 
lity of Lanuurtine, who stood in profound awe of Ledm-BoUiny 
the other chiefs of the daring insurrection, such as Louis-Blanc, 
Bollin himself, and Caussidiere, were allowed to remain un- 
molested ; and the whole affair was hushed up as much as pos- 

vble.* .Nevertheless, this audacious attempt against the national 

* Snbseqnently, when the Assembly had gained more conrage, Loui8-BIaa<y 
and Caussidiere were ordered to be prosecuted Ibr their complicity in the aflUr 
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representation, sprmging from the sofirages of the entire adult 
population of France, by a contemptible minority consisting of the 
most worthless of the Parisian populace, showed sufficiently what 
degree of regard the ultra-Bepublicans really had for the voice of 
the people, and how utterly false were all the pretexts they had 
so long been in the habit of parading. 

c1 ii«iy Uiitt'SO ' inUimtB, ami aU g y made rjiec more desperate effort 
'• " ^hfl i fiff^Vii i ng mwi l li li( r r ofnim ii l i l iii h ' i hir i ff i f The Ateliers 
^tionaux had been long recognised as a cr3ring evil, which 
wasted the resources of the State,* and maintained organized 
bands of rebels ever ready to fly to arms for the overthrow of 
socioty . It was determined, accordingly, to close them, and dismiss 
thoiii <WThTr!yriW*itftK!tpaB^f'i^^^ step, several 

frhfriififf T*'^'^ ^^ ^^^m ""^^^ belonged to the provinces were paid their 
w^ gq^-pn thft 22d nf Jnne. coadactiBd to the barriers, and, as was 
though.t»jent forth to their homes. But they loitered in the wine- 
Bouses outside the barriers, and on Ihe following day again joined 
their comrades In the city. Then commenced suddenly, and 
wi tl^oj^ ^ apy previous warning, the most formidable insurrection 
tki^i3r^¥^%B&tRr place even in Paris. Bem^^^^^ course, 
vw^rp erected as. usua]» and upwards of 60,000 combatants stood 
prepared to wage a final battle for the Bed Bepublic. The 
government was deposed by the Assembly, which justly suspected <>. 

^~-*^^^Tts"meinbers of .3tpeach§^yi,8»4, (Teh^rat Cavaignac^H^ 
nommateil chief of the executive poweiv with full pow«» toMHq)- 
^•■ pf e S tf^The revolt. Cavaignac, although a staunch and earnest 
BeyfflBllBan,* was a frieutf, Above all things, to moder»<ionr«aA>v 

^ . ordei^-«B4- h e displaye d' a coolness and deteniunation on this 
great eHieigeiUffl^«bkik«bave seanired him, an everlasting renown. 
FQr three finjn jjhtl-TilPit dnf^flTfttfl flomlmt trim nnrrhMnad^ftfid every 
barricade ]^s4^.iA^h^jfiaaaaa^<jBe^^ sh^^ fighting. T^ifi^ 

soldiers^ th^ Natio nal Guards, the Gardes Mobiles, all manifeSted 
'the most heroic spirit ; and at length the insurgents were sub- 
ch;ed^"aud"'MhV($u out of Paris. The slaughter on both sides was 
i^jnmx^WXtmice^saiiSpK^'Md, 6000 killed and wounded. Most 
horrible cruelties were practised on both sides, and particularly by 
the insurgents, who were attended by a horde of fiendish women, 
to whom the infliction of torments upon prisoners was committed. 
One of these wretches named Leblanc, who was subsequently 
taken, boasted that she had put to death, in lingering agony, no 

of the Idth May ; but the two patriots fled for shelter from the punishment of 
their crimes to England, the country th^ had passed their lives in vilifying and 
misrepresenting. 

* The total expense of the Ateliers Nationaux under Louis-Blanc's management, 
without anything to show for it but some bare poles, called trees of liberty, was 
ascertained to be precisely, in Paris alone, 14,174,987 francs, or about £560,000 
sterling, for the four months during which the monstrous incubus was tolerated. 
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lees than six of the young Mobiles, fw whieh hdlish Ceai her 
name was made a standing toast among the patriots of Ireland. 
Qeneral Brea was seduced hy a pretended parley to mount a barn- 
cade with an aid-de-eamp, when they were both barbarously nmr* 
dered. The Archbishop of Paris advanced into the nudst of the 
fray, to calm by his intercession the passions of these ruffians^ bwt 
they shot him dead also. In fact the ferocity exhibited was that 
of savages and cannibals, and whenever again the praises. of the 
people of Paris are sounded for thdr moderation and huBsaiity, 
>jt ^e day s of June IJ^ will for ever stand, to give them e mphati- 
^^y i£eliel* "I'irimi llin iliifsiili iiMii^^i"^ ^ IJBOT t^ gy. pursaed 
into the comitry^ and nl tiJTnatiJy lUTrj^jjhi'gf i llltlirji'i i ii ii 1 1 1 1 1 1 w«re 
captured, the greater part of whom were conde miwdt o tran^op- 
tation by military councils, for Paris wajpMikPulil'ifll^lH a state ol 
nil 1^1 J anil t i ti n i ind i i miy laws were suspenS^it/ Bwh was the 
hideoBa^result of a Bepablid within four mcmths of its promnl- 
gationi 

Oavaignac had rendered sudEi inestimable serviee to his eomtiy, 
to the holy cause of order and liberty, by the skill and fortitude 
with which he had routed these execrable enemies of mankind, 
that he was continued by the gratefid Assembly, and with the 
applause of all France, at the head of the executive govcffamei^ 
and armed for the time with the powers of a military dictator- 
ship. 8uch powers were essential for the preservation of the 
fabric of society, so early in the career of the new B^mblic had 
France once mote shown her incapacity to comprehend an d eniov 
a rational freedom. Underl9l^rotection"^me!3il^^ 
nac;, the yatiq]gai,/\,caiBtnhl|r pitiiiwitifl itn flfWiiUtiki (hfjj^jssm'^^'^ 
constifa^ioa tor E ma a aS) which fa s i ts p mo dqmw i fii tic complexion 
fell short only of the famous Jacobin programme of 17d3. Hene^ 
forth France was to be a BepubUe, and as such to take the initia- 
tive of progress and civilisation ; at least so said the preomhle. 
The right of citizens to be found with labour and wages, whidi 
had been at first unconditionally proclaimed, was declared to be 
available only according to the resources of the State. There was 
to be one representative assembly, consisting of 750 meadbcn^ 
chosen according to ratios of population by universal sofBrage and 
ballot ; and at the head of the government was to be placed a 
president, elected in like mannw by universal and direct sufin^ 
who was to hold office for four years, and be entitled to appoint 
his own ministers. Moreover, it was requisite that some one of 
the candidates should have an absolute majority of all the votes 
polled, otherwise the nomination devolved on the Katioaal 
Assembly, which was to select one out of the five commanding 
the greatest amount of sufirages. A vice-president was to be sp^ 
pointed by the president, subject to the approval of the Assembly. 
Such was the legislative and executive form devised fw the per- 
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manence of the infant Bepnblic, already half stifled ere it had 
emerged from the cradle. 

Three very strange peculiarities had marked the reyolutionary 
era of 1830, and, singular to relate, almost precisely identical ones 
appeared to signalise this passing era of 1848. Firsts the Asiatic 
<jiolera followed in the immediate train of each, although 
in the latter year it was infinitely more mild, occurring with 
severity almost exclusively in Scotland, a country claiming to have 
no affinity with revolutionists, and to be distinguished for a piety 
superior to all the world, whilst it passed over France with 
scarcely a trace of malignity. Secondly, as the government of 
Charles X. had captured Algiers just previously to his deposition, 
so that of Louis-Philippe had secured its final conquest by the sur- 
render of the celebrated Emir Abdel-Kader, who had for many 
years waged an interminable war against the French, and con- 
tested against them the possession of the African deserts, with a 
courage and pertinacity worthy of the cause he defended. The 
Emir had delivered himself into the hands of the Duke d' Aumale, 
whom the fatuity of his father had made viceroy of Algiers, on 
condition that he should be allowed to retire into a Mussulman 
country ; but on his being sent to France, Louis-Philippe disre- 
garded this condition, and threw the venerable and sainted chief 
into a prison. Thus at the exact moment that their respective 
knells were about to sound, Charles X. and Louis-Philippe secured 
the same valuable acquisition to France at the same cost to them- 
selves of honour and reputation. Thirdly, the relations with Eng- 
land were in each instance hostile, and on the point of leading to 
a rupture; and therefore as the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Aberdeen had instantly recognized Louis-PMlippe in 1830, so did 
Lord Palmerston the Republic in 1848. Not that either of these 
diplomatists had any merit in so doing, because the voice of the 
British nation was sufficiently imperative to compel them to ac- 
knowledge each of the respective governments; but the singu- 
larity consisted in the intimate union that immediately followed 
between the two countries. 

Meanwhile the election for president commenced amidst an 
unparalleled excitement. The only two candidates who, from the 
first, had the smallest chance of uniting upon their heads the 
requisite number of suffrages, were Cavaignac and Louis-Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the nephew of the Emperor. The first had been tried, 
and proved himself of sterling worth; the latter was known 
only by his strange adventure at Strasburg, and by his yet more 
strange descent at Boulogne in a subsequent year. Tet so pro- 
found and ineradicable was the veneration of the French people 
for the memory of the great Napoleon, that, despite all Cavaignac's 
claims and services, the imperial scion was preferred by an 
overwhelming majority of many millions, and in December he 
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was installed with the simplest ceremony as president of the 
Bepnblic. As the son of Louis, king of Holland, he was next in 
succession to the crown by the constitutions of the Empire, to 
which circumstance must be ascribed his election, as the son of 
Lucien was the eldest nephew of the. Emperor, although excluded 
by the same constitutions from the succession. With the acces- 
sion of Louis-Napoleon to the presidency ended the revolution of 
1848. But the spirit of discord in the nation was not allayed by 
the establishment of a regular republican government. Large 
numbers of persons, chiefly of a humble class, wished for some 
form of government which would partition property, and lead 
to the anarchical exaltation of the wilder class of politicians. 
In a word, France proved herself once more unfit for free insti- 
tutions. At length, by an abrupt and mercilessly executed coup 
(Titat, Louis-Napoleon, to the surprise of all Europe, overthrew 
the republican institutions — seized the supreme authority — and, 
from less to more, established himself as Emperor of France, 
under the style and title of Napoleon III. This latter event 
took place December 2d, 1852, and was to appearance a result 
of the freely expressed votes of the people. Napoleon, therefore, 
wielding imperial sway, and exercising in reality a despotic au- 
thority, acknowledges that his power is derived from the national 
will ; though how far this is not a political figment, it is imneces- 
sary to say. True it is, that Louis-Napoleon has displayed an 
unlocked for energy and discretion in his new position ; and 
again thrown back, as France is, on the control of a single indivi- 
dual, we can now only anticipate her rise by a fresh course of 
trials to the enjoyment of constitutional forms of government ! 



THE END. 
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